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WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 





We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin’'*Makes:‘the*Best*Rye*Flour’’ 







NEW RICHMOND ROLLER MILLS CoO. 


NEW RICHMOND, WISCONSIN 
MOSHER’S BEST, Spring Wheat Patent—NOKOMIS, White Rye Flour—Scratch Feeds 








Since 1849 Wisconsin’s Par Plus Product 


“ROCK RIVER RYE” 


All Grades—from the Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


Frank H. BLopGEtt, INCORPORATED, J ANESVILLE, WIs. 
Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., Blodgett Milling Co., and Ford Milling Oo. 


The buyer purchasing our products pays no commission, 
no brokerage. Each sale is direct from mill to buyer. 
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Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 








Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
Let Us Send You Samples 


REITMANN-DAVIS MILL CO. 
GALESVILLE, WIS. 


H. P. Schmidt Milling Co. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Millers of Hard Spring Wheat and 
Buckwheat Flours 


Correspondence desired with reliable buyers 








Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations 
sent on request 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Chas. A. Krause Mlg. Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Manufacturers Amerikorn Kiln-dried 
White and Yellow Corn Products 
DISTINCTIVE QUALITY 

Capacity, 10,000 Bushels 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


RY E MEAL—ALL GRANULATIONS 


In the heart of the Rye producing sections of Wisconsin 


WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO. 
WEYAUWEGA, WISCONSIN 














Pure Rye Flour yon73 Fisher & Fallgatter, Y°y7°"*: 


pure winter rye flour. Ask for sample and quotations 











ALWAYS THE BEST 





SEPARATOR 


Why lose wheat in screenings 
when this automatic machine 
reclaims it at low cost? 


Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., - Minneapolis, Minn. 


WISCONSIN RYOUR 
AX L 


The Konrad Schreier Co. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 




















kssmueller 


Peerless 
Ground Cut Roll Finish 


For Complete Information Write 
ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








Reduces Stock Easier 
—10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 
— Using Less Power 

—20 to 25% 

More Grinding Capacity 


—Facts! 
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*A BAKER. CANNOT RAISE THE STANDARD OF HIS LOAF ABOVE THE STANDARD OF THE FLOUR HE USES : 
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No matter how much you argue cat 
And how many ways ae 
You try to get out of it, -, 
One of the greatest truths is “ 
“You buy what you pay for.” hs 
High quality must get high prices. a 
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By some who don’t use it. bos 
Those who do say it’s cheap an 
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fapan’s Milling -Sndustry of ‘Today 


HE milling industry of Japan,—a compara- 
tively new and rather undeveloped activity, 
—is passing through a period of readjust- 
ment. Its two principal handicaps are the 
unsteadiness of domestic flour consumption 
and the lack of hedging facilities to protect millers 
against fluctuations in wheat abroad. Yet, under 
judicious management, the future of the trade is bright. 

At least that is the view of Yunosuke Yasukawa, 
managing director of the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha and 
chairman of the board of directors of the Nippon 
Seifun Kaisha. It should be recalled that Japan’s 
largest commercial concerns, the Mitsubishi Shoji 
Kaisha and the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, the former 
interested in the Nisshin Seifun Kaisha and the latter 
the sole controller of the Nippon Seifun Kaisha, now 
dominate the flour trade of Japan. 

In a statement to a representative of The North- 
western Miller, Mr. Yasukawa recently summed up 
his attitude in regard to the present and future of 
nilling in Japan. He is a deep student of foodstuffs, 
and is considered a competent authority. In fact, the 
development of the flour industry in that country 
rests upon the shoulders of Mr. Yasukawa and 
Teiichiro Shoda, the latter being president of the 
Nisshin Seifun Kaisha. 

‘Mr. Yasukawa said: “Japan’s wheat consumption 
in recent years has been estimated at about 56,500,000 
bus annually, some two thirds of it being made into 
flour. Per capita consumption of flour is, however, 
only about one tenth as great as that of rice. This 
shows how remarkable is the taste of the Japanese for 
rice; wheat is used only in a supplementary way. 

“The consumption and price of flour therefore are 
largely affected by the size of the rice crop. Thus, 
with considerable fluctuations in demand year by year, 
it is difficult to develop a steady flour market within 
the country. 

“Another fact to be considered is that domestic 
production of wheat reaches only 28,000,000 bus a 
year, so it is plain that about the same quantity has 
to be imported from abroad. Now this foreign wheat 
is subject to violent market fluctuations, caused mainly 
by circumstances abroad, and there are no facilities 
in Japan for hedging. Those concerned in milling 
here are therefore exposed to tremendous risk. 

“These two points, namely, the un- 
steadiness of domestic consumption of 
flour and the risk in foreign wheat 
prices, are serious difficulties that con- 
front the flour mills in Japan today. 

“One way of reducing these difficul- 
ties as far as possible may be to estab- 
lish markets abroad, especially in China 
and the South Seas, thus preparing the 
outlet for the surplus product when the 
domestic demand is slack. At present, 
exports are extremely insignificant, the 
ratio of quantity of export and domes- 
tic consumption being about one to ten. 
Several reasons may be advanced as 
causing this condition, but the most 
important factor is the high tariff on 
Imported wheat, which now amounts to 
something like 24 per cent. 


Agricultural Tariff Protection 


“| T is hardly necessary to add that the 
tariff is imposed on the principle 
of protecting domestic agriculture, but 
it actually obstructs the sound devel- 
opment of the flour milling industry. 
“There is a tariff on imported flour 
which checks to some extent the com- 
petition of the foreign product, but the 
result is an artificial rise in domestic 
flour quotations, which retards an in- 
Crease in the demand for any flour. 
“What makes matters worse is the = 
fact that the establishment of this tariff 
a few years ago caused speculators to 
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Yunosuke Yasukawa, C 


By MM. PMaruyama 


dream of substantial profits which could be made from 
the milling industry. Mills sprang up like mushrooms, 
eventually causing intense competition. Today, they 
generally are suffering from excess capacity. At pres- 
ent, the total output of mills in Japan exceeds 40,000 
bbls, more than four times the capacity of the days 
before the World War, and the larger companies are 
now obliged to curtail their production about 40 per 
cent, 

“A distinctive feature of Japan’s flour milling in- 
dustry is that it is in the advantageous position of 
being able to buy wheat on the most favorable mar- 
ket, either at home or abroad, depending on prevailing 
conditions. However, it is difficult to maintain a 
homogeneous quality of flour without a great deal of 
technical investigation and skill. 


Industry Comparatively New to Japan 


“IN a word, the flour milling industry in Japan is 

a comparatively new enterprise, and is not yet well 
developed. Owing to the wrong tariff policy and to 
the fact that flour is not the chief article of food for 
the nation, the industry still lacks a sound and healthy 
foundation, but it is passing through a time of read- 
justment. 

“However, the food question of Japan is getting 
more and more acute every year. It is evident that 
reliance cannot solely rest upon domestic rice pro- 
duction. The increase of population and the higher 
standard of living will no doubt cause the demand for 
flour to grow steadily. 

“Consumption of flour in 1916 was 17,200,000 49-lb 
bags; it nearly doubled in 10 years, for in 1926 the 
figures stood at 34,100,000. Of course we cannot tell 
whether the increase will maintain such a pace in the 
future, but we think we can reasonably expect a con- 
siderably heavier demand in years to come. 

“Further, with the amelioration of the tariff system 
and the improvement of the technical side of wheat 
mixing, we might expect development in the exporting 
of flour. 

“I am confident, therefore, that under judicious 
management the future of this industry can be ex- 
pected, on the whole, to be bright and promising.” 

The name of Teiichiro Shoda, called the flour mag- 
nate of Japan, is widely known in oriental flour mar- 





. 
hairman of Directors 
the Nippon Seifun Kaisha 


Seifun Kaisha 
JAPAN’S LEADING MILLERS 


Telichiro Shoda, President of the Nisshin 


kets, for he has been identified with the promotion of 
the flour business for the past 30 years. He has 
witnessed the growth of milling from the infantile 
state before the Russo-Japanese War, through the 
phenomenal rise for 10 years until the outbreak of the 
World War, and the extension and readjustment peri- 
ods following the termination of the latter conflict. 

The Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, rivaling the Mitsui 
Bussan Kaisha in magnitude and strength, furnishes 
the financial backing for the Nisshin Seifun Kaisha. 

Mr. Shoda has made efforts to exploit over-sea mar- 
kets, especially in China and the South Seas, for 
Japanese flour and to compete with foreign flour there, 
but credit should go to the Nippon Seifun Kaisha for 
having initiated the export sale of Japanese flour. 
Mr. Shoda has effected mergers of several mills during 
the last 20 years, such as the Dai Nippon, the Tate- 
bayashi, the Ryomo, the Sanuki and the Kyushu having 
come under his control during that period. 

In a statement to a representative of The North- 
western Miller, Mr. Shoda laid stress upon the fact 
that it was of utmost importance to establish a firm 
foothold in the international markets and rival foreign 
products in price and quality. He believes that Jap- 
anese flour has now established such a foothold. 

“I stand for the ‘one man for one business’ prin- 
ciple,’ Mr. Shoda said. “I have identified myself with 
the flour business and never been engaged in any 
other pursuit. This is the first step to industrial 
rationalization. I attach significance to the systemiza- 
tion of the milling industry, which, in Japan, had been 
utterly disorganized. The allocation of mills lacked 
system and was a handicap in selling products and 
economizing on labor. This situation was somewhat 
alleviated by the merger of several small mills, but 
still there is room for improvement. 

“The Japanese milling business once was regarded 
as more important commercially than industrially, be- 
cause of its relation to wheat buying. If the inter- 
national fluctuation of wheat prices immediately affects 
the condition of business, the industry is not sound 
and healthy. We are taking every possible step to 
remedy this situation. Of course, it is necessary for 
Japanese millers to get materials as cheaply as pos- 
sible, to compete with foreign flour. As in the past, 
when demand for flour was limited to Japan, the wheat 
purchase should be left to importers, 
but our company dispatches experts to 
leading centers of production to buy 
wheat in co-operation with importers. 
This has given us good results.” 


Nippon Company’s Capacity 


HE productive capacity of the Nip- 

pon Seifun Kaisha is now about 
20,000 bbls. Assuming that half of this 
is operated, the monthly output is about 
1,200,000 49-Ib bags and the half yearly 
output 7,000,000. It is estimated that, 
at the present rate of profit, the firm’s 
total debt can be refunded in 16 years. 

The Nisshin Seifun Kaisha has four 
seaboard mills and the Nippon has 
five. For such a country as Japan, 
which must import the bulk of its 
wheat from America and Australia, 
a large number of seaboard mills is a 
valuable asset in the distribution of 
mill products and an advantage in low- 
ering production costs. The net cost 
of production of both the Nippon Sei- 
fun Kaisha and the Nisshin Seifun 
Kaisha is believed to be approximately 
the same. The latter company is in 4 
less advantageous position, however, 
since it has the largest amount of paid- 
up capital. 

An unusually large net _ profit, 
amounting to $1,000,000, was reported 
as earned by the Nisshin Seifun Kaisha 
from December, 1927, to May, 1928. A 








net profit of nearly as much was reported for the 
second half of the previous season, due to the suc- 
cessful purchase of Japanese wheat, the favorable 
sales market, and active export trade during that 
period. The majority of the earnings, however, was 
devoted to reducing the value of the stocks on hand, 
and the dividend was not reduced, but remained at 


16 per cent. Under the circumstances the actual net 
profit was about $500,000. This profit was only earn- 
ings resulting from sales, and there is a possibility of 
a larger one from the rise in wheat prices. During 
the period mentioned, the company purchased 218,000 
tons foreign wheat. 


Wheat Flour Transactions 


HEAT flour transactions in Japan are of two 

kinds—those between mills and special agents, 
and those which are known as market transactions. 
Daily flour prices reported in newspapers are those 
fixed on market transactions. Mills appoint large 
wholesale companies as special agents, these having 
their own sales organizations. For instance, the Sue- 
hirokai is such an organization affiliated with the 
Nippon Seifun Kaisha, and the Seiwakai is that related 
to the Nisshin. 

Cash sales are the basis of mill agent transactions. 
When mills send consignments to special agents where 
they have neither factories nor branches, documentary 
drafts are attached to the goods on the cash sales 
principle. When special agents intend to buy finished 
products they have to pay money first and then get 
invoices issued by mills. 

Market transactions are known as brokers’ transac- 
tions. The brokers intend to profit by reselling and 
buying back, the dealings being somewhat speculative. 
There is no special place for the transactions. Licensed 
brokers deal with wholesalers by telephone or other- 
wise. These brokers fix the market price of flour, and 
the selling price is that made by mills to special agents. 
The two kinds do not agree. For instance, the selling 
price is raised or lowered according to Chicago wheat 
quotations, but the market price does not necessarily 
follow the same course. 

Tokyo has 58 shops engaged in brokerage. Of 
these, 22 are members of the Tokyo wheat flour trad- 
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Glimpses of the Nisshin Seifun Kaisha’s Milling Plant at Tsurumi, Japan, Showing Automatic Belt Conveyor, Grinding Floors, Air Pump for Wheat Elevation, Packing Machinery, 
Marine Leg, Cleaning Apparatus, and a Group of the Mill Products 


ers’ association and 36 belong to the Tokyo flour 
wholesalers’ association. 

The unit of market transactions is 1,000 bags, each 
of 49 lbs. Sales on description are the rule. Articles 
described in Tokyo are Tsuru brand of the Nisshin 
Seifun and Take brand of the Nippon Seifun. In 
Osaka, the Yuki brand of the Nisshin and the Hinode 
brand of the Nippon are described. The minimum 
unit of articles sold to rural districts is one carload 
of 10 tons, containing 445 bags. 

When flour mills intend to buy Japanese wheat, 
they instruct their factories to buy direct from farmers 
or let local wholesalers closely affiliated with mills 
purchase it. Usually, large wholesalers under direct 
control of mills maintain a close relation with many 
cereal merchants and farmers, and start heavy buying 
under instructions from the mills. Unlike the pur- 
chase of foreign wheat, cash payment is the rule with 
the home grown grain. In some cases, a large amount 
of money is paid in advance to wholesale traders by 
the mills. Purchases are made actively between June 
and August, and a margin of prices between Japanese 





A Japanese Bakery 











































and foreign wheat always is considered. During the 
first half of the year, flour mills use foreign wheat; 
during the second half, Japanese wheat. When mills 
buy home wheat, they avert possible competition with 
one another as much as possible... When the Nisshin 
Seifun buys, the Nippon Seifun withdraws; when the 
latter starts buying, the former keeps out of the mar- 
ket. This has been the practice for many years. 

Japanese flour is milled from a proper mixture of 
home, American, Canadian, Manchurian and Siberian 
wheat. Japanese wheat is inferior in quality to for- 
eign. It has a thick coat, and when milled lacks luster 
and is not suited for bread baking. The flour produc- 
tion percentage of Japanese wheat is small. 


Superior Grades for Domestic Use 


OF American, Canadian and Australian wheat im- 

ported here, the superior grade is intended for 
flour for home consumption and the inferior for ex- 
port. Canadian wheat mostly is used for bread bak- 
ing, American wheat for cake making and mixing, and 
Australian wheat for high class cake making and 
mixing. 

From one koku (5.11 bus) wheat is produced four 
bags of flour of 49 lbs. Flour mills here are not 
taxed to their full productive capacity, but operate 
at about 80 per cent. The monthly run is 25 days. 
The cost of flour production in Japan is about $1.05 
bbl. 

The Nisshin Seifun Kaisha attaches much signifi- 
cance to foreign news and cables on wheat prices and 
conditions. Mills’ buying orders for foreign wheat are 
issued on the basis of investigation and report of 
Kumasaburo Saito, probably the most reliable author- 
ity on wheat and flour in Japan. 

The daily quotations of future wheat in Chicago, 
Winnipeg, Liverpool and other centers; spot prices at 
foreign ports having direct dealing with Japan, such 
as Portland, Vancouver, Adelaide, Sydney and Mel- 
bourne; wheat production abroad; weekly wheat ship- 
ments from these ports; the amount of exports under 
transportation to consuming countries; stocks in Amer- 
ica, Canada, Argentina and England; the weather, crop 
conditions and wheat consumption in these countries,— 
all are carefully observed. 
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BARGAINS IN FLOUR 

VERY day thousands of buyers tell other thou- 
E sands of millers and their salesmen that they 
can buy as good flour from another miller at a lower 
price. A part of this doubtless is due to the natural 
desire to buy as cheaply as possible, but another and 
probably larger part arises from an honest belief that 
the statement is true. Numberless buyers believe that 
the miller who asks more than the lowest current quo- 
tation for his flour is robbing them, while considering 
the cheaper seller as reprehensible only in less degree. 

As a matter of fact, the price at which flour is 
sold usually is fairly representative of its quality. 
There are comparatively minor differences in millers’ 
cost of wheat, conversion and selling, but these ac- 
count for only a small part of the range in quotations 
on four. The money paid for wheat represents more 
than one hundred per cent of the cost of a barrel. of 
flour, the miller paying his expenses and securing his 
profit wholly from the sale of byproducts. 

The market of wheat is an open one, either in the 
district where the miller is located or at the nearest 
terminal market, and all of the millers in the country 
east of the Rocky Mountains obtain their supplies 
from the same general reservoir. Save for relatively 
minor advantages of buying acumen and occasional 
benefit from market changes,—most of which wash out 
in the end,—millers pay approximately the same price 
for wheat of like character. A similar situation pre- 
vails in the market for byproducts, although here, 
again, there are certain differences due to location, 
established trade and ability of mill management. 
Power and labor costs vary only in detail. 

These are the essential costs of flour production, 
and they are so nearly uniform among millers that, 
in its broadest view, it may be generally accepted that 
the price placed on flour is normally representative of 
its value, as determined by the kind of wheat ground, 
grade of flour, skill employed in its production and 
service given the customer. To believe that, with this 
similarity in cost elements, one barrel of flour is as 
good as another offered at a dollar or so per barrel 
less, is, of course, absurd. There might be, with every 
advantage to one mill and every disadvantage to 
another mill, a difference in price of one fourth that 
sum between flours of exactly equal merit. A greater 
spread means that the difference is in the quality of 
the flour itself, 

There remains, of course, the possibility that one 
miller is making a very great profit, while the other 
is making little or none. Profits in milling are not 
of that character. The majority of better type millers 
make money, but none make money at the rate which 
would be represented by selling flour at a dollar a 
barrel above the market, quality considered. Buyers 
of flour may accept it as axiomatic that narrow dif- 
ferences in the price of flour offered them are legiti- 
mate and may safely be taken advantage of; that wide 
differences are dangerous, and bargains so secured 
will turn into losses before they are through with 
them, 


* * * 


BAKING INDUSTRY TO CONFER 

a conference of members of the baking in- 
dustry of the United States has been called to 
meet at Chicago, Tuesday, September 25, to consider 
the state of the industry with especial reference to 
trade practices. While the conference is called by the 
Presidents of the two principal organizations of bak- 
ers, it is of unofficial character and not a part of 
the American Bakers Association annual convention. 
Every baker knows that the long continued period 

of comparative prosperity throughout the industry has 
produced a state which may be described as restless- 
hess. With the recent decline in cost of a part of 
the materials used in making bread, there are evi- 
dences here and there of temptation to take advantage 
of conditions to “get a competitor.” Competitors are 
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“A while back,” said Old Dad Fetchit of 
the Fish River Roller Mills, “Slackjaw 
Stone was all het up an’ forkin’ lightnin’ 
a over who was goin’ to get nomi- 
- nated for president. An’ 
then some of the boys 

) down to Pap Stone’s stare 
idded Slackjaw into runnin’ 
© for constable. Now he’s 
tearin’ up an’ down the crick 
¥ electioneerin’ for hisself an’ 
don’t hardly know that there’s 
, a national campaign a-goin’ on. 
Comin’ by here the other day he said 
he’d got plumb through worryin’ about 
the guv’ment down to Washington an’ 
was goin’ to do something wuth while 
for the farmers right here in the hills.” 






















not so easily “got.” Every one of them has the ability 
to fight back, sometimes more vigorously and to bet- 
ter effect than the aggressor in the attack. Many a 
“bread war” has uncovered a Tartar with unsuspected 
prowess in competitive warfare. Nobody, not even 
the public, profits from “bread wars,” and the baker 
who starts them nearly always profits least of all. 


* * * 


AN ECONOMIST ON ADVERTISING 


R. F. W. TAUSSIG, Henry Lee professor of 

economics at Harvard University, whose book, 
“Principles of Economics,” not only is of great 
authority but absorbingly interesting to the lay reader, 
says in a chapter on the general subject of the de- 
velopment of industrial combinations: 


A possible influence of the same sort (i.e. 
means for overcoming competition) appears in 
advertising. Mere effrontery in puffing your 
wares is an important factor in modern trade. 
The advertising problem is a curious one. It is 
not easy to say how far advertising serves a 
good purpose, how far it means waste. No 
doubt it introduces new contrivances, promotes 
variety in production and consumption; and it 
is often a means of useful competition. But 
sometimes it is a weapon of destructive com- 
petition. Among articles equally good, that 
which is systematically paraded is likely to be 
most readily sold. People are led to buy Smith’s 
wares rather than Jones’s. One might suppose 
that if Smith’s wares were equally good, and 
were sold at a lower price (made possible. by 
eliminating the advertising expense), he would 
hold his own in spite of Jones’s preposterous 
puffing. But, in fact, Jones’s wares are pre- 
ferred; some vague impression of superiority 
is produced by the incessant boasting. Plenti- 
ful cash is the sine qua non of an effective 
advertising campaign. The large producer, or 
would-be monopolist, has here again a tactical 
advantage. ; 


Dr. Taussig is a Ph. D., Litt. D. and LL. D., but it 
seems within reason to submit that he would gain no 
added laurels were an unkind fate to thrust him 
equipped with no better lance than this into the lists 
of modern publicity. “Incessant boasting” seems a 
harsh and cruel term to apply to the greatest single 
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force in modern industrial development. Neverthe- 
less, the philosopher’s point of view is not without 
merit. Perhaps some part of modern advertising is 
in very truth “preposterous puffing.” 

The Northwestern Miller is grateful that its lines 
have: fallen into such pleasant places that both Jones 
and Smith, when using its columns, are restrained 
in expression and that the superiority of their wares 
is not vague and boastful, but truthful and very real. 
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AN AMERICAN TRAIT 

ee | T seems to be an American trait,” said Dr. R. W. 

Dunlop, assistant secretary of agriculture, in his 
recent Ohio address, “to- turn to Congress for as- 
sistance in nearly all kinds of situations where local 
agencies fail to bring about reforms. That is one 
of the natural outcomes of popular centralized gov- 
ernment, and since it is a part of our system, there 
is no reason why it should not be done. But students 
of political science are coming to feel that, by de- 
pending upon Congress for help, a great many effec- 
tive agencies are overlooked. 

“Too much dependence upon legislation handicaps 
a cause, for the reason that the creation of a public 
opinion is neglected; and no movement can be success- 
ful, even with legislative backing, unless there is a 
popular demand for it. In the final analysis, the 
people themselves must carry on the work to make a 
reform successful. That principle can well be applied 
to legislation directly affecting the farmer. No amount 
of law making can cure all the ills of the farmer. 
We must do most of the curing by applying medicine 
of our own.” 

The dangers of this too great dependence upon 
government as a healer of every ill are by no means 
limited to the problem of agriculture. Nothing is too 
small to be unworthy the attention of Congress and 
of serious consideration of what kind of law should 
be passed to fix it. Commerce and transportation, 
labor, mothers and morals, habits and the price of 
cabbages, all sooner or later are brought to the gov- 
ernment grist, and in many, if not most, instances 
are ground not only exceeding fine but with astonish- 
ing stupidity. 

The record of great failures accompanying vary- 
ing degrees of admitted benefits is a long one. In a 
modern sense it must include the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth amendments, with their interminable political 
and economic blight upon the South. Of another sort 
is the regulation of commerce, which threatened the 
existence of railways until sound management and 
amelioration of enforcement processes found a way 
out after the period of actual government operation. 
Slightly different are the Sherman and -Platt laws, 
passed to keep industry weak in the public interest 
but actually father and mother of every existing giant 
corporation. 

Ordinarily differentiated from these, but actually 
of the same general character, is the Eighteenth 
Amendment. The fact of legal prohibition is an in- 
stance of the desire to fix everything by law. 

In all of these, and scores of lesser affairs, the 
record of correction of ills, other than violations of 
rights of life and property, is not such as to warrant 
the “American trait” of appeal to the government to 
bring about change. The action of the individual, 
says an aphorism, is determined by his intellect, that 
of the mass by its emotions. It is the emotion of peo- 
ple which is reflected to Congress, and it is in response 
to this influence that most laws are passed. 

There is, on the whole, basis for wonder, perhaps 
for renewed thanks to a gracious Providence, that 
laws to doctor politics, economics and even human 
minds and bodies are as few as they are. We have 
much reason to take heart from this fact, and, mean- 
while, to evidence our gratitude for manifold blessings 
by abstinence from new economic adventures until we 
have progressed somewhat further in the uncertain 
ones in which we now are engaged. 
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Domestic Demand.—The Canadian wheat crop estimate easily was the feature 
of last week’s market, and the fact that the report failed to depress prices did 
much to improve the outlook for flour business. The reaction of the trade gen- 
erally was bullish, as declines were ex- 
pected if the official report indicated a 
record crop, which it did. One of the 
principal immediate effects was the ac- 
celerating of shipping instructions, par- 
ticularly in the Southwest. Northwest- 
ern mills sold about 160 per cent of their 
capacity last week and southwestern 
mills averaged near capacity, with most 
of the business materializing in the latter 
half of that period. Buying was in small 
lots and rather evenly divided among all 
classes of trade, although jobbers were 
somewhat more active than any one else. 
Soft wheat millers are experiencing considerable difficulty in making sales, as high 
wheat premiums are forcing flour quotations almost to prohibitive levels. Millers 
who are endeavoring to maintain the quality of their established brands at any 
cost are encountering the competition of others who are using a considerable mix- 
ture of low protein hard winter wheat, and the price discrepancy is wide. 

Export.—Foreign business is still far below what it normally is at this time 
of the year. Sales are being made to many scattered markets, but the volume is 
small. The chief obstacle in all territories is price, as foreign importers’ ideas 
are often as much as $1 bbl below mill quotations. 

Clears.—Despite the light export demand, many mills report a tight situation 
in clears. This is more noticeable in the Southwest than in other sections. Much 
of the output is being used to make stuffed straights, although blenders and manu- 
facturers of pancake flour also are active in the market. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations are unchanged to 10c bbl lower than a week ago. 

Production.—Shipping instructions are showing marked improvement. The 
freer flow of specifications that started a fortnight ago has continued since, and 
mills in some instances now have an accumulation of instructions. The largest 
gains last week were made in the Southwest. Kansas City increased production 
20 per cent over the preceding week, while gains in other centers ranged from 
2 to 10 per cent. Buffalo mills gained 12 points, Chicago 10 and St. Louis 6. Output 
on the Pacific Coast also was higher, but the Northwest and the central states 
showed slight losses. 

Millfeed—A stronger market for millfeed has developed from the steady 
inquiry and the light offerings of mills. Mixed car demand is especially active. 
Little interest is displayed either by buyers or millers in deferred shipments, but 
all of the current production is being absorbed easily. Shorts are relatively in bet- 
ter demand than bran. Prices are $1@2.50 ton higher than a week ago. 

oop 


European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ena., Sept. 18.—(Special Cable)—Flour business is slow, with hand- 
to-mouth buying the rule. Prices of Canadian flour are 2s too high to compete 
with the home milled product, and the former, consequently, is neglected. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian top patents 33s 6d@34s per 280 lbs ($5.67@5.76 bbl), Cana- 
dian export patents 3ls 6d ($5.34 bbl), Kansas export patents 32s 6d ($5.51 bbl), 
American milled Manitobas 35s 6d ($6.01 bbl), Australian patents 31s 6d ($5.34 
bbl), Argentine low grades 23s ($3.90 bbl). Home milled straight run is officially 
quoted at 31s ($5.25 bbl), but is selling at 30s ($5.08 bbl). 

Liverpool.—It is impossible to sell imported flour, owing to the severe compe- 
tition by home mills. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 34s per 280 lbs 
($5.76 bbl), Canadian export patents 32s ($5.42 bbl), American soft winter pat- 
ents 37s ($6.27 bbl), Kansas export patents 32s 6d ($5.51 bbl), Australian pat- 
ents 31s@32s 6d ($5.25@5.51 bbl), American low grades 29s ($4.91 bbl), Canadian 
low grades 27s ($4.57 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Flour business is at a standstill, with buyers bearish. Stocks of 
American and Canadian flour are small. Today’s quotations: Canadian export pat- 
ents 32s@32s 6d per 280 lbs ($5.42@5.51 bbl), Kansas export patents 34s 6d 
($5.84 bbl), Canadian winters 33s 6d@35s 6d ($5.67@6.01 bbl), American winters 
41@48s ($6.95@7.28 bbl), Australian patents 32s ($5.42 bbl), Pacific patents 35s 
($5.93 bbl). 

Belfast—Buyers are interested only in home milled flour, and sales of the 
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imported product are hopeless at present prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian top 
patents 34s 6d@35s per 280 lbs ($5.84@5.93 bbl), Canadian export patents 31s 6d 
@82s 6d ($5.34@5.51 bbl), American ‘milled Manitobas 83s@33s 6d ($5.59@5,67 
bbl), American soft winters 34s ($5.76 bbl), home milled, delivered, 38s ($5.59 bbl), 

Amsterdam.—The flour market is quiet, with only a few sales being made fo, 


January-April shipment. 


Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents, for October 


shipment $6.20@6.45 per 100 kilos ($5.51@5.72 bbl), for November-December Ship- 
ment $6.30@6.60 ($5.60@5.87 bbl), Kansas top patents $6.50@6.80 ($5.76@6,5 
bbl), Kansas straights $6.30@6.50 ($5.60@5.78 bbl), home milled, delivered, $639 


($5.60 bbl), Belgian flour $6 ($5.33 bbl). 


Hamburg.—tThere is very little trading in the flour market, with some hand. 


to-mouth buying being done, chiefly in home milled flour. 


Today’s quotations: (a. 


nadian top patents $6.95 per 100 kilos ($6.17 bbl), Canadian export patents $6.49 


($5.69 bbl), Kansas patents $6.35@6.70 


($5.683@5.96 bbl), home milled, delivered, 


$9.10 ($8.10 bbl), rye flour $7.50@7.85 ($6.68@6.97 bbl). 


Oslo.—Demand for flour continues slow. Buyers are cautious. 


Today’s quota- 


tions: Canadian top patents $6.75 per 100 kilos ($6.17 bbl), Canadian export pat- 
ents $6.40@6.50 ($5.69@5.78 bbl), Minnesota top patents $7.30 ($6.50 bbl), Kansas 
patent $7 ($6.23 bbl), American rye flour $5 ($4.43 bbl), German rye flour $5.59 


($4.88 bbl). 


WHEAT 


The London wheat market is quiet, and there is no forward purchasing. The 


Liverpool market also is dull. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market at London is quiet and easier. 


Middlings are quoted at 


£8 12s 6d ton, bran at £7, ex-mill, Plate pollards, afloat, £7, for September-Decem- 


ber shipment £6 17s 6d. At Liverpool, American low grades are too high. 


Argen- 


tine low grades are selling at £9@£9 2s 6d, ex-ship. The Belfast market is active; 


bran is firm at £10, delivered. 


OIL CAKE 


Demand for cottonseed cake at London is small. 


Home made cottonseed cake 


is quoted at £7 2s 6d@£7 15s, ex-mill, Egyptian £7 2s 6d, ex-ship. Sales of im- 
ported cottonseed cake at Liverpool are slow. American linseed cake is offered 
at £11 10s, and Plate pollards £11 15s, c.if., for September-October shipment. 
American cottonseed meal, new crop, is quoted at £9 15s for October-December 


shipment. 


OATMEAL 


At London, offers of Scottish meal are increasing at a price of 42s 6d, ex-store. 
The quality is regarded as excellent. Continental rolled oats are quoted at 34s, 
c.i.f. American and Canadian brokers are selling rolled oats at 35s 6d, while mills 
are offering at 38s 6d and meal at 36s 6d. The Belfast market is dull and de- 
pressed. American and Canadian rolled oats are quoted at 36s, c.if., and Irish 


rolled oats 40s, delivered. 


C. F. G. Raikes. 
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Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTHWEST— Sep. 17 Sep. 18 

Sept. 15 Sept. 8 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ...205,988 227,252 289,286 289,611 
Duluth-Superior 23,445 21,355 30,980 20,810 
Outside mills*..216,653 241,668 277,429 266,938 





Totals ....446,086 490,275 597,695 577,359 
SOUTH WEST— 

Kansas City...170,121 130,611 167,712 147,207 
Atchison ...... 21,285 28,668 29,376 28,585 
Wichita ....... 39,000 39,628 41,483 62,307 
Salina ......... 40,657 39,604 43,049 30,147 
St. Joseph .... 40,992 36,104 43,820 43,733 
Omaha ,....... 24,874 25,518 25,893 25,183 


Outside millsf.. 230,914 223,202 203,638 282,626 





Totals ....567,843 494,667 554,971 609,788 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 





St. Louis ...... 34,200 30,800 32,100 33,100 
Outsidet .... 49,800 46,800 48,200 59,000 
Central Statesf 75,992 68,731 32,475 61,122 
Southeast ..... 87,511 88,650 94,978 95,058 
Totals ....247,503 234,981 207,753 238,280 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 28,481 23,927 36,192 27,660 
Seattle ........ 35,908 31,468 37,567 22,726 
Tacoma ....... 51,298 50,501 42,858 32,729 





Totals ....115,687 105,896 106,617 83,115 
Buffalo ........ 208,704 178,254 223,220 210,887 
Chicago ....... 34,608 29,965 37,000 37,000 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 





NORTHWEST— Sep. 17 Sep. 18 
wear } Sept. 8 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ...... 49 63 55 
Duluth-Superior .. $3 58 84 56 
Outside mills*.... 69 59 63 63 
Average’ ..... 55 54 64 58 
SOUTHWEST— ; 
Kansas City ...... 86 66 95 85 
eee 92 98 96 
Lo. ee 63 66 83 
Salina ..... 84 93 80 
St. Joseph 716 92 92 
eRe ee 9 93 94 92 
Outside millst ... 73 71 62 85 
Average ..... 78 68 77 86 
CENTRAL AND a 
eae 50 53 52 
Omteibet siesiccee 87 54 55 61 
Central Statesf .. 64 67 74 66 
Southeast ........ 57 62 63 64 
Average ..... 59 60 65 64 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ......... 17 64 42 44 
Seattle ..6cc.secee 717 67 80 56 
TACOMA cecccceces 90 89 75 of 
Average ..... 70 63 64 2 
eS 82 70 88 89 
GRIOREO 5 56.6030 85 75 92 92 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 


Superior. 
controlled in that city. 


tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. 


tMills outside of St. Louis, but 


{Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 18. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


Chicago Minneapolis 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, 


Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 

Spring first patent .......... $5.90@ 6.45 $6.65@ 7.15 §$....@.... $6.10@ 6.60 $...@ 7.40 $6.40@ 6.90 $6.50@ 6.85 $7.30@ 7.55 $7.50@ 7.65 $6.40@ 6.80 si 50@ 8.00 
Spring standard patent ..... 5.65@ 6.30 6.20@ 6.80 004 Beves 5.75@ 6.25 6.85@ 7.10 6.10@ 6.45 6.00@ 6.35 6.80@ 7.15 6.40@ 7.60 6.00@ 6.40 ~@ wo 
Spring first clear ........... 5.10@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.50 a eee 5.25@ 5.50 6.00@ 6.25 56.90@ 6.25 — Ye 6.20@ 6.45 6.25@ 6.60 coco @oces @ eoee 
Hard winter short patent ... 5.70@ 6.10 eree Pree 6.00@ 6.50 6.20@ 6.70 pt «6 Mete « 6.00@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.60 6.70@ 7.10 6.35@ 6.70 6.30@ 6.70 7.00@ 7.50 
Hard winter straight ....... 5.00@ 5.40 — = 5.50@ 5.70 5.00@ 5.50 SY Se 5.50@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.10 6.30@ 6.55 090 oes on 5.90@ 6.30 oo @ wove 
Hard winter first clear ..... 4.40@ 4.80 ocr. 4.50@ 4.90 4.50@ 56.00 — steer ecew coves oe cw s 6a ,eeres ve oe @ wee 
Soft winter short patent .... 6.10@ 7.40 «0 @.. oo Qidice 6.75@ 7.25 o»- @i. esac ies 6.25@ 6.50 Ties. Bree 6.40@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.25 8.50@ 8.75 
Soft winter straight ........ 5.60@ 6.30 oo Bee o oles 5.75@ 6.25 oo 6.00@ 6.50 *5.60@ 5.85 *5.75@ 6.76 6.25@ 6.40 6.45@ 6.75 7.50@ 7.1 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.10@ 5.50 Sees seek os ae 5.00@ 5.50 eur! yee cone aes ce é0e Goose Pe, pe 6.15@ 6.30 @ sven 6.00@ 6.50 
Rye flour, white ............ 5.75@ 5.90 6.05@ 6.15 2 @.» «+2. @ 6.55 6.70@ 7.00 6.20@ 6.40 6.25@ 6.50 6.65@ 6.90 6.55@ 6.70 @ --@ g 
Pepe TO, GORE. « cavassccuaes 4.10@ 4.60 4.30@ 4.55 -@.... ~»@ 4.95 4.60@ 4.90 Tee Pere 4.75@ 56.00 5.00@ 5.25 5.15@ 5.35 @. ose @- 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard pohene-: Seattle San Francisco Toronto ee Vemiiabe + winntpes 
Family patent...$6.70@ 7.20 $....@ OS Sea $....@ ss $6.30@ 6.50 Spring top patent{...$....@7.20 6 - @7.95 Spring exports§....32s 6d@33s 
GEE. Se wccces 4.60@ 5.30 Ae Dakota ........ 6.70@ 7. 65 8.00@ 8.50 Spring second patent{ ....@6.60 - @6.95 Ontario 90%. patentst. wr +d 
CRE “ei act ceed 4.90@ 5.50 ee err Montana ....... 6.00@ 7.15 7.00@ 7.25 Spring first clearf ... .... @5.50 - @5.95 Ontario exports§ .......... 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 198- Ib jutes. tSecondhand peicbg $200- -Ib ‘jutes 
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Averaging the Advertising Slogans 
USINESS men generally are interest- 
B ed in advertising in these times of 
hectic competition, and probably nine out 
of the proverbial ten have at some time 
or another in their careers experimented 
with a slogan with which to draw atten- 
tion to their companies. There is some 
amusement, therefore, in a list of such 
slogans devised and used over a period 
of years by prominent national advertis- 
ers. The list was circulated among a 
of professional advertising men, 
who were asked to identify as many of 
the slogans as they were certain about. 
The highest grade obtained by any of 
them was but 38, out of a possible 50. 
Considering the fact that each of the ad- 
vertisers had spent many thousands of 
dollars to make the catch phrases well 
known, the percentage of correct an- 
swers was surprisingly low. 


+ + 

THE WRITER submitted the list to 
several housewives, each of whom pur- 
chased all of the supplies for her re- 
spective kitchen. It would naturally be 
supposed that these women would be 
consistent readers of food and household 
supply advertisements, and, consequent- 
ly, familiar with phrases which come to 
their attention every few days. In no 
case, however, were more than 35 cor- 
rect identifications made, and the aver- 
age was 15. Seemingly, the best known 
slogans are for Gold Medal flour, Dutch 
Cleanser, Life Savers, Packard motor 
cars, Bon Ami, Wrigley’s chewing gum, 
Ivory soap and Scott’s Tissue, as every 
one had those perfect. Several women 
attributed phrases to the proper com- 
modities, but associated them with 
brands manufactured by competitors of 
the advertisers. . 


IF YOU think the task is simple, try 
it yourself. Our own score was 30. 

1. Ask Dad—He Knows. 

2. Ask the Man Who Owns One. 

8. Best in the Long Run. 

4. Built for Sleep. 

5. Candy Mint With the Hole. 

6. Chases Dirt. 

7. A Clean Tooth Never Decays. 

8. Cleans As It Polishes. 

9. Cocoa With That Chocolaty Taste. 

10. Covers the Earth. 

ll, Eventually—Why Not Now? 

12. The Flavor Lasts. 

13. From Contented Cows. 

14. Hammer the Hammer. 

15. Hasn’t Scratched Yet. 

16. It’s Toasted. 

17. Like Old Friends, 
Well. 

18. The More You Eat the More You 
Want. 

19. No Metal Can Touch You. 
. The Skin You Love to Touch. 
. There’s a Reason. 
. Time to Re-tire. 
. The Watch with the Purple Ribbon. 
. When It Rains—It Pours. 
. Built Like a Skyscraper. 
Makes Every Meal an Event. 
Regular as Clockwork. 
America’s Most Famous Dessert. 
For Economical Transportation. 
Let the Kitchen Maid Be Your 
hen Aid, 
His Master’s Voice. 
No Springs—Honest Weight. 
It Beats as It Sweeps as It Cleans. 
Delicious and Refreshing. 
Soft as Old Linen. 
The Watch of Railroad Accuracy. 
Mild as May. 
You Just Know She Wears Them. 
Works While You Sleep. 
The Coffee That Lets You Sleep. 
Now You'll Like Bran. 

42. The Quality Is Remembered Long 
After the Price is Forgotten. 

43. Concrete for Permanence. 

44. Good to the Last Drop. 

45. The Instrument of the Immortals. 

46. Keep That Schoolgirl Complexion. 

47. It Floats. 


they Wear 
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48. A Pillow for the Body. 
49. Everywhere on Everything. 
50, For the Gums. 


+ + 
IN RESPONSE to a welcome by the 
mayor, a member of the Pennsylvania 
Millers’ State Association at its conven- 
tion last week said: “In milling wheat in- 
to flour, we are engaged in the manu- 
facture of the most universally used com- 
modity in the world.” Without intent to 
contradict for the sole purpose of argu- 
ment, we correct the speaker. The food- 
stuff most universally used is nothing 
more or less than the humble onion, 
which is the only commodity eaten the 
world over. It is popular even in the 
uncivilized tribes of Africa and South 
America. 
+ + 


THE RECENT signing of a pact to 
end wars leads to the observation that 
all the nations need to do to establish 
peace is to get rid of the word “for- 


eigner.” 
+ + 


Al Smith had sufficient nerve to say 
that he would rather be wet than presi- 
dent, but the genuine wet is one who 
would rather be tight than president. 


oo 


NOVADEL WINS SUIT 
AGAINST PURIFYNE 


Decision Restrains Further Infringement— 
Novadel Now Holds U. 8S. Monopoly on 
Organic Peroxide Bleaching Agents 


New York, N. Y.—The Novadel Proc- 
ess Corporation scored a sweeping vic- 
tory in its patent litigation against the 
American Purifyne Co., Inc., when Judge 
Coleman, in the federal court of the 
southern district of New York, on Sept. 
13, handed down his decision sustaining 
the Novadel patent and declaring that 
the sale and use of Purifyne was a di- 
rect infringement on the Novadel patent. 
An interlocutory judgment is directed 
restraining further infringement and 
providing for the ascertainment of the 
amount which will completely compen- 
sate the plaintiff for the wrong done. 
This decision gives the Novadel company 
the monopoly on the right to use organic 
peroxides in the bleaching or treatment 
of cereal milling products in the United 
States. 

oo 


PROTEIN CONTENT HIGHER 
IN CANADIAN WHEAT TEST 


Winnirec, Man.—During the past 10 
days, one of the leading mills in Canada 
has been testing a large number of sam- 
ples of the new wheat crop for protein 
content, and reports that results to date 
are very Satisfactory. The following 
figures show comparison of average pro- 
tein per cent of the new crop this year, 
against results of the past two years: 


1926 1927 1928 
BEORIONS 06 cccccvecens 11.4 11.2 12.3 
Saskatchewan ........ 13.6 12.3 12.8 


pa ER 15.5 11.8 12.0 

It will be noticed that Manitoba shows 
a higher protein percentage than in the 
past two years, Saskatchewan about one 
half of 1 per cent better than a year 
ago, and Alberta slightly over 1927, but 
much below the average of two years 
ago. One of the most satisfactory fac- 
tors in the new crop is the absence of 
the effect of rust. Samples generally are 
well filled, and will give good results 
in milling. 

oo > 


KROGER CONTINUES TO ADD 
TO HOLDINGS IN SOUTH 


Negotiations are said to be under way 
for the sale of 108 stores in Kentucky 
and southern Indiana, now operated by 
the Piggly Wiggly Corporation of Louis- 
ville, to the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co., Cincinnati. An option also is held 
by the Kroger interests on the 57 stores 
of the Memphis Piggly Wiggly Co., Inc., 
at Memphis, Tenn. 

oS 
GENERAL BAKING CO. CHANGES 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Charles Yost, man- 
ager of the Oklahoma City, Okla., plant 


of the General Baking Co., will be ap- | 
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Western Canadian Situation Unchanged 


Wiynirec, Man.—There has been little change in the western Canadian crop 
situation during the past week. Weather, generally, has been fair, and threshing 
is general over the entire West, with extremely heavy deliveries at all country 
points, There is still a fair percentage of uncut crops in Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
and reports indicate that they are not maturing very satisfactorily, due to the 
shorter days and very cool nights. There was little or no frost last week. 


oS 


Rains Again Hamper Northwest Harvest 

Mrinneapouis, Mrinn.—Heavy rains on Sept. 12, and again Sept. 14-15, have 
further delayed threshing in Minnesota and South Dakota. Some points report 
wheat in shock as sprouting. Not much threshing from shock remains to be done, 
however, because more farmers stacked their grain this year than usual, for later 
threshing. The weather has been more favorable for field work in parts of North 
Dakota and Montana. Yields from all over the spring wheat belt are very spotted, 
running from as low as 7 to as high as 35 bus per acre. The quality, in spots, 
naturally has been affected by adverse weather conditions, but, in the main, is 
better than a year ago. The best returns, both as to yield and quality, are coming 
from western North Dakota and Montana. The protein survey of the department 
of milling, North Dakota Agricultural College, shows that the average protein of 
bread wheat in that state is 12.15 per cent, and of durum 11.33. 

oe] 


Oregon Harvest Practically Completed 
PortLanp, Orecon.—With harvest practically completed, the Oregon spring 
wheat crop, is estimated at 3,778,000 bus and winter wheat at 19,440,000. The 
total crop of 23,218,000 bus compares with a yield of 26,782,000 last year and 


21,504,000, the five-year average. 


The official estimate of the Pacific northwestern 


crop is 98,754,000 bus, against 112,500,000 last year and 83,314,000, the five-year 


average. 


The Oregon oats crop is estimated at 11,326,000 bus, and barley at 3,717,000, 


both larger than a year ago. 


Od 


Harvest Advances in Montana 


Great Fatis, Mont.—A heavy rain on Sept. 7 retarded harvest operations for 
a day or two in Montana, but dry weather has prevailed since, and the work is 


progressing satisfactorily. 


Combine harvesting has been practically completed, 


while shock threshing operations are in full swing. 
oo 


World Wheat Production Higher 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The 1928 wheat production in 30 countries is estimated 
at 3,188,722,000 bus, compared with 2,989,721,000 in the same countries in 1927, 
when they represented nearly 85 per cent of the estimated world total, exclusive 


of Russia and China. 


The current report includes the Canadian crop. 


Wheat 


production in the United States is now indicated to be 901,072,000 bus, an increase 
of 9,780,000 since Aug. 1 and of 28,475,000 over the 1927 crop. 
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pointed assistant to Bryce B. Smith, 
Kansas City manager, in about six 
weeks. Mr. Yost has been with the com- 
pany 15 years. He will be succeeded at 
Oklahoma City by Harry Carlson, who 
has been manager of the Enid, Okla., 
branch of the company. Mr. Carlson 
has had about eight years’ service with 
the General company. 


oo > 


E. H. MARSHALL, BROTHER OF 
CONTINENTAL DIRECTOR, DEAD 


Kansas Crty, Mo., Sept. 18.—(Special 
Telegram )—Edwin H. Marshall, brother 
of M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Continental 
Baking Corporation, New York, died 
here on Sept. 18. Mr. Marshall, who was 
52 years of age, was a member of the 
firm of Marshall & Wiley, local coffee 
brokers. 

oto 
INDIANA FEED DEALER DEAD 


Worley E. Hayes, wholesale and retail 
dealer in flour and feed, died at his 
home at Kokomo, Ind., on Sept. 6. Mr. 
Hayes, who was 67 years of age, was a 
veteran in the flour and feed business. 
For 16 years he was in the employ of the 
Darnell & Dawson Mills, Kokomo, and 
after the closing of the affairs of that 
company operated a feed business there. 


ov 
DUTCH ADMIRAL VISITS MILLER 


C. J. G. de Booy, admiral of the Royal 
Netherland navy, is visiting his brother, 
Justus de Booy, former manager of the 
Elk River (Minn.) Milling Co., in Min- 
neapolis. Admiral de Booy is on his way 
to Venezuela. 

<S! 


The number of hectares sown to ce- 
reals and linseed in Argentina this year 
is officially estimated at 13,313,000, an 
increase of 320,000 over the previous 
year. 





CEREAL CHEMISTS SELECT 


NEXT CONVENTION CITY 


After a careful survey of the situa- 
tion, the executive committee of the 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists has selected Kansas City as the 
place, and May 8, 1929, as the date, for 
the next annual convention. It has been 
decided that the convention expense will 
be defrayed by the registration fee sys- 
tem, rather than by solicitation from the 
mills and allied industries. 

C. E. Mangels, president of the asso- 
ciation, has appointed the following com- 
mittees: convention program, R. J. Clark, 
Schulz Baking Co., Kansas City, C. H. 
Bailey, University of Minnesota Farm 
School, St. Paul, and W. L. Heald, Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; mem- 
bership, A. A. Jones, Hoyland Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, W. A. Alcock, West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Rolfe Frye, Valier & Spies Milling 
Corporation, St. Louis, Bert Ingels, Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 
C. D. Kress, Sperry Flour Co., Vallejo, 
Cal., L. E. Leatherock, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, C. T. Newell, Burrus Mill 
& Elevator Co., Fort Worth, Texas, W. 
A. Richards, International Milling Co., 
Buffalo. 

The committee on flour specifications, 
under the chairmanship of F. A. Collatz, 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has held several meetings, and has 
begun work on the question of the offi- 
cial Greek method of determining the 
acidity of flour, along two lines. First, 
the existing correlation between the offi- 
cial Greek method and that of the asso- 
ciation, and, second, a careful search of 
chemical and medical literature to deter- 
mine the scientific basis for the ruling 
of the Greek government. In order to 
make the latter study, the milling com- 
panies have contributed sufficient funds 
to engage the services of a qualified ab- 
stractor, 
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FIRE DESTROYS UNIT 
OF WASHBURN CROSBY 


Washburn “A” Mill Gutted by Flames of 
Undetermined Origin—Plant to 
Be Rebuilt 


Mrinneapouis, Minn.—The Washburn 
“A” mill, located in the center of the 
west side milling district here, was gut- 
ted by fire, Sept. 16, with a loss esti- 
mated at approximately $500,000. The 
fire started shortly after midnight Satur- 
day, and was still smoldering on Mon- 
day. It was the most dangerous and 
stubborn blaze the local fire department 
has had to cope with in years, threaten- 
ing, as it did, the entire milling district. 

The “A” mill, an eight-story stone 
structure, was formerly one of ‘the larg- 
est units of the Washburn Crosby Co. 
It had gradually been dismantled in re- 
cent years, the machinery being used 
elsewhere. The structure, however, 
housed a 1,500-bbl wheat flour mill, a 
1,500-bbl rye mill and an 800-bbl semo- 
lina unit. In the building also was a 
feed packing department. 

The plant had been closed and sealed 
on Sept. 15, in order that it might be 
fumigated with hydrocyanic gas. When 
the fire started early the next morning, 
the gas prevented the firemen from en- 
tering the building and locating the 
blaze, so, on this account, it made greater 
headway than it ordinarily would have. 
Even though they could not get into 
the building, some of the fire fighters 
nearest it had to don gas masks. For 
a while it was feared that the fire would 
eat its way into the utility building ad- 
joining, but the massive walls of the 
“A” mill and the fire doors prevented 
this. 

Because of the peculiar hazards sur- 
rounding the fire, and their inability to 
investigate quickly, the authorities have 
not been able as yet to decide definitely 
as to its cause. The alarm system, how- 
ever, indicated that it started on the 
fourth floor. Evidently the water pump- 
ing system in the mill was partially put 
out of commission, because the pressure 
otherwise would have been sufficient to 
keep a fire from making much headway. 

A conveyor gallery runs through the 
“A” mill, to carry wheat from the ter- 
minal to the other units. This gallery 
is supported by the walls of the build- 
ing and, since they withstood the heat 
and are still standing, the operation of 
these other units was not long delayed. 
The B, C, D and F mills are all again 
in operation. 

It will be several days before the ex- 
tent of the loss can be definitely deter- 
mined. In the meantime, the company 
will proceed at once with rebuilding. 

The “A” mill stands on the site of the 
original “A,” which was destroyed by an 
explosion 50 years ago. 


ov] 


DOMINION BAKERIES, LTD., 
PLANS EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Toronto, Ont.—An_ expansion pro- 
gram in eastern and central Canada is 
forecast for the Dominion Bakeries, 
Ltd., a recently formed company which 
absorbed the plants owned by Mackey’s 
Bread, Ltd. The capitalization of the 
new company will consist of 61/2 per cent 
first preferred stock, 642 per cent sec- 
ond preferred, and no par value com- 
mon shares. It is understood that the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., will hold 
the majority of the second preferred and 
common shares, while the first preferred 
will be offered to the public. Plants 
now owned by the company have a com- 
bined annual capacity of 13,500,000 14- 
Ib loaves. George A. Mackey will be 
president of the new organization. 

nad 


OUTPUT LIMITATION SOUGHT 
BY SMALL MILLS IN JAPAN 


Toxyo, Japan.—The limitation on the 
output of wheat flour in Japan, which 
was removed on May 31, 1928, may be 
enforced again, if the two large com- 
panies, the Nisshin Seifun Kaisha and 
the Nippon Seifun Kaisha, accept a plan 
proposed by the smaller mills, which 
maintain that the recent declines in the 
flour price have made this policy neces- 
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sary. The large mills are rather unfa- 
vorably inclined, however, contending 
that the present price of Japanese wheat 
is such that the declines in flour are not 
resulting in losses. 

The Nisshin Seifun and the Nippon 
Seifun have completed the expansion of 
their plants at Tsurumi and Nagoya, 
respectively, and believe that the larger 
production which will result will ma- 
terially lower the cost of manufacture. 

The Chinese Nationalist government 
has imposed a tax of 10c silver per 
sack on Chinese and foreign flour in 
three provinces of China, effective Sept. 
10. Active buying of flour in anticipa- 
tion of the enforcement resulted in the 
rising of prices in China. It is believed 
that the tax will seriously hamper the 
Japanese flour trade, which is now firm- 
ly established, especially in North China 
where 5,000,000 of the 12,000,000 sacks 
of imported flour are Japanese. 

M. MarvyaMa. 
o> 


HEAVY GAINS REPORTED 
IN CHAIN GROCERY SALES 


Statements of four chain grocery 
stores for the first eight months of 1928 
show an aggregate increase in sales of 
$43,170,717. The Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co., which now operates over 4,300 
stores, reports record August. sales of 
28.18 per cent increase over last year, 
and a gain of 19.33 per cent for the first 
eight months of 1928. Kroger sales for 
the first eight months totaled $126,069,- 
910, compared with $105,640,002. Safe- 
way Stores, Inc., report an increase of 
36.9 per cent for the first eight months 
and &3.4 per cent for August. This 
company’s sales for the first eight months 
of 1928 totaled $65,550,272, compared 
with $47,878,035. The Sanitary Grocery 
Co.’s sales for the first eight months 
amounted to $14,603,317, compared with 
$10,672,932, a gain of 36.6 per cent. 
August sales showed a gain of 47.7 per 
cent over last year. The Bird Grocery 
Stores report sales of $11,207,591 for the 
first six months of 1928, compared with 
$10,060,403 last year, an increase of 11.4 
per cent. August sales gained 7.8 per 
cent over the same month last year. 


oS 
CORN PRODUCTS CO. FINDS 
SITE FOR FAR EAST PLANT 


Toxyo, Japan.—The Corn Products 
Refining Co., New York, has definitely 
selected Shingishu, Korea, as the site for 
its cornstarch plant in the Far East. 
The project has received the official ap- 
proval of the government of Korea, and 
it is expected that construction work 
will be begun next spring. The company 
had two representatives in Japan and 
Korea last year, and several sites were 
considered before the final selection of 
Shingishu. Plans have been made to 
import about 1,800,000 tons of Man- 
churian corn, from which 40,000 tons of 
cornstarch will be made. The annual 
consumption of cornstarch in Japan is 
8,000 tons, and the company plans to 
market the surplus in China and other 
consuming centers in the Orient. The 
joint investment in the enterprise by 
American and Japanese interests, which 
was the original plan of procedure, is 
not likely to be effected. 

M. Maruyama. 
ad 


OPERATIVE MILLERS MEET 
IN DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 


District No. 6 of the Association of 
Operative Millers held a quarterly meet- 
ing at Dowagiac, Mich., on Sept. 15, at 
which there were 63 registrations. The 
selection of the city was in compliment 
to George E. Melvin, past president of 
the association. Mr. Melvin has been 
superintendent of the Colby Milling Co. 
there for 36 years. He was recently 
presented with a gold watch by his com- 
pany, commemorating his many years of 
service. 

The district meeting was at Indian 
Lake, a resort six miles from Dowagiac. 
Albert List, of Saginaw, Mich., read a 
paper on “Qualifications of a Successful 
Mill Superintendent.” Afterward there 
were discussions on various topics, in- 
cluding corrugations, humidity control, 
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the new crop and other subjects. A 
banquet was served at “Bird’s Nest Inn,” 
a charming place on the lake shore, in 
the evening. 

In compliment to Mr. Melvin many 
came from Chicago, near-by Indiana and 
other sections. B. C. Williams, of Wich- 
ita, Kansas, was there, and so was M. F. 
Dillon, national secretary. Both of the 
last named made addresses. The Rev. 
Joe Fox, an eloquent after-dinner speak- 
er, made a humorous address. 

The next meeting of District No. 6 will 
be in Jackson, Mich., March 16. 

<>! 


BAKERY MANAGERS WILL 
DISCUSS CHAIN PROBLEM 


Cuicaco, Ixru.—Chain store develop- 
ment and its probable future will be dis- 
cussed by Harper Leech, economist and 
editorial writer for the Chicago Tribune, 
as one of the features of the annual con- 
ference of general managers, sponsored 
by the W. E. Long Co., which will be 
held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 
20-22. Mr. Leech has a knowledge of 
the marketing troubles of hundreds of 
industries and a profound understanding 
of their positions in the shifting mar- 
kets of today. 

Leslie Smith, who will speak on “In- 
dividual Action and Group Responsibil- 
ity,” has been engaged in organizing 
groups within the electrical and ice in- 
dustries, and has had experience with 
problems closely akin to those which are 
confronting the bakery industry. 

The conference this year is the twenty- 
fifth held since the group plan was in- 
augurated seven years ago for represen- 
tatives of the bakeries associated in the 
Long service. This year’s meeting will 
feature new figures and data on average 
bakery costs and distribution expense. 


os 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA, BREAD LAW 

Seeking to provide a more effective 
means for curbing practices regulated 
by state law, the city of Phoenix, Ariz., 
recently adopted an ordinance for the 
control of the manufacture and sale of 
bread, with a $25 fine for violations. 
The state law provides, at the discretion 
of the judge, for a penalty as high as 
$400 or six months’ imprisonment. It 
forbids the return of bread to bakeries 
or retailers, fixes the weight of the loaf, 
and provides against the spread of 
“rope.” It is hoped that the city or- 
dinance will be more rigidly enforced 
than the ‘state law, and it is believed 
that the smaller fine will make it easier 
to secure convictions for violations. 


oo 


GRAIN FIRM MOVES OFFICES 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Reynier Van 
Evera ‘Co., of which T. R. Botts is man- 
ager, has moved its offices from 709 Vic- 
tor Building, to room 403, in the same 
building. 





MATERIALISM 


It has been the writer’s idea for 

a long time that we must have ma- 
terial prosperity before we can have 
much of anything else. 

The greatness of the United States, 
I believe, is due to the fact that we 
have been able to produce necessities 
of life in such quantities that there 
has been enough to go around. 

In other words, all of the good 
things—education, culture, spiritual 
development, and even our demo- 
cratic form of government—are con- 
tingent on prosperous business. 

Among a certain class of dream- 
ers, the business man is regarded as 
something to be stepped on. 

Factories are places where dirty 
work is done. 

Profit is a fly in the ointment. 

Now, I would not crown the busi- 
ness man with a helmet of lilies. 
That is neither necessary nor desir- 
able. It is important that those 
whose activities are not directly re- 
lated to business get better under- 
standing of the true relation of ma- 
terial production to progress.—Bag- 
ology. 
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PILLSBURY EXPANDS 
PACIFIC COAST FIELp 


Firm Working Arrangement with Large 
Portland Mill Will Allow Pillsbury Prog. 
ucts to Be Manufactured There 


PortLtanp, Orecon.—A working agree. 
ment has been effected between the Piljs. 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, ang 
the Terminal Flour Mills Co., Portland 
whereby the Pillsbury products wil] 
manufactured in the local plant. The 
sale of the Portland mill is not involyeq 
but it will be staffed by Pillsbury’s ow, 
men under the supervision of R. C. Best 
who is coming from the Minneapolis 
headquarters of the company to be resi- 
dent manager. ° 

“The future operations of the Pills. 
bury company on the Pacific Coast de. 
pend upon details to be worked out” 
a statement issued by E. R. Haseltine 
western sales manager, said. “It is pos. 
sible that Portland will again have one 
of the largest milling plants on the Pa- 
cific Coast. In choosing Portland, the 
company considered this city to its ad- 
vantage after looking for a location for 
approximately two years.” 

It is understood that the Terminal 
Flour Mills Co. will continue its exten- 
sive export flour trade with the Orient. 
The company also has been milling for 
a number of chain stores. The mill, 
which is located on tidewater adjacent 
to municipal terminal No, 4, was estab- 
lished in 1892, and has a capacity of 
1,500 bbls daily, which can be increased 
to about 2,500. 


oad 


TRADE COMMISSION WILL 
SPONSOR GROCERS’ MEETING 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—The trade prac- 
tices conference of the grocery industry, 
planned some time ago, is to begin, un- 
der Federal Trade Commission auspices, 
at Chicago, Oct, 24. C. W. Hunt, of 
the Trade Commission, will preside, as- 
sisted by M. Markham Flannery, the 
commission’s director of trade practice 
work. Among the subjects that may be 
considered are misrepresentation and 
secret rebates, unfairness of different 
types of so-called “free deals,” commer- 
cial bribery, misleading advertising, lot- 
tery schemes, fraudulent manufacture 
and distribution, wasteful practices, dis- 
criminatory prices, and phases of resale 
price maintenance. Manufacturers, whole- 
salers, retailers, brokers and chain store 
operators will take part in the confer- 
ence, largely through representatives ap- 
pointed by various trade associations. 


oo 


HENRY STUDE NOT IDENTIFIED 
WITH NEW DIXIE BAKING CO. 


Cuicago, Inn.—Henry Stude, president 
of the American Bakers Association, will 
not be connected with the newly formed 
Dixie Baking Co., which absorbed the 
plants of the Texas Bread Co., at Beau- 
mont and Houston, Texas, of which he 
was the head. Mr. Stude stated that a 
banker who held an option on his plants 
had notified him that he desired to exer- 
cise it and, consequently, the bakeries 
were sold to the Dixie company. He al- 
so said that during the past few years 
he has had several offers to consolidate 
with other companies, with the provision 
that he would continue in an active and 
executive position, which he refused to 
do. The Texas Bread Co. was organized 
in 1921, and was the outcome of the 
Stude Baking Co., established in 1789. 
Henry Stude is the third generation of 
his family in the baking business. 


oo > 

PRODUCTION COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 

Cottonseed mills, during August, 
crushed 73,795 tons seed, compared with 
159,856 for the same month of 1927, the 
Department of Commerce reports. Stocks 
on hand at the mills totaled 117,454 
tons on Aug. 31, compared with 205,433 
last year. During August, 72,264 tons 
cottonseed cake and meal were produced, 
and stocks on hand totaled 44,142. Ex- 
ports of cottonseed. cake and meal for 
the 12 months ending July 31, 1928, were 
308,770 tons, compared with 501,073 for 
the same period the year before. 
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BAKERS TO HOLD TRADE 
PRACTICE CONFERENCE 


Bakers Association and Associated 
Bakers of America Call Meeting to 
Discuss Business Conduct Code 


Cuicaco, In1.— Believing that the 
test need of the baking industry is 
the establishment of a code of business 
conduct, Henry Stude, president of the 
American Bakers Association, and 
Charles F. Pfeffer, president of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of America, Retail and 
Wholesale, have issued a call for a trade 
ractice conference of the baking indus- 
try, to be held at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, on Sept. 25. Every baker, 
whether or not he is a member of either 
association, is invited to attend. 

In issuing the call, Mr. Stude and Mr. 
Pfeffer said in part: “We are convinced 
that such a national meeting is neces- 
sary, and our advisers agree with us. 
We are calling it during the annual bak- 
ers’ meeting, because more bakers are 
gathered together then than at any other 
time, and this will save a lot of time 
and expense. If any baker finds that for 
some reason he cannot attend he should 
make it his business to see that his com- 
munity or section is represented—even 
if they have to “club” together and send 
some one. 

“If this meeting is held and attended 
by bakers in the right spirit, and guided 
by their judgment and not their preju- 
dice, it will be the greatest forward step 
that has ever been taken by our indus- 
try, and its results will have more to do 
with the future of our industry than 
anything that has ever happened.” 


o> 


ENTERTAINMENT ARRANGED 
FOR GRAIN MEN’S MEETING 


Boston, Mass.—Complete plans for the 
entertainment of visitors to the annual 
convention of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association, which will be held at 
the Hotel Statler, Sept. 23-25, have been 
announced. The mornings of the three 
days will be devoted to the business of 
the convention, while the afternoons and 
evenings have been reserved for pleasure. 

Prominent among the features which 
have been arranged are an inspection of 
the Boston Navy Yard and a cruise on 
Massachusetts Bay, on the afternoon of 
Sept. 24. In the evening a novelty pro- 
gram will be held in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Statler, followed by a Chinese 
Hop, at which favors and prizes will be 
distributed. On the afternoon of Sept. 
25, visitors will be taken on a tour of 
Boston’s historical spots, and in the eve- 
ning the annual banquet will be held. 

For those who wish to play golf, the 
entertainment committee has arranged 
for a tournament to be held on the after- 
noons of Sept. 24 and 25, with prizes for 
the first and second best net scores. The 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange will 
present a cup to the low scorer. This 
must be returned at the next convention, 
but becomes the property of the golfer 
who wins it twice. Special entertain- 
ment has been arranged for the ladies on 
the mornings of the convention days, and 
for those who arrive in the city early. 

oo 


MILLERS’ FEDERATION WILL 
HOLD MEETING AT CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The executive commit- 
tee of the Millers’ National Federation 
has given approval to the plan to hold 
the semiannual meeting of the Federa- 
tion at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on 
Noy. 15-16, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary. The program for the meeting has 
not yet been fully developed, but will be 
announced later. 

oo 

SISTER OF ROGER 8S. HURD DEAD 

Wicurra, Kansas.—Mrs. Robert Mc- 
Corriston, of Honolulu, Hawaiian 
Islands, daughter of the late L..R. Hurd, 
founder of the Red Star Milling Co., 
and only sister of Roger S. Hurd, presi- 
dent of the company, died in a hospital 
at San Francisco, Sept. 18, after a pro- 
longed illness. Mr. McCorriston, vice 
President of the Bank of Hawaii, and 


an eight-year-old daughter, survive. 
Mrs. McCorriston, who as Dorothy Hurd 
was widely known among her father’s 
and brother’s friends, was a woman of 
fine character and great charm of man- 
ner and personality. Prior to her mar- 
riage to Mr. McCorriston in 1918, she 
lived with her parents in Wichita. Mr. 
and Mrs. Roger S. Hurd visited her at 
San Francisco shortly before her death. 
Funeral services are to be held later at 
Honolulu. 
oo 

VIRGINIA BAKERY OPENS PLANT 

The formal opening of the new plant 
of the Roanoke (Va.) Sunlight Bakery, 
Inc., was held Sept. 15. Visitors were 
entertained at a reception, and after- 
ward inspected the building. P. C. Huff 
is president of the company, Walter F. 
Davis vice president and manager, and 
W. W. Coxe secretary. 

oo 

DEATH OF GEORGE TELLER, JR. 

Cuicaco, Irun.—George Teller, Jr., son 
of G. L. Teller, president of the Colum- 
bus Laboratories, Chicago, was killed the 
morning of Sept. 15 when his airplane 
crashed at Seventeenth Avenue and the 
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Illinois Railroad tracks, in Broadview. 
The young man was 21 years of age, 
and had been flying for about a year. 
He had around 40 flying hours to his 
credit, and was expecting shortly to re- 
ceive his government license as a pilot. 
Funeral services were held Sept. 17 from 
the home of his parents at Riverside, 
Ill. The deceased’s father is one of 
the best-known cereal chemists in the 
country. 


oof SD 

NEW GENERAL BAKING CO. PLANT 

Norrotk, Va.—The General Baking 
Co., with which the Gardner Bakers, 
Inc., of Norfolk, were merged, has pre- 
pared plans for a new baking plant, to 
cost $200,000, exclusive of extra ma- 
chinery. The plans were drawn by O. 
B. Comstock, New York architect. The 
new plant, to be built of brick and terra 
cotta, will be 225x300 in size, will cover 
the entire block bounded by Twenty- 
fourth and Twenty-fifth streets and 
Fawn and Gazelle avenues. Bids for 
the work will be received in the New 
York offices of the architect until Oct. 1. 
It is estimated that from six to seven 
months will be required for construction 
of the building. 
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How Much Territory Do Trademark 
Rights Cover? 


ERY often, decisions handed down 

in trademark cases rule on several 

minor, as well as one or more major, 
points of legal dissension. Occasionally, 
these minor phases are actually the more 
important from the point of view of 
those interested in trademark litigation. 
One such case is that recently decided 
by the circuit court of appeals for the 
sixth circuit. 

Involved in the case were the Western 
Oil Refining Co., as appellant, and 
Frank G. Jones, doing business under 
the name of the Ohio Valley Oil Co., as 
appellee. The former is the owner of 
the trademark “Silver-flash.” The latter 
uses the name “Super-flash.” In the 
lower court it was held that “Super- 
flash” did not infringe upon “Silver- 
flash.” In the circuit court this decision 
was overruled. On this point the court 
said: 

“Upon the question of infringement 
the test, as frequently announced by this 
court, is whether the alleged infringing 
trademark or label, taken as a whole, so 
far resembles the other mark or label as 
to be likely to be mistaken for it by the 
casual or unwary purchaser. . . . When 
we come to consider the use of the name 
as spoken, we have no difficulty in hold- 
ing that there was infringement... .” 

That was the major point upon which 
the circuit court ruled. A minor point, 
and one that concerns many advertisers, 
had to do with the territorial limitations 
of trademark rights. In this regard the 
court declared: 

“The name ‘Silver-flash’ as used by ap- 
pellant is, in our opinion, a registrable 
trade name. Appellee does not contend 
that it is not or that appellant has not 
established the right to its exclusive use 
in certain sections of the country, but 
contends that it has not established that 
right in any around Wellsville and East 
Liverpool, where the alleged infringe- 
ment occurred. The argument in sup- 
port of this point is based upon the 
principle of territorial limitations recog- 
nized in Hanover Milling Co. vs. Met- 
calf, 240 U. S. 403, and Rectanus Co. vs. 
United States Drug Co. (6 C. C. A.), 
226 Fed. 545; but see 248 U. S, 90. 
Those limitations, in our opinion, do not 
exclude territory which may be reason- 
ably expected to be within the normal 
expansions of the business. Such ex- 
pansions as to a trade name for gaso- 
line, in view of modern transportation 
methods and the fact that many pur- 
chasers are travelers from a distance, 
would ordinarily embrace at least the en- 
tire state in which there had been a 
widespread advertisement and use of the 
name in the major part of the state. 
There had been such use by appellant 
of its name, and although it had not 
sold gasoline in either of the places 
where appellee was engaged in business, 
it is entitled, we think, under the prin- 


ciple stated, to the exclusive use of the 
name in both of those places.” 

The Hanover Milling Co. vs. Metcalf 
case involved a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The es- 
sence of it was that the proprietor of a 
trademark cannot monopolize markets 
that his trade has never reached, and 
where the mark signifies not his goods 
but those of another. In other words, 
unless the owner of a mark takes care 
to make his ownership known through- 
out the entire market, he may not be 
able to plead priority of use against 
one who has adopted the same mark in- 
nocently. 

The case of the United Drug Co. vs. 
the Theodore Rectanus Co. also involved 
a Supreme Court of the United States 
decision. Here again it was ruled that 
the owner of a mark cannot monopolize 
with that mark a territory in which he 
is making no attempt to operate. In 
commenting on this case, Printers’ Ink 
said at the time: “Whether or not ad- 
vertising of a trademark in a market 
where there is no distribution, and is 
not likely to be any for years, would 
establish priority in that market, in case 
of a territorial clash with a similar 
mark, is a point that still remains un- 
decided. It is very likely, though, that 
advertising in such a case would be ac- 
cepted as a sign that the manufacturer 
had entered that market, even though 
his product did not follow immediately.” 

That this interpretation was substan- 
tially correct is indicated by the ruling 
in the current case.—Printers’ Ink, 





PATENT FOOD AND BREAD 
PRICES 


A NOVEL method of bringing home 

to the public the value and econ- 
omy of eating bread was recently in- 
dicated in a letter written by a baker 
to the journal, the British Baker. 
This baker exhibits in his shop win- 
dow several of the leading brands 
of patent foods and the prices per 
pound, together with a loaf of bread. 
The prices, which follow, are based 
on the charges of a neighboring gro- 
cer: bread, delivered, 2¥2d lb (about 
5c), Grape Nuts Is 2d (28c), Force 
Is 3%d (30c), Puffed Rice 2s 8d 
(64c), Post Toasties 1s 6d (36c), 
Shredded Wheat 10%d (2lc), and 
dog biscuit 4¥%d (9c). In addition, 
the baker makes a play on the fact 
that the inventor of many of the 
foods had chronic dyspepsia and died 
worth about $20,000,000. The dis- 
play has caused much comment, since 
it shows so clearly the high price 
which the public is paying for pat- 
ent foods. 


HEI 





WISCONSIN BAKERS 
MEET IN MILWAUKEE 


ofS 
Three-Day Session Opens at Hotel Pfister 
on Sept. 17—Need for Association 
Work Stressed 


Miuwavukee, Wis., Sept. 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—The twenty-third annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Association 
of Master Bakers opened here at the 
Hotel Pfister on the afternoon of Sept. 
17, with a meeting of the directors. 
Registration of visitors was the only 
other business on the opening day. In 
the evening, the Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., Milwaukee, was host to more 
than 400 bakers and friends at a Dutch 
luncheon, after which an entertainment 
program was held, followed by a dance 
in the Fern room of the hotel. 

The first business session of the con- 
vention opened on the morning of Sept. 
18. The bakers were welcomed by 
Mayor Daniel W. Hoan, who. pointed 
out that man has learned during the last 
100 years to produce enough foodstuffs 
to remove fear of starvation, and the 
next thing he must learn is how to live 
and enjoy the fruits of his labor. He 
said that strong organizations are neces- 
sary to effect an exchange of ideas and 
to help in solving the problems of trade, 
and that they are a vital factor in the 
development and raising of the stand- 
ards of any industry. It is more impor- 
tant now than ever, said the mayor, to 
have strong associations, because of rap- 
idly changing business conditions. 

Joseph T. Fisher, of Milwaukee, presi- 
dent of the association, responded, and 
then delivered the presidential address. 
He also stressed the need of association 
work, and said that bakers in general 
are more alive to this necessity than ever 
before, offering as proof the fact that a 
large number of bakers joined the asso- 
ciation last year without solicitation. He 
suggested that the Wisconsin association 
hold one-day meetings in various parts 
of the state, as other associations have 
done and found so beneficial. Mr. Fisher 
told the bakers that they should not be 
without their trade journals, for it was 
through this medium that they could be- 
come informed of new developments and 
features in the industry. 

The minutes of the last convention 
were read by Joseph Pinzer, of Milwau- 
kee, secretary, and then he and W. A. 
Rose, of Burlington, treasurer, made 
their annual reports. 

Joseph Hofer, president of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minnesota, who with 
six other Minnesota bakers attended the 
convention, was called upon to speak. 
Mr. Hofer said that the urgent need of 
the industry in Minnesota was the im- 
provement of regulatory laws, and that 
he and his companions were attending 
the Wisconsin convention to gather in- 
formation on bakery laws, stale bread 
returns and other matters. 

J. J. Paar, of the Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., spoke on “Baker’s Bread.” 
He reminded his listeners that they must 
devote their time to their bread business 
as well as to sweet goods, for bread was 
the backbone of the industry. Other 
food products, widely advertised, said 
Mr. Paar, are detracting from bread 
sales. He added that taste is the factor 
that will be the vital point in educating 
people to eat more bread. 

Three speakers, James W. Fisk, mer- 
chandising counselor for E. Schuster & 
Co., Milwaukee, Dr. M. B. Graff, of the 
Procter & Gamble Co., and C. J. Kremer, 
Wisconsin dairy and food commissioner, 
addressed the convention in the after- 
noon. In the evening, the annual ban- 
quet was held in the Fern room. 

According to the program, a session 
for bakers only was scheduled for the 
morning of Sept. 19, during which the 
bakers will listen to E. F. Erickson, of 
The Fleischmann Co. Later, the meet- 

ing was to be opened to allied trades- 
men and guests and the committees were 
in order. The election of officers and 
the selection of the next convention city 
were also on the program for Sept. 19. 
An exhibit of the products of the various 
allied trades was held on the new roof 
garden of the Hotel Pfister during the 
convention, 
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The Cflour and Wheat $mport Trade of “Brazil 


By MM. A. Cremer 


September 19, 1928 


United States Trade Commissioner, Rio de Janeiro, ‘Brazil 


RAZIL is one of the best flour markets 

of the United States, ranking fifth in 

1926. In that year they shipped to Brazil 

about 987,777 bbls, valued at over $7,500,- 

000. Brazil’s importance is explained by 
the fact that, although it covers a huge area, half of 
South America, very little of the soil within its boun- 
daries serves for the production of wheat. Attempts 
have been made to produce wheat in the states which 
lie in the south temperate zone, but with little success. 
Perhaps this is due to other causes than to lack of 
proper soil, but no other explanation is ever given. 
It seems to one who has widely traveled through the 
southern states that perhaps wheat has never had a 
fair trial, as the soil, in many localities, is able to 
bring forth fine oats, corn and rice; the climate is 
cool, due to the altitude, and the rainfall is neither 
excessive nor scarce. 

Due to the proximity of the wheat producing areas 
of the River Plate, much wheat is imported and 
milled. Large mills are located in Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, Santos, Bahia, Pernambuco and Porto Alegre. 
There are smaller ones at Pelotas, Antonina, Para- 
nagua (not operating) and Joinville. 

Besides buying wheat from Argentina and Uru- 
guay, flour is imported. Generally, that from these 
countries of the River Plate, however, cannot be sold 
north of Rio, because at this point the freight rates 
begin to favor flour coming from the United States. 
Similarly, American flour is at a disadvantage south 
of Santos on account of the lower freight rates from 
the River Plate ports. The mills located in the 
cities indicated generally supply their immediate dis- 
tricts and do not compete in each other’s territories, 
principally because of the railway and coastwise 
freight rates. In the case of mills situated in the same 
locality, they work together and avoid price wars. 
Whenever an increase or reduction in prices goes into 
effect in Rio de Janeiro, for instance, it is previously 
agreed upon by the two mills operating there. A 
third mill has been completed in Rio, and is to begin 
working in the near future. There seems to be a 
difference in opinion as to whether this will occasion 
a war in flour, but, evidently, this fear is without 
foundation, as the market is big enough for all three. 
The result of an increase in the amount of locally 
milled flour from Argentine wheat will have more of 
an effect on the importation of Argentine than Ameri- 
can flour in Rio, as the latter will continue to be im- 
ported for blending purposes, and, in addition, Ameri- 
can quotations have been low enough to make it dis- 
advantageous for local mills to cut prices in orde: . 
keep American flour out. 


Source of Wheat and Flour Imports 


Most of the wheat is imported from Argentina. 
In 1926, however, Brazil imported about 86,000 metric 
tons from the United States and 61,000 from Canada. 
Together, these two countries supplied over one fourth 
of the imports of wheat in that year. The explana- 
tion lies in the fact that the crop of strong wheat 
in Argentina in 1926 was short. 

The following tables show the origin of Brazil’s 
wheat and flour imports for several years. The 1m- 
ports of flour appear to be very irregular. The years 
1921 and 1928 were bad years for business in general, 
and flour purchases were reduced. Wheat imports, 
however, were not affected. Flour imports in 1926 
exceeded all previous years, and the same is true of 
wheat. 

FLOUR IMPORTS 


Imports of wheat flour into Brazil, in metric tons, 
showing countries of origin: 


1919. ....00. 26,103 177,543 ..... 216,334 
1920........ 65,581 61,847 = .snee 2,137 109,379 
1931........ 26,296 31,185 2,605 5,390 65,607 
1923....-00. 36,538 80,4569 = waves 3,123 120,133 
1928......+. 40,026 46,050 66 741 89,968 
1924......+. 60,197 100,788 4,171 16,279 181,445 
1925.......- 63,616 $1,479 3,251 15,334 164,036 
1926... 20006 112,173 83,364 14,255 11,046 221,356 


WHEAT IMPORTS 


Imports of wheat into Brazil, by metric tons, showing 
countries of origin: 


U.S. Argentina Canada Uruguay Total 
5,645 





Sees 300,425 eeeee 311,735 
58,2856 222,274 3 «..... 919 281,478 
48,227 328,613  ..... 1,713 378,552 
10,168 423,068 1,268 1,854 436,558 

12 492,108 4,218 995 497,333 
6 491,691 4,365 29,928 625,897 

eence 504,998 11,129 5,008 621,154 

85,508 392,707 60,699 3,495 642,658 


States are increasing, and that they were almost . 


doubled in 1926. This is due to the increasing in- 
terest of American millers in the Brazilian market 
and their resulting efforts to obtain and maintain con- 
tact with it. The greater part of this flour originates 


_ times the second is sold as first grade. 


in the Middle West, and is exported via the gulf 
ports, principally New Orleans. Of late, very little 
flour has been coming from New York, and virtually 
none from the Pacific Coast. The latter section has 
been handicapped by lack of transportation facilities. 


Ports of Destination 


Of 5,000,000 bags of 44 kilos imported in 1926, 
2,500,000 came from the United States. By far the 
greater part of the flour of American origin is des- 
tined for the northern ports. In these places, prac- 
tically the only flour imported comes from the United 
States. The flour imports of the ports north of Rio, 
in 1926, were 1,500,000 bags, and it is safe to say that 
this was nearly all American flour. Of the 2,500,000 
bags coming from the United States, therefore, 60 per 
cent, or 1,500,000 bags, went to northern Brazil, while 
the remaining 1,000,000 bags were distributed between 
Rio and Sao Paulo. 

The following table shows the wheat flour and 
wheat received by all coastwise ports. The flour and 
wheat listed as going to “others” entered principally 
by rail over the southern border. The imports of 
both wheat and flour are indicated in order to show 
the relative importance of the two commodities in the 
various ports of entry. The figures in bags have been 
obtained by converting the official import statistics, 
which are given in kilos, by dividing by 44. The bag 
generally used for flour is 44 kilos gross. The statis- 
tics for wheat have been converted on the same basis. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT IMPORTS 


Imports of wheat and flour into Brazil, by ports, in 
bags of 44 kilos or 96.8 lbs gross: 








Flour— 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Manaos ..... 55,206 53,456 75,903 65,064 90,616 
PAPA cecccces 106,445 131,918 165,710 167,322 178,319 
Maranhao ... 25,500 34,077 56,452 40,771 44,781 
Paranahyba.. 1,194 2,687 4,715 3,629 5,670 
Fortaleza 66,342 105,176 135,438 107,618 127,479 
Natal wcccoce 22,857 34,690 53,297 54,593 60,830 
Cabedello 103,496 88,437 109,919 117,083 108,040 
Recife ...... 266,685 - 286,693 414,938 872,253 413,938 
Maceio ...... 72,754 78,796 120,909 92,837 106,728 
WARIS .ccccce 160,368 136,475 140,198 156,957 300,678 
R. de Janeiro 843,632 264,072 615,013 421,983 1,038,452 
Santos ...... 555,340 266,871 1,694,841 1,621,086 1,905,750 
Paranagua .. 11,962 9,443 21,972 26,073 28,941 
Antonina .... 34,503 32,678 8,307 1,582 22,143 
Florianopolis. are oe eeces° - saaeee 
Rio Grande .. 60,818 93,417 111,104 71,207 113,315 
Pelotas ..... 45,211 62,436 57,756 61,527 75,922 
Porto Alegre. 57,270 138,911 157,731 66,265 153,396 
Others ...... 238,546 224,489 279,047 280,234 255,827 

Total flour.2,730,289 2,044,722 4,123,750 3,728,085 5,030,825 

Wheat— 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Recife ..... 455,280 501,547 471,943 437,685 517,430 
WORIR wccce cevcce 241,453 368,092 477,216 336,093 
Rio de Ja- 

neiro ...5,256,377 5,372,322 6,162,262 6,262,235 6,306,977 
Santos ....3,524,846 4,051,608 3,851,520 3,805,611 4,303,865 
Antonina .. 311,357 482,748 397,956 BIG,TIS tc cese 
S. Francisco 102,283 244,379 199,989 212,621 201,988 
Pelotas ... 107,803 109,336 161,599 138,563 95,955 
Pto. Alegre 155,280 298,746 333,851 282,293 568,511 
Others .... 4,009 882 4,988 13,468 2,319 
Total 


wheat ..9,917,235 11,303,021 11,952,200 11,844,407 12,333,138 
The Needs of the Market 


Generally, the flour imported is of a lower grade 
than that sold by the local millers, who specialize on 
blends of the first and second grades of Argentine 
wheat. The bakers are accustomed to the use of 
flour made from Argentine wheat, and buy the cheap- 
er American flour to mix with it. American flour is 
sold to the bakers at from one to two milreis (10@20c) 
less per bag than the locally milled product. The 


mixture used by the bakers varies greatly. Some use. 


half American and half Argentine, while others use 
one third American and two thirds Argentine flour. 
The principle of the majority seems to be to mix as 
much low grade with the higher grades as possible, and 
still turn out a fairly good product. It should be 
pointed out that most of the flour is used in making 
French rolls. The quantity used for the American 
style of bread is small. There are also a number of 
macaroni manufacturers and others making smal] 
cakes that are sold in the coffee shops. The manufac- 
ture of biscuits and crackers is controlled by the Rio 
de Janeiro flour mills. Comparatively little baking is 
done in the home. Most families buy French rolls 
from the bakers, and this is practically the only bread 
served in restaurants and hotels. 

The bakers, as a rule, know nothing of the types 
and grades of American wheat and the flour milled 
therefrom. The same is true of flour milled from Ar- 
gentine wheat, except that in the latter case there are 
three grades, first, second and third, to indicate best, 
medium and poor quality in a very loose way. Some- 
The only 
means the bakers have of determining the nature of a 
flour is to make up a trial batch of bread. Then 


they judge the result, not only according to the 
appearance of the loaf and its texture, but also ac. 
cording to the heat and time required for baking. 

Neither are importers well informed as to the 
various types of American wheat and the flour milled 
from it. Their basis for comparison is the trademark. 
One trademarked brand, according to the baker’s ex. 
perience, proved satisfactory, and another did not. 
Again, one trademarked brand arrived infected with 
insects, and another keeps very well. 

In general, it may be said that a hard wheat flour 
is preferred. The three leading types imported from 
the United States are hard spring wheat flour ground 
from No. 2 wheat, hard winter wheat straight, and 
hard winter wheat standard patent. Soft flour is not 
wanted, because it does not keep well in the climate 
of a country like Brazil. 


Selling Methods 

Most of the flour imported is sold through repre- 
sentatives of the mills, to the importing houses, which, 
in turn, sell to the bakers, grocers, etc. Some flour 
is also sold through export commission houses in the 
producing countries, these exporting firms working 
through a local representative, either an individual or 
an importing firm. 

Business is done on a commission basis, the repre- 
sentative of the mill or the exporting house sending in 
the orders, and drafts being drawn on the flour im- 
porter. Bills of lading are generally made out “to 
order.” Except in the case of the flour mills them- 
selves, who import flour for blending purposes, very 
little flour is sold direct, although there are some 
flour importers in touch with mills not represented in 
the local market; the flour importer then succeeds 
in saving the representative’s commission for himself. 

Generally speaking, it is preferable to deal through 
a representative who is in a position to build up a 
demand for a trademarked brand, and who can keep 
a close watch on the credit situation, and attend per- 
sonally to any difficulties that arise. 


Selling Terms 

The terms on which flour is sold vary consider- 
ably, but, as a general rule, importers receive 120 
days or 90 days’ sight. The terms from Argentine, 
Uruguayan and American millers are the same. In 
addition to terms of 120 days’ date, shorter terms are 
also granted, such as 30 to 60 days’ sight, while some 
flour is purchased payment upon arrival. 

The importers sell to the bakers at from 60 to 9 
days, and some of the bakers do business with the mills 
on open account. Generally, very little flour is sold at 
payment upon arrival or with irrevocable letter of 
credit. In order to enter the market and compete 
with the millers and established brands of imported 
flour, American millers have been willing to grant 
credit terms of 120 days’ date. Unless a flour is 
considerably lower in price than that on the market, it 
cannot be introduced by any other means than by 
showing favors to the importers. 


Business Hazards 

In this connection, it is not amiss to point out the 
fact that several American mills have lost consider- 
able sums of money in Rio and Sao Paulo during the 
last two years. The reason has been a severe de- 
pression that has affected all lines of business, ac- 
companied by a shortage of currency and high credit 
rates, with a resulting large number of failures, many 
of them illegal and others of an extremely dubious 
nature. Among the failures have been a number of 
importers of foodstuffs who did not hesitate, in a 
falling market, to find all manner of excuses to 
avoid having to accept flour they had ordered or to 
secure a discount from the shipper. The situation 
became so bad for a while in Sao Paulo, particularly, 
that the Chamber of Commerce there intervened to 
see what could be done toward bringing the culprits 
to justice, The results were not startling, and the 
failures continued. The situation has eased itself by 
reason of a slackening of the- stringency of currency 
and a falling off in interest: rates. Recently, the 
rates were from 10 to 15 per cent. At present, 10 per 
cent is about the maximum. 

The import duty on wheat flour is low, when com- 
pared with other import duties. It amounts to around 
40c per bag of 44 kilos. In addition, imports into 
all ports except Santos pay a port tax which, in the 
case of flour, comes to about 12c per bag. The two 
taxes, together with other charges, bring the total 
to about 55c per bag. The duty and port tax vary 
with the exchange. The duty is levied on gross weight 
in the case of flour in bags, whereas a tare of 20 per 
cent is allowed for flour shipped in barrels. The duty 
on wheat is less than half of that on wheat flour. 
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September 19, 1928 


N the issue of The Northwestern Miller of 

Aug. 29, there was presented an interesting 

problem concerning the proper hedging of 

flour sales, from which it appeared that under 

the methods of hedging followed by most 
millers they actually were at all times “long” the 
amount of wheat represented by their constant carry- 
over from year to year of a certain number of un- 
filled flour orders. 

Every large mill, it was set forth, winds up each 
crop year with a certain amount of tag end orders,— 
a little due to one customer and a little to another, 
the total forming a considerable amount of flour. 
None of this represents doubtful or defaulted busi- 
ness, the total being made up of uncompleted balances 
of perfectly good contracts which, for one reason or 
another, the buyer has not ordered shipped. Accord- 
ing to Federation figures, the undigested balance of 
unfilled orders represents 10 to 14 days’ production. 

This unliquidated balance is always present, and 
will continue as long as the milling concern is in busi- 
ness. To keep it hedged, according to the theory set 
forth in the article, is similar to a miller building a 
detached elevator, filling it with the quantity of wheat 
represented by this total of never-filled orders and 
letting it stand there year after year as a safeguard 
against the chance of every customer some day taking 
out every barrel of flour due him—all at the same 
time. 

Interest displayed in the discussion was so con- 
siderable that The Northwestern Miller solicited the 
views of the executives of a number of important 
milling companies, and these are here presented, with 
names of writers necessarily omitted: 


Will Stick to Proved Method 


Miller No, 1.—The proposal only made me feel bad, 
because now I wish we had not hedged our sales in 
full—that we had stayed “short” the amount of our 
carry-over. Had we been “short” on the recent de- 
clining markets, we would have been “in clover,” so 
far as book figures are concerned. I do not know 
what to say regarding the new theory. Our policy 
has always been to buy wheat when we sell flour, and 
it seems to me if we are committed to deliver a 
certain amount of flour, we should have wheat bought 
from which to make that flour. Anyway, this policy 
has proved sound in the past, and about the only time 
we have had losses is when we have gone “short” on 
wheat; so I guess we will stick to the old policy of 
hedging our sales every day and trusting to the 
Lord and intangibles. 


Suggests a Reserve Plan 


Miller No. 2—I believe there is something in the 
theory of its not being practical to hedge the minimum 
amount of flour bookings on a mill’s books in passing 
from the old to the new crop in July. This, however, 
might not be sound practice some years on account 
of market conditions. Furthermore, the amount of 
flour sales unhedged might become a liability in case 
of sale or liquidation of the business. 

I think a much better practice would be to set 


up a reserve for a certain percentage of all the flour” 


bookings on the miller’s books, the amount of this 
reserve depending upon the volume of the booking, 
being based upon past experience of the number of 
cancellations each year. The market conditions, wheth- 
er high or low, should’ be taken into account when 
setting up this reserve. On sales made on- an ex- 


.tremely high market, the ratio of the reserve to the 


amount booked should be greater than when the 
bookings were made on a relatively low market. 

This problem of carry-over bookings is a minor 
matter, compared with the proposition, “Does the mill 
that hedges, religiously hedge, or does it only hedge 
at times?” 

It seems to me that more thought and attention 
should be given to this matter of hedging. The miller 
hedges his sales to customers by buying either the 
cash wheat or the option. When he does this, he 
assumes the risk of either carrying the cash wheat or 
putting up a margin, should the option go against him. 
On the other hand, he does not demand any margin 
from the buyer nor does he put up any margin as the 
seller. To this extent he is handicapped and he really 
takes a risk when he hedges, for one end of the hedge 
is open if the customer defaults. 


Believes Full Hedging Essential 


Miller No. 3.—We consider the flour that we carry 
over on June 30 just as live business as the unfilled 
orders that we carry on our books at any other time; 
in fact, we are more particular at that time than at 
others to see that we have enough old wheat on hand 
to properly fill all of our orders. There may be an 
Sceasional order that it is necessary for us to cancel 
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s the Miller Always Long ‘Wheat? 


Millers Express Varying Views on Suggestion That a Certain Amount of Unfilled Orders May Be Left Unhedged 


at that time, or switch from old wheat flour to new, 
but the portion of our business that is not actually 
delivered is a comparatively small percentage,—not 
over 1 per cent. We hedge all of our sales with 
either purchase of options or cash, and aim at all 
times to have sufficient wheat bought to cover our 
outstanding sales. Whenever the occasion arises for 
making a cancellation, we adjust our hedge at that 
time so that our wheat and options bought offset daily 
live contracts which we expect to fill with delivery 
of the flour. 

If there are any millers who through their loose 
operations carry over at the end of each year a num- 
ber of contracts that they know will not be com- 
pleted, then they are simply fooling themselves. We 
have followed the policy of hedging all of our sales, 
keeping approximately even on the market for a 
great many years, and have found that this is really 
the only safe way to do business on the market from 
day to day without speculation. 


Has Called It Market Judgment 


Miller No. 4.—I think the argument is sound. 
While we never figured it out on a basis of mathe- 
matics, we have for years followed a general policy 
of going over into the new season with from 10 to 20 
per cent of our flour sales unhedged with wheat. 
Evidently, we were acting on this theory without 
having developed it as a sound and logical reason for 
our action. We regarded it as merely a matter of 
trading judgment. This element. of a never-filled bal- 
ance of sales contracts apparently justifies what we 
have been doing by rule of thumb. 


Followed the Plan Long Ago 


Miller No. 5.—We went through this same line of 
reasoning about 15 years ago. We went through our 
records and found the minimum quantity of flour that 
we ever had on our books. We then deliberately went 
short that amount, and carried this along until the 
war appeared on the horizon, when we decided that the 
only safe way to hedge flour sales was to keep com- 
pletely hedged, and own enough wheat to fill all flour 
contracts. 

Our theory in starting this had been that by going 
short, as I remember, about 10 days’ capacity, we 
were saving that much in carrying charges, and. we 
kept short invariably exactly the same amount, to the 
bushel, day after day and month after month. Theo- 
retically, that is probably sound. Practically, I do 
not believe it is, and since the war we have not gone 
back to that practice, but have kept absolutely even 
on the market. One objection to your theory is that if 
every order on the books is ever going to be taken 
out it is going to be on an abnormally high market. 

One might say that the theory could still be fol- 
lowed out by filling all contracts on the peak of an 
abnormally high market, and still selling short to the 
extent of the 10 days’ capacity, if that should be the 
amount decided on. The trouble is that, under such 
conditions, a mill might have to pay not only the 
high so-called future market price, but also abnormally 
high premiums for various kinds of cash wheat, as 
for instance high protein spring or hard winter wheat 
some years, and even still higher premiums at times 
for certain characters of soft winter. And of course 
no one can secure cash wheat under these abnormal 
conditions and at the same time hedge it in any way 
that will take care of a decline in premiums. 

Referring to your mention of hedging by the 
buying of 4% bus wheat to cover each barrel of flour 
sold, it is of course a fact that in grinding some -kinds 
of wheat a barrel of flour of straight grade can be 
made from 41% bus, or even less, but if you will refer 
to the federal statistics you will find that the average 
of wheat used per barrel is considerably above this 
quantity. In fact, for Kansas 4.6 bus per bbl, and 
somewhat higher than that for Minnesota, with Indi- 
ana running over 5 bus. But, taking a basis of 4.6 
bus per bbl to make a barrel of straight grade a mill 
should of course buy enough wheat to make the flour 
sold. If it takes 276 lbs (4.6 bus) to make a barrel 
of straight, how much wheat should a mill buy to cover 
the sale of a barrel of 75 per cent patent? 

(Eprror’s Notre: The question of how much wheat 
must be bought to hedge a sale of short patent flour 
has long been an open one. Most millers treat all 
flour merely as flour, and buy an equivalent amount 
in terms of wheat, covering a sale of 1,000 bbls of 75 
per cent patent with approximately 4,500 bus wheat, 
rather than by the 6,200 bus required to make 1,000 
bbls of that grade of flour. A few millers, however, 
follow the other policy, buying the full required 
amount of wheat and placing themselves long the 
byproducts. Sales of clears for export are likely to 
be hedged with their equivalent in wheat.) 
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Miller No. 6.—For the miller who hedges, I think 
your theory is sound and would effect a saving, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that you provide for the 
actual carry-over of the cash wheat into the new 
season, to cover sales of old wheat flour. Naturally, 
the greatest argument against it right now is the 
cheap price of wheat, for if one wanted to adopt a 
policy of this kind it’s much better to do it on a high 
market. 

Another objection, of course, would be that the 
mill’s annual statement would not reflect a true con- 
dition of the year’s business. If wheat went from one 
season to the next on about the same level and ruled 
that way practically all season, and then got a big 
advance just before the third season opened up, the 
unhedged flour sales, of course, would show consider- 
able loss. Looking at it for a period of years, this 
factor, of course, would even itself up. 

As I said in the first place, I think the proposition 
is sound. But why talk about the fine points of hedg- 
ing flour sales when there are so many of us foolish 
enough to rely on speculation for our milling profits, 
instead of on geen conversion margins? I think 
that’s the trouble with millers, and one reason why 
they don’t pay much attention to cost accounting, or 
are not seriously interested in merchandising their 
flour on the right basis. They take a position on the 
wheat market and rely on that to make their profit, 
or speculate on millfeeds, or try anything except grind- 
ing out a legitimate profit in the mill. 

The big job is to break up this speculative habit 
and get us to the point where we actually do hedge 
our flour sales, Then I don’t think you will have any 
trouble getting us to adopt the above propesition. It 
may be that this year will convert a lot of us to the 
hedging habit. 


Miller Might Be Uncomfortable 


Miller No. 7.—In order to follow out the proposed 
policy, the first question presenting itself would be, 
At what price level would the mill sell futures against 
the stock of wheat it carries necessary to fill its flour 
sales? If a miller could be lucky enough to make 
the sale of futures at a relatively high basis, the 
proposition might work out satisfactorily, but suppose 
the futures were sold and then the market would 
climb to $2.05 bu, as it did a few years ago, the miller 
might feel very uncomfortable, at least for a time. 
It seems to me that the element of speculation is too 
great to put this theory into practice; furthermore, it 
is quite proper to own as much old wheat as is neces- 
sary to fill old wheat contracts, from which there 
should be no loss resulting. 


Sound but Undecided 


Miller No. 8—We agree that the theory is funda- 
mentally sound. We find our minimum carry-over is 
just a little less than the average given. Whether or 
not we will adopt this feature in our hedging has 
not been determined. 


Balance Sheet Demands Full Hedge 


Miller No. 9——The argument for dropping out of 
the hedge the carry-over sales seems to be based on 
the false premise that these sales are never to be 
filled. If they are not going to be filled, they should 
be canceled and cleared off the books. The fact that 
they are not so treated is good evidence that they are 
bona fide contracts to be fulfilled during the next few 
weeks or months. On what theory can a miller ignore 
these contracts any more than he can any other form 
of open trades? We always have wheat to carry over 
—we always have continuing contracts with salesmen 
or other employees, contracts with bag houses, and 
some of us unluckily are likely to have obligations 
with our banks which are not cleared when the end 
of the fiscal year comes. Why not drop all these 
obligations out of sight as well as unfilled sales? 

True, we generally look for a decline in cash wheat 
premiums when a new crop moves, but the wheat 
futures may advance just as well as decline with a 
new crop. If the miller thinks he can fill the carry- 
over sales to better advantage from lower premium 
new wheat, he may ignore the carry-over sales to the 
extent of exhausting his old wheat stocks, but he 
must, if he conscientiously hedges, at least keep the 
carry-over items covered with wheat futures. 

Take the example cited, viz., a 2,000-bbl mill carry- 
ing over sales amounting on the average to 18 days’ 
output. That would be 36,000 bbls. Suppose the mar- 
ket has advanced $1 bbl since these sales were booked. 
If they are unhedged, the mill has a loss of $36,000, 
which must be set up on the balance sheet if the miller 
is to have any standing with his banker. Should the 
market decline instead of advance $1 bbl, the $36,000 


(Continued on page 1128.) 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
Interior northwestern mills apparently 
are doing comparatively more business 
than are the larger companies in Min- 


neapolis. At least the majority report 
business as good, and, while some of the 
city mills represented sales for the week 
ending Sept. 15 as light, the bookings for 
the spring wheat group as a_ whole 
reached around 160 per cent of the ca- 
pacity represented. 

Inquiry is good, buyers are interested, 
and heavy bookings apparently are pend- 
ing. Usually, at this time of the year, 
bakers contract liberally for future 
spring wheat flour requirements. Some 
companies evidently have already had 
their quota of this business, while others 
are confident they will get their share 
shortly. 

The trade has been looking for an un- 
usually heavy wheat movement this year. 
Thus far it has not materialized and, as 
the season advances, millers are less san- 
guine that it will. Northwestern farm- 
ers are not rushing their wheat to mar- 
ket as in other years. Many have stacked 
their grain for threshing later, while 
others, who threshed from shock, are 
storing as much as possible in the hope 
the prices will improve later. 

A steady demand is noted for spring 
wheat clears. Many mills are now well 
oversold on these grades. The produc- 
tion, of course, is limited, and there is 
no accumulation anywhere. 

European export inquiry is nil. Sev- 
eral companies, however, are doing a 
small but steady business with their 
Cuban and South American connections. 
They are, naturally, paying more atten- 
tion to these southern markets than to 
United Kingdom and continental. 

Shipping directions are coming in fair- 
ly well, but are not in keeping with the 
volume of business on mill books. No 
material increase in production is looked 
for in the immediate future. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Sept. 18 Year ago 

CORTON ccvwccancsecs $6.55 @7.15 $6.90@7.55 
Standard patent ..... 6.20@6.80 6.50@7.25 
Second patent ....... 6.10@6.40 6.30@6.85 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 5.90@6.05 6.20@6.35 
First clear, jute*..... 5.25@5.50 6.00@6.20 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.25@4.60 4.50@5.00 
Weeee: WRENS 06 s0000% 6.40@6.55 6.80@7.00 
Graham, standard .... 5.50@5.60 6.25@6.40 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLIN AS 


Macaroni manufacturers are buying 
semolinas only as they need them. No 
tendency has been shown to contract 
ahead. Sales, consequently, are scatter- 
ing, and usually of the car lot variety. 
The quality of the durum wheat arriv- 
ing is not very satisfactory from a mill- 
ing standpoint, and is below average in 
protein content. Chemists declare that 
manufacturers who demand high protein 
in semolinas this coming year will have 
to pay to get it. Premiums on choice 
amber durum advanced 2@3c bu, com- 
pared with the option, last week. There 
is enough durum in the country this 
year to keep the options low, but any 
decline in them will probably be more 
than absorbed by strength in premiums 
commanded by protein offerings. No. 2 
semolina is unchanged at 3%c lb, bulk, 
f.o.b.. Minneapolis; standard, 3c; spe- 
cial grade and durum fancy patent, 2% 
@8c; No. 8 semolina, 2%@2%c. 

In the week ending Sept. 15, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 61,- 
720 bbls durum products, compared with 
49,816 made by nine mills in the previ- 
ous week, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
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parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 9-15 ...... 460,800 205,988 45 
Previous week .. 460,800 227,252 49 
Year ago ....... 460,800 289,286 63 
Two years ago... 529,200 289,611 55 
Three years ago. 522,000 380,144 73 
Four years ago.. 559,800 276,827 49 
Five years ago... 561,100 276,830 49 


Direct export shipments by Minneap- 
olis mills were 500 bbls last week, 500 
in the previous week, none a year ago, 
and 927 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 9-15 ...... 314,100 216,653 69 
Previous week .. 405,000 241,668 59 
Tee Ge bese ees 440,700 277,429 63 
Two years ago... 423,840 266,938 63 
Three years ago. 459,540 309,507 67 
Four years ago.. 424,890 293,151 69 
Five years ago... 271,440 170,555 63 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Aug. 18 69 69,250 252,557 211,122 9,441 3,070 
Aug. 25 69 69,650 259,452 244,790 10,070 2,215 
Sept. 1. 62 63,800 250,456 220,207 11,714 7,761 
Sept. 8. 65 67,500 241,668 224,442 5,625 5,752 
Sept. 15 51 52,350 216,653 220,860 398 852 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa, from Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Sept. 15, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted) : 


--Output— -~Exports— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 475 597 1 1 
St. Pawl .....: 16 33 1 2 
Duluth-Sup. .. 48 63 ees re 
CURRIES oc rcscs 445 602 7 8 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 15 were in operation Sept. 18: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills, 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, D and F 
mills. 


AMBER MILLING CO., INC. 


The Amber Milling Co., Inc., of Minne- 
apolis, has been incorporated to operate 
the 400-bbl semolina mill at Rush City, 
Minn. The capital stock is given at 
$136,000. 

John F. Diefenbach is president of the 
new company. The mill, which has been 
idle for some months, will be started 
Sept. 19, and the company expects to 
keep it in operation full time. 


NOTES 

B. C. Bigelow is now head miller for 
the Washburn (N. D.) Milling Co. 

Wheat deliveries on September con- 
tracts to date, Sept. 18, in Minneapolis, 
have been 520,000 bus. 

H. H. Arendall, representing Innis, 
Speiden & Co., Inc., industrial chemists, 
New York, called on local millers last 
week. 

H. R. McLaughlin, general sales man- 
ager of the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, left,. Sept. 18, for an eastern 
trip. 

Howard W.. Files, assistant general 
sales manager for the Pillsbury Flour 









Mills Co., has been visiting the eastern 
branch of the company. 


The annual election of officers, direc- 
tors and members of the boards of arbi- 
tration and appeals of the Chamber of 
Commerce will take place Oct. 4. 


S. T. Edwards, of S. T. Edwards & 
Co., Inc., Chicago, who specializes in 
dried milk products for the feed trade, 
is a Minneapolis visitor this week. 


Shipments of millfeed from Minneapo- 
lis in August were about 5,000 tons less 
than in the same month last year, which 
is an indication of how light the mills 
are operating. 

From the present outlook, there will 
be an unusually large attendance of mill- 
ers and bakers from the Northwest at 
the annual convention of the American 
Bakers Association in Chicago next week. 

E. R. Hazeltine, western sales man- 
ager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
is temporarily at Portland, Oregon, 
where his company has made a working 
arrangement with the Terminal Flour 
Mills Co. to manufacture flour for its 
coast trade. 


The semimonthly meeting of the north- 
western section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists was held in 
Minneapolis on Sept. 14. C. E. Mangels, 
North Dakota state chemist, president 
of the association, attended. The prin- 
cipal speaker was Dr. Arnold Johnson, 
of Bozeman, Mont., who talked interest- 
ingly of his experiences in Europe, 
where he has been for the last year. 

Peter Kirbach, president of the 
Doughnut Equipment Corporation, Chi- 
cago, accompanied by Al Stillmaker who, 
with Cleve Carney, is preparing to open 
a school for practical bakers in that city, 
spent two days in Minneapolis last week. 
From here they motored to Mr. Kir- 
bach’s lake home in northern Wisconsin, 
and were to attend the Wisconsin Bak- 
ers’ Association convention before re- 
turning home. 


Arnold Johnson, of the state labora- 
tory at Bozeman, Mont., is visiting his 
parents in Minneapolis, en route home 
from a year abroad. He was the official 
delegate of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists at the first international 
bread conference held at Prague last 
year. Dr. Johnson spent a considerable 
portion of his time in Europe doing re- 
search work at the university at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 


W. H. Bliss, a former resident of Min- 
neapolis, but for many years New York 
state representative of the Big Diamond 
Mills Co., of this city, died early last 
week at his home in Albany, N. Y. In- 
terment was at Nashville, Tenn. At one 
time Mr. Bliss was connected with the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. While ad- 
vanced in years, he was active until his 
death, and was highly regarded by his 
friends in the trade. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour buyers last week were interest- 
ed in getting quotations and keeping in 
touch with the market. Mills received a 
good many low offers for distant ship- 
ment, which they turned down. New 
business, however, was fair. Shipping 
directions were moderate. Mills are sold 
up on clear. 

Durum buyers still continue to limit 
their purchases. Only a few showed in- 
terest enough to take on small lots for 
immediate needs, 

Quotations, Sept: 15, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


1928 1927 
Varet MAteRs 0s 6 cick vcs $7.05 @7.40 $7.05 @7.30 
Second patent ....... 6.80@7.15 6.80@7.05 
First clear, jute ..... 6.15@6.50 6.35@6.60 


Second clear, jute.... 4.50@5.00 5.40@5.65 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Bank... B48. scccecccesesceee 23,445 63 
Previous week ............ 21,355 58 
ZOOF GPO. csi cscsciveveces 30,980 84 
Two years ago .......+..-. 20,810 56 


NOTES 
Joseph Nugent, New York grain bro- 
ker, was here several days last week. 
Receipts of grain last week were 
heavy, and the situation was seriously 
complicated by the gloomy weather that 
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prevailed. The inspection forces were , 
full day behind in grading cars. Th. 
large volume of durum wheat coming 
here throws an unusual burden on the 
inspectors, as that grain requires extra 
time for grading. 

The active movement of grain now 
under way is bringing many Minneap- 
olis grain and milling men to Duluth 
Among visitors last week were: Walter 
H. Mills, of the Washburn Crosby (Co 
Henry E. Kuehn, of the King Midas 
Mill Co., S. L. Cobb, of the Sheffield 
Elevator Co., P. C. Rutherford, of the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., and Harry 
. Olson, of the Johnson & Olson Grain, 

0. 

F. G. Carson, 


oo 


MONTANA 


There was no noticeable change in the 
flour situation last week, and, if any- 
thing, buyers’ indifference was more 
marked. Offers from the trade, as a 
rule, do not reflect a reasonable con- 
version charge and are in most cases im- 
possible from a millers’ standpoint. On 
the other hand, one can hardly blame the 
flour buyer’s bearish attitude in the face 
of the big crop estimates by both the Ca- 
nadian and the United States govern- 
ments. Under these unsatisfactory con- 
ditions, mills are marking time, while 
millers are hoping for a sudden improve- 
ment in the situation. Shipping direc- 
tions on old orders are only fair. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 15, basis 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., mill: first patent, $6.10@ 
6.30 bbl; standard patent, $5.90@6.10; 
first clear, $5.60@5.80. 


NOTES 


S. B. Fairbank, president of the Judith 
Milling Co., Hobson, left last week to 
call on eastern connections. 

Prizes for the best bushel of Marquis 
wheat exhibited at the Montana State 
Fair will be awarded by the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls. 


oo 


Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 

Minneapolis flour output by months and 
crop years, in barrels: 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 

Sept. 1,190,531 1,216;076 1,356,706 1,057,606 

Oct.. 1,269,200 1,265,346 1,530,562 1,078,124 


Nov.. 1,103,869 918,282 1,086,086 951,765 
Dec.. 1,135,221 943,941 1,040,831 836,285 
Jan.. 1,110,726 817,038 1,087,837 980,020 
Feb.. 1,079,215 776,112 851,476 932,693 
Mch. 1,221,780 912,578 1,042,682 761,604 
April. 1,076,945 859,687 787,631 700,994 
May. 968,826 808,693 866,200 709,476 
June. 860,957 785,336 923,519 863,341 
July. 834,505 922,910 938,068 1,078,862 
Aug. 1,050,644 958,876 952,200 1,018,382 





Yr.12,902,419 11,184,875 12,463,798 10,969,152 
Minneapolis direct foreign shipments, by 
months and crop years, in barrels: 


1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
September ... ,624 22,647 





3,529 11,010 6 22,647 

October ...... 9,676 11,190 10,070 49,419 
November .... 5,181 17,940 6,161 25,647 
December .... 3,710 9,964 9,863 36,158 
January ..... 3,875 6,868 5,803 16,821 
February .... 3,499 5,876 7,565 25,037 
March ....62. 4,460 11,042 10,185 23,253 
yo Os 9,336 8,432 7,436 9,264 
BERT = 694 00 S00 9,727 3,425 4,483 12,062 
Me sdabakine 12,429 6,445 8,307 6,336 
MS 64 64 a oe 5,346 6,007 11,005 12,555 
August ...... 3,523 3,265 12,483 9,012 
WOOP. cacece 74,291 101,455 99,935 248,211 

oo 


Exports by Customs Districts 


Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in June and July, 1928, as re- 
ported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 

—June— -——July— 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 

os 4 ae 7 








Massachusetts ... 
St. Lawrence .... os 2 ee . 
Buffalo ..... r 129 1 340 1 
New York .. 194 365 207 360 
Philadelphia ..... 8 3 10 3 
Maryland ........ 92 6 86 2 
i ae eee st 4 ‘e 5 
Wleride 2 ic cecies 1 Z 
Ds dn on os oi 8 =A 2 
New Orleans ..... 153 92 131 78 
| SOL es 1 ve +. 
Galveston ....... 16 41 807 58 
San Antonio ..... 31 sei 48 1 
ig. See epee ra on 1 
Los Angeles ..... 1 os 1 
San Francisco ... 1 39 100 38 
ra 497 35 1,082 18 
Washington ...... 76 79 67 68 
Michigan ........ 2 ee 3 * 
Porto Rico ....... are 1 mn : 
Montana and Idaho ~~ 3 1 1 
Duluth and Su- 
ty. ee eee eee 3,510 os ~KOTi 
OURS. desaiivssvscs a wie 
Vermont. .......+ ‘> aa 1 








POM ees. Tk 5,006 686 
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KANSAS CITY 


The fact that the reported record 
wheat production in Canada failed to 
preak wheat prices last week did much 
to improve business conditions. Buyers 
were forced to admit that if news like 
that could not send the market down, 
nothing else was likely to, and they con- 
sequently began to order their flour out 
more freely. 

Sales averaged near capacity, with the 
figures for the latter half of the week 
probably considerably better than in the 
earlier part. Buying was in small lots 
and quite evenly divided among all 
classes of trade although jobbers seemed 
to be more active than any one else. Re- 
ports are still heard of bakers who are 
buying flour for immediate shipment, al- 
though they have some on mills’ books 
bought some time ago. 

Shipping Directions Better—On the 
whole, shipping directions showed consid- 
erable improvement. The change for the 
better that set in about a fortnight ago 
has continued and mills, in some cases, 
say that they are beginning to get a fair 
accumulation, so that they can plan their 
operations for 10 days or a fortnight 
ahead. Most buyers are honoring their 
contracts, and it is evident that respon- 
sible opinion among bakers and other 
buyers is to the effect that contracts 
should, by all means, be fulfilled. 

Production About Normal.—tThe re- 
cent better flow of directions was reflect- 
ed in mill operations, the percentage to 
capacity being a 20 point increase over 
that in the previous week. Last week’s 
figures showed that business is improv- 
ing, since the percentage rose to slightly 
above the average for past years, where- 
as, most of this crop year, mills have 
been running under that average. Judg- 
ing by present conditions, the output this 
week should be still heavier. 

Ezport Still Light——Foreign business 
is still far below what it should be at 
this time of year. Export managers say 
that they have seldom known trading so 
dull. Last week there were sales scat- 
tered over most parts of the globe—all 
the way from Denmark to French 
Guiana—but the volume was small. A 
good-sized sale to Czechoslovakia was 
tumored, however. The chief obstacle is 
price. Foreign importers’ ideas are often 
fully $1 below mill quotations. 

Clears Very Scarce.—There is still a 
very tight situation in clears. With lit- 
tle flour being sold for export, it is diffi- 
cult to understand the shortage of clears, 
but millers say that the production of 
this type of flour is lighter than it 
used to be. Although pancake flour 
makers and blenders are in the market 
for it, most of the output is being sold 
to mills which are using it to make 
stuffed straight. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, Sept. 15, 
hard winter wheat flour, basis cotton 
98’s or jute 140’s, Kansas City: short 
patent, $6@6.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.70 
@6; straight, $5.50@5.70; first clear, 
$4.50@4.90; second clear, $4.35; low 
grade, $4.15. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 62 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory. 


62 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 9-15 ...... 313,560 230,914 73 
Previous week .. 313,560 223,202 71 
Year ago ....... 335,160 203,638 62 
Two years ago... 330,660 282,626 85 
Five-year average ...............+: 73 


Ten-year ED e's 6 9.0-« bala €.8 precede 75 
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KANSAS CITY 


Sept. 9-15 ...... 197,700 170,121 86 
Previous week .. 197,700 130,611 66 
Year ago ....... 175,500 167,712 95 
Two years ago... 172,500 147,207 85 
Five-year average .....esseeseecees 86 
Ten-year AVeTAge ....cseeeeeeveees 83 
ST. JOSEPH 
Sept. 9-15 ...... 47,400 40,992 86 
Previous week .. 47,400 36,104 76 
Year G80 ..ccoce 47,400 43,820 92 
Two years ago... 47,400 43,733 92 
ATCHISON 
Sept. 9-15 ...... 30,900 21,285 68 
Previous week .. 30,900 28,668 92 
Year ago ....... 29,700 29,376 98 
Two years ago... 29,700 28,585 96 
WICHITA 
Bawt. O88 ncoces 62,400 39,000 62 
Previous week .. 62,400 39,628 63 
Year ago ....... 62,400 41,483 66 
Two years ago... 62,400 52,307 83 
SALINA 
Sept. 9-15 ...... 46,800 40,657 86 
Previous week .. 46,800 39,604 84 
Year ago ....... 46,200 43,049 93 
Two years ago... 37,800 30,147 80 
OMAHA 
Sept. 9-15 ...... 27,300 24,874 91 
Previous week .. 27,300 25,518 93 
VOar G80 scccese 27,300 25,893 94 
Two years ago... 27,300 25,183 92 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Sept. 9-18 .ncccccvccccccccccccsccseces 93 
Previous Week ....cccccccccccccccceces 102 
WORE GO ccccccccecccesccccesscsescese 116 


Of the mills reporting, 19 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 10 quiet, 6 slow, 6 
dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
14,522 bbls last week, 13,945 in the pre- 
vious week, 28,259 a year ago, and 34,017 
two years ago. 

NOTES 

John W. Cain, manager of the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., last week end 
visited the company’s country mills, 

L. Evan Boxill, West Indies represen- 
tative of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Ine., who lives in Havana, Cuba, is here 
visiting the mill. 

L. E. Moses, president of the South- 
western Millers’ League, is the guest of 
millers in Omaha this week during the 
Harvest Home festival. 

J. D. Fleckenstein, local manager of 
the Livingston Economic Service, passed 
two days last week visiting mills at 
Omaha and Crete, Neb. 

The Columbus (Neb.) Milling Co. has 
installed new machinery in its mill, which 
was idle most of last year, and intends 
to start it up at an early date. 

George W. Hoyland, president of the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., went to To- 
peka last week end to visit his father, 
who has been seriously ill for some time. 

Thad L. Hoffman, president of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, last 
week was in Wichita, attending a direc- 
tors’ meeting of a company in which he 
is interested. 

Charles H. Ridgway, secretary of the 
Western Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., returned last week from Colorado, 
where he went on a short vacation with 
his wife and daughter. 

M. K. Bennett, of the Food Research 
Institute, Stanford University, Cal., was 
in Kansas City last week. He is visit- 
ing the principal wheat markets, study- 
ing wheat handling and futures trading. 

The failure of the record Canadian 
wheat crop forecast to break wheat 
prices has turned many millers, who were 
feeling bearish in spite of themselves 
and their business interests, into raring, 
tearing bulls. 

The Kansas Flour Mills wey een 
moved into its new offices on the tenth 
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floor of the New York Life Building, 
Sept. 15. The company had occupied its 
old offices in the Postal Telegraph Build- 
ing for about 14 years. 

The sales force of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co. gave a birthday dinner to J. L. 
Walker, vice president and sales man- 
ager of the company, on Sept. 10. He 
had just returned from the East. Those 
at the dinner gave the guest of honor 
a cigar humidor. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, director of sales 
for the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
has returned from a trip to central and 
southern states. He reported that buy- 
ers in those parts seem to have booked 
their requirements for the present, and 
do not seem much interested in further 
commitments. 

John Vesecky, president of the South- 
west Co-operative Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, is an applicant for membership 
in the local Board of Trade. He recent- 
ly was appointed manager of the asso- 
ciation, to succeed W. W. Young, re- 
signed. C. A. Gray will handle the 
company’s sales. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, Minneapo- 
lis, was here most of last week. He 
actually lived in Excelsior Springs, where 
Mrs. Sheffield was also staying, but 
passed mast of the daytime in Kansas 
City. On Sept. 14 he went to St. Joseph 
to inspect the company’s mill there. 

oo > 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Flour demand was fair last week, 
sales averaging around 75 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Considerable of this business 
was for near-by shipment, a fact which 
permitted mills to operate on a freer 
basis than in the previous week. 

While there have been some reports 
of inquiry from larger bakeries, no local 
mills shared in this business, feeling the 
speculative element on high protein 
wheat hardly permits their meeting bak- 
er’s views. Mills are working almost as 
hard to secure shipping directions on old 
bookings as on new sales, and as a re- 
sult there is a steady flow of directions. 
There is only a small business by Mis- 
souri River mills with the Continent, and 
even this is surprising, considering wheat 
values. 

NOTES 

W. W. Hand, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co.’s Atchison office, has been 
transferred to the branch at Enid. 

Victor A. Cain, president of the Cain 
Bros. Milling Co., Leavenworth, has re- 
turned from a short trip to southern 
Missouri and Arkansas. 

C. A. Knight, manager of the feed de- 
partment of the Cranston-Liggett Grain 
Co., Leavenworth, passed a few days in 
Missouri calling on his firm’s connections. 

Both the Blair Milling Co. and the 
Pillsbury Flour mills at Atchison were 
damaged by a severe electrical storm 
last week, which interfered with the pow- 
er line from Topeka and badly damaged 
the motor in the B unit of the Blair mill 
and one of those in the Pillsbury plant. 
The operating schedule of both mills was 
interrupted. 

al 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour buyers continued to hold aloof 
last week, waiting for a further depres- 
sion, which is anticipated with the 
greater movement of spring wheat. 
Bookings were below capacity. Very 
few inquiries were received, and sales 
efforts by mills brought little response. 
Foreign inquiry was lacking, and no ex- 
port sales were made. Directions against 
old contracts were very slow. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 14, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City: short patent, $6.60 bbl; straight, 
$6.10; first clear, $4.75. 

NOTES 

Harry Hunter, of the Attica (Kansas) 
Mills, has returned from a vacation in 
Colorado. 

F. A. Daugherty, sales manager for 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, is call- 
ing on connections in the central states. 

The Western Terminal Elevator Co. 
will have a total capacity in excess of 
500,000 bus when storage tanks, for 
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which a contract has been let to the 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., of 
Kansas City, are completed. 

J. M. Blair, manager of the Lyons 
(Kansas) Flour Milling Co., has re- 
turned from a trip in the southern states, 

H. Rogalsky, superintendent of the 
Wall-Regalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
has left for an extended vacation in 
California. 

J. R. Morris, manager of the grain de- 
partment of the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, visited the company’s 
local office last week. 

: a aod 


NEBRASKA 


Flour sales by Omaha and outstate 
mills were lighter last week than in the 
previous one. Most buyers are well sup- 
plied for the next few months. Shipping 
directions on old contracts came in quite 
freely, and all local mills ran at capacity. 
The movement of wheat to this market 
was light. Mills were free buyers of 
choice samples at continued high pre- 
miums. 

NOTES 


H. L. Haase, representative of the 
Blackburn Milling Co. at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, visited the home office of the com- 
pany here last week, and passed a few 
hours on ‘change. 

Earl F. Schafer, of the Maney Mill- 
ing Co., son of H. K. Schafer, manager, 
underwent an operation for appendicitis 
at an Omaha hospital, Sept. 14. He is 
getting along well. 

L. E. Moses, of Kansas City, secretary 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League, will 
be in Omaha part of this week. Mrs. 
Moses will accompany him. They will 
be guests at the home of A. R. Kinney, 
president and manager of the Nebraska 
Consolidated Milling Co. On Sept. 20 
Mr. Moses will address a group of Ne- 
braska millers at Omaha. 

Leicn Leste. 
oo > 


WICHITA 


Flour trading last week advanced no- 
ticeably, and an improvement was noted 
in shipping directions. Sales were slight- 
ly above 60 per cent of mill capacity. 
There also was some improvement in ex- 
port business. Short patent flour was 
quoted on Sept. 14 at $6.80 bbl, basis 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City, and straight 
grade $6. 

NOTES 

R. W. Magill, sales manager for the 
Kansas Milling Co., who has been in 
Estes Park, Colo., will return this week. 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., is expected to return 
early this week from a vacation trip in 
Minnesota and Canada. 

E. W. Morrison, vice president of the 
Red Star Milling Co., is in Florida on a 
vacation. He will return in time to at- 
tend the American Bakers Association 
convention in Chicago. 

oo 


OKLAHOMA 


Sales of flour in Oklahoma last week 
were about normal, the bulk going to 
the family trade. Some export sales 
were made to Central America and a 
few to Europe. Quotations, Sept. 12: 
hard wheat short patent, $6.60 bbl; soft 
wheat short patent, $6.80; standard pat- 
ent, $6.10. 

NOTES 

The Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. 
is installing two large Diesel engines. 

The Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 
— has installed a Weatherford feed 
mill. 


o> 
SALINA 


There was a steady improvement in 
demand for flour last week. Domestic 
trade improved considerably, with a fair 
inquiry from export sources. Quotations, 
Sept. 13, basis Kansas City, cotton 98’s: 
short patent, $6.10@6.40 bbl; 95 per 
cent, $5.80@6; straight, $5.70@5.85. 

oo 


The Manchurian wheat crop is estimat- 
ed to be 10 per cent greater than last 
year’s crop, which was unusually large. 
The 1928 crop, however, is of poorer 
quality than that of 1927. 
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TOLEDO 
Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Sept. 14, at $6.50@6.75 
bbl, local springs at $6.35, and Kansas 
$5.85, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Gest, O48: sc.cs: 118,350 75,992 64 

Previous week .. 102,600 68,731 67 

Year ago ......- 43,800 32,475 74 

Two years ago... 78,000 61,122 66 

Three years ago. 56,910 38,168 67 
* * 


The Augusta (Mich.) Milling Co., Inc., 
has been formed to operate the mill in 
that city. Officers are E. M. Cadwalla- 
der president, Floyd Terpening vice 
president, H. H. Wertman secretary, 
and C. F, Moreau treasurer. 


oS 


NASHVILLE | 


Sales of flour last week in the South- 
east were satisfactory. New orders were 
slightly below those of the preceding 
week, Specifications on old contracts 
were fairly good. Purchases continue in 
moderate quantities, few sales being of 
more than 500 bbls. Millers are looking 
for a steady demand to continue through 
the fall. 

Soft winter wheat flour prices were 
strong, with an upward tendency. The 
movement reflected the premium that 
soft winter wheat has been commanding. 
Quotations, Sept. 15: best soft winter 
wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $8.65@8.90 bbl; 
standard patent, $7.65@7.90; straights, 
$7.40@17.65; first clears, $6@6.50. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and western 
flours reported a fair volume of sales. 
Large buyers are well supplied, local 
stocks being larger than a year ago. 
Quotations, Sept. 15: spring wheat first 
patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $7.50@8 bbl, standard patent 25 
@50c less; hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent $7@7.50, straights 50@75c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 9-15 ....... 153,720 87,611 57 
Previous week .. 143,220 88,650 62 
Year ago ....... 150,420 94,978 63 
Two years ago... 148,920 95,058 64 
Three years ago. 162,620 112,380 69 


NOTES 

Dr. J. W. Sample, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, was 
in Louisville, Ky., and Seymour, Ind., 
last week, visiting member mills. 

Vernon S. Tupper, manager of the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Roller Mills, has been 
elected general chairman of the Nash- 
ville Community Chest, the task of which 
is to raise $250,000. 

Joun Letrper. 
oo 


EVANSVILLE 


Flour business improved last week, a 
much brisker trade being carried on, 
both domestic and export. Prices re- 
mained unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 
15, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, car- 
load lots: soft winter wheat, best pat- 
ent $8 bbl, first patent $7.50, straights 
$7; Kansas hard, $7.75; first clears, in 
jutes, $6.50; second clears, $6 


NOTES 
Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 


Inc., has returned from a business trip 
through the East. 


Earl Seibert, general superintendent 








for Igleheart Bros., Inc., at Evansville, 
was in Memphis last week. 


Officials of the Purina Feed Co. last 
week addressed approximately 1,000 
farmers and live stock feeders at a 
meeting in Evansville, sponsored by 12 
southern Indiana dealers. 

Fire, which broke out in the highest 
part of the Garrett & Antell elevator at 
Princeton, Ind., last week, threatened to 
destroy the elevator. Considerable dam- 
age was done by fire and water. 


J. L. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., Evansville, and Mrs. Igleheart, are 
giving a $25,000 president’s home to 
Evansville College, of which Mr. Igle- 
heart is a member of the board of trus- 
tees. The latter is not only personally 
overseeing construction of the home, but 
proposes to furnish it as well. 


Suit to collect $2,000 has been filed 
against the American Security Co., New 
York, growing out of the failure of the 
Akin-Erskine Milling Co. here, the North 
Side Bank seeking to collect on a bond 
signed for Andrew Foster, who, as cash- 
ier of the bank, is alleged to have al- 
lowed the defunct milling company to 
overdraw, causing the bank a loss of 
$45,903. 

oo 


ATLANTA 


There was no improvement in the flour 
business last week. Most orders were 
comparatively small, with no future busi- 
ness. The greater part of the demand 
was for hard winter wheat flour, though 
soft wheat flour showed some improve- 
ment, with the outlook more promising. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Improvement in buying was evidenced 
by the fact that mills in this district have 
again increased their output, and al- 
though still running considerably below 
the schedules of a year ago, production 
for the first part of September has 
shown a fair gain over the last part of 
August. : 
Hard winter wheat flour was marke 

down about 10c, while spring wheat flour 
advanced about 10c; soft wheat flour was 
reported unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 
15, f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 98-lb cottons: 
hard winter short patent $6.65@6.90 bbl, 
standard patent $6.35@6.60, straight 
patent $6.20@6.35; soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.95@8.25, 95 per cent short patent 
$7.30@7.50, straight patent $6.95@7.15, 
fancy clears $6.60@6.75, second clears 
$6@6.15; spring wheat short patent $7.20 
@7.35, standard patent $6.90@7.10, 
straight patent $6.75@6.90. 


NOTES 


E. A. Glass, southern sales manager 
for the Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co., re- 
cently made a trip to the Southeast. 

L. F. Lichten, representative in Ala- 
bama for the Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, is back in his territory 
after a trip through this section. 

Sig Hamburger, field sales manager in 
the southeastern district for the Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, has returned to his headquarters in 
Atlanta after visiting the home offices. 

John L. Greer, manager of the bakery 
firm of Kuhlman, Brown & Greer, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., returned to Knoxville last 
week after a vacation trip through the 
East, accompanied by Mrs. Greer and 
their three daughters. 

W. C. Barker, a representative in the 
Southeast of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., Salina, Kansas, who makes his home 
at Cedartown, Ga., is ill at the Piedmont 
Hospital, Atlanta. It is reported that 
his condition is not serious. 

M. E. Schulz, vice president of and 
sales manager for the Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, was 
in Atlanta last week. He is making a 
trip through the Southeast, calling on 
brokerage connections of his mill. 


The ruling issued by the Georgia de- 
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partment of agriculture restricting the 
protein guaranty on wheat feeds, which 
applied during the 1927 crop year, was 
automatically rescinded when the . 199 
crop began to come onto the market. 


B. E. Ricketts, manager of the south. 
eastern branch of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, and secretary 
and treasurer of the Atlanta Bakery’ 
Club, has returned from a trip through 
eastern Tennessee and North Carolina. 


Among prominent southern bakers at. 
tending the recent managers’ conference 
of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, were 
W. J. Barr, Cameron-Barr Baking Co, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., T. A. McGough, Mc- 
Gough’s Bakery, Inc., Birmingham, Ala, 
F. B. Evers, American Bread Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and A. D. Srochi, Atlanta 
Baking Co., Atlanta. 

Harotp F. Popuasxi, 
ovo SD 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Flour sales were rather light last 
week, although many buyers were in the 
market, orders being for small amounts, 
Bakers do not appear interested. Soft 
wheat flour buyers continue to purchase 
from hand to mouth. Some orders are 
being placed in the South, but sales are 
for small lots. Shipping instructions are 
not as active as desired. 

There is a distinct curtailment of buy- 
ing of hard wheat. Bakers are out of 
the market. Shipping instructions are 
only fair. No change is seen in export 
conditions. European buyers are ex- 
tremely hard to sell, and less activity 
is reported in Latin America. Quota- 
tions, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, Sept. 
15: soft winter short patent $6.75@7.25 
bbl, straight $5.75@6.25, first clear $5 
@5.50; hard winter short patent $6.25@ 
6.75, straight $5.25@5.75, first clear $4.50 
@5; spring first patent $6.25@6.15, 
standard patent $5.75@6.25, first clear 
$5.50@5.80. T. Devaney. 


oo 

For the first six months of 1928 ex- 
ports from Halifax totaled $19,209,455, 
compared with $16,179,140 for the cor- 
responding period last year. Shipping 
tonnage amounted to 7,745,528, whereas 
for the same period of 1927 it was 5, 
762,809. 




















OLP Tunnel Mill, in Clermont County, Ohio, 10 miles east of Williamsburg, was 

built about 1848 by two brothers, Elijah and David Dennis. By wagon, on horse- 
back, and even afoot, farmers journeyed from miles around to have their grist ground 
here in those early days. The mill is now owned by Laurence White. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour demand last week was very 
light, and largely confined to scattered 
sales for prompt shipment to the South. 
Bakers do not seem to be interested in 
making additional future bookings. Ship- 
ping instructions were spotted, but most 
mills reported them coming in slowly. 
Export trade was unchanged. 

Soft Wheat Flowr.—The price prob- 
lem has become a most serious one for 
soft winter wheat mills, the premium be- 
ing at a point where its exclusive use 
makes the resulting flour quotations al- 
most prohibitive. Millers who are en- 
deavoring to maintain the quality of 
their established brands at any cost are 
encountering the competition of others 
who are using a considerable mixture of 
low protein hard winter wheat, and the 
price discrepancy is wide. 

Tests show conclusively that too great 
a mixture of the low protein hard win- 
ter wheat with the soft wheat makes a 
flour materially inferior to the pure soft 
wheat product. Trouble is bound to fol- 
low this course. This is a year in which 
soft wheat millers will have to stand by 
their guns to the limit, and not become 
confused at prices competitors may be 
making through the too liberal use of 
hard wheat mixtures. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Only scattered 
sales of hard wheat flour were reported. 
Bakers are well supplied, and are not in- 
terested in assuming additional bookings. 
Some sales for prormpt shipment are be- 
ing made, whereby bakers are probably 
trying to effect a reduction in their total 
flour costs for the season. Shipping in- 
structions are hard to obtain. 

Exports—There is no change in the 
export situation. A few sales of small 
volume and for fairly prompt shipment 
were reported made to continental mar- 
kets. Business with the United King- 
dom was almost at a standstill. Latin 


’ America is buying scattered lots, but the 


total volume is not large. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Sept. 15: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.60@7.10 bbl, straight $5.70@6.10, 
first clear $5@5.40; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.75, straight $5@5.60, first 
clear $4.50@5; spring first patent $6.20 
@6.70, standard patent $5.80@6.20, first 
clear $5.20@5.60. 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,900 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Deanne. 4 40.6 010-4. eae 34,200 56 
Previous week ............ 30,800 50 
SSOP 32,100 53 
Two years ago ........... 33,100 52 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

NK IE 5 advo '69. 0,0, 0 oie 04 49,800 57 
a 46,800 54 
SS Oe era 48,200 55 
Two years ago ........... 59,000 61 


Martin Huber, manager of the High- 
land (Ill.) Milling Co., is on a business 
trip in the South. 


Harris McGavock, St. Louis. manager 
of the Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, 
has returned from a trip through Kansas. 


Charles Bronough, representative of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., has returned to his head- 
quarters after visiting the company’s St. 
Louis offices. 

Joseph A. Kell, in charge of the grain 
and production departments of the Kan- 
sas Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, one of the Kell group of mills, 
last week visited the Plant Flour Mills 

-» another member of the same group. 
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MEMPHIS 


Not much new business was done in 
flour last week, but shipping instruc- 
tions on contracts were fair. Prices re- 
mained about unchanged, and traders 
evidently do not fear their going higher. 
Soft winters were firmer, and many deal- 
ers turned to the blends and to offerings 
from the Northwest. Although cotton is 
steadily declining and the crop is slow 
in being harvested, the trade outlook is 
considered favorable. 

Quotations, Sept. 15, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
Memphis, car lots: spring wheat short 
patent $7.25@7.35 bbl, standard patent 
$6.75@7.25; hard winter short patent 
$6.25@6.75, standard patent $5.90@6.30; 
soft winter short patent $7.50@8.10, 
standard patent $6.50@7.15, semihard 
patent $5.75, blended 95 per cent patent 
$6.50@6.75. 

NOTES 

A. J. Donelson, millfeed and flour bro- 
ker, Memphis, was in Chicago last week. 

Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind., 
miller, has leased a two-story building on 
Iowa Avenue here and will install a small 
blending and sacking plant to take care 
of its business in this territory. R. H. 
Drake will be local manager. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 
oo 


NEW ORLEANS 


Trading continued dull last week. 
Buyers are holding off for a radical de- 
cline in prices. Prices, however, re- 
mained firm, in some instances even ad- 
vancing. 

Little improvement was noted in the 
export situation, Canadian mills still un- 
derbidding local exporters. European 
shipments, however, were still good, 17,- 
636 bags flour leaving this port, of which 
7,935 went to Copenhagen and 7,298 to 
Rotterdam. 

Flour prices, Sept. 13: 


a—Winter—_, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $8.00 $7.30 $8.00 
96 per cent ....... 7.70 7.00 7.75 
100 per cent ..... 7.40 6.75 7.25 
GRE Keceesecsevecs 7.20 6.50 6.90 
First clear ...... eee 6.05 6.25 
Second clear ..... 5.40 5.55 


Semolina, 3%c Ib, bulk. 

A total of 19,918 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended Sept. 13, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines that. serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Vera Cruz, 910 
bags; Bluefields, 300. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Pan- 
ama City, 2,225; Vera Cruz, 500. 

Munson Line: Havana, 2,085; Matan- 
zas, 1,185; Nuevitas, 8375; Progreso, 300; 
Cardenas, 100. 

United Fruit Co: Puerto Barrios, 7,- 
210; San Jose, 2,485; Guayaquil, 2,025; 
Colon, 1,120; Antofagasta, 440; Puerto 
Cabello, 350; Kingston, 250; Manzanillo, 
140; Esmeraldas, 100; Antilla, 25; Belize, 
23. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Sept. 13: 


Destination— Destination— 





ABER ccicscces 100 London ........ 1,000 
Antofagasta ...1,240 Maracaibo ..... 185 
BWelSe .ccncvccie 2,990 Matanzas ...... 1,185 
Bluefields ..... 595 Mollendo ...... 229 
Bremen ....... 254 Manzanillo ..... 140 
Buenaventura .. 419 Nuevitas ...... 375 
Cardenas ...... BO. Cra 4 Sb o40 « 200 
Cartagena ..... 764 Panama City...2,225 
OMG. s2s0 cies 300 Pointe-a-Pitre .1,895 
COND 2 occ secses 1,630 Pakta ..cccseces 100 
Copenhagen 7.936 Progreso ....... 300 
Cristobal ...... 500 Puerto Barrios. 2,821 
Curacao ......-. 133 Puerto Cabello. .1,087 
Esmeraldas .... 100 Puerto Cabezas. 350 
Fort de France. 220 Pto. Colombia .1,707 
Glasgow ....... 353 Puerto Mexico.. 312 
Guayaquil ..... Rotterdam ....7,298 
Hamburg ... San Jose ...... 2,860 
Havana Santiago ....... 1,014 
Kingston Vera Cruz ..... 2,285 
La Guayra ..... 1,355 


In addition to the above, there was a 
total of 813,750 bus wheat, 318,650 of 
which went to Europe and the rest to 
Latin America. This is the largest quan- 
tity shipped from this port in some 
time, and marks the return of Europe to 
the market and the temporary with- 
drawing of Latin America. 

Demand for rice was the best for 
many weeks. Exports improved rapidly, 
and receipts also increased. The follow- 
ing figures were posted on Sept. 13: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Sept. 13 ........ 41,040 2,957 

Same period, 1927 ........ 185,750 6,257 
Sales— 

Season to Sept. 13 ........ 18,530 25,084 

Same period, 1927 ........ 20,693 79,119 


NOTES 

P. L. Thomson, of P. L. Thomson & 
Co., has returned from a business trip 
through Texas. 

G. B. Johnston, of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., was in New 
Orleans last week. 

J. B. Thomson, of P. L. Thomson & 
Co., has returned from a short trip 


1125 


through eastern Louisiana and south- 
western Mississippi. 
oo 
MOVIES’ DEBT TO THE COW 

A scientist says that it is because 
cows eat mustard and other plants that 
motion picture films are so sensitive and 
make such clear, sparkling pictures. 

The gelatine used in making films, it 
seems, comes from the cow’s skin. There 
is an impurity in this gelatine caused by 
the mustard plants which the cows eat, 
and this impurity, unusual as this may 
seem, tends to improve the quality of 
the gelatine for film purposes, making it 
more sensitive than it would be without 
it. 

This being so, we will not be surprised 
to see the development of herds of 
“movie cows,” fed exclusively on mustard 
plants.—Progressive Grocer. 

a 

Julius Mayer, of the Continental Ex- 
port Co., is an applicant for membership 
in the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange on 
transfer of certificate from Jack Hauss- 


mann, 





The “Seatrain”—a New Type Car Ferry Between 
. New Orleans and Havana 


By R. A. Sullivan 


EGINNING in December, it will be 
possible for mills in any part of 
the country to ship flour to Cuba 

without unloading the cars until they 
are spotted on the track in that city, 
alongside the property of the buyer. 
This will be brought about by a new 
type of vessel which will operate between 
New Orleans and Havana. The ship is 
capable of carrying 95 loaded cars. The 
cars are to be lifted into the hold of the 
huge ship by a large crane. 

The Mississippi Shipping Co. will act 
as operating agent for the new service, 
which will establish a weekly sailing be- 
tween New Orleans and Havana. Joseph 
Hodgson, vice president of the Over- 
Seas Railways, Inc., owner of the ship, 
will have offices in New Orleans. The 
name of the first ship to enter this 
unique service is the Seatrain. 

“Speed in transit is the aim of all 
transportation companies desirous of 
rendering the most efficient service,” 
says the company’s statement in an- 
nouncing the new undertaking. “The 
speed of an ocean vessel only partly 
solves this problem, for delays at ter- 
minals tend to slow down the speed 
from point of origin to consignee. After 
the railroad car is loaded and arrives 
at the port of export, time is required 
for unloading, transferring the goods to 
the steamship wharf, holding the wharf 
until the ship is ready to load, and then 
loading the ship itself. Upon the arrival 
of the vessel at its port of destination, 
this same routine is duplicated in making 
delivery to the consignee. 

“The principal problem involved in 
connection with the seagoing ferry has 
been the design and cost of constructing 
a craft with the capacity to accommo- 
date a relatively large number of cars, 
as well as a method of loading or dis- 
charging cars into and out of the hold 
of the ship. The present type of car 
ferry has, when loaded, a metacentric 
height of about 10 feet; this ship will 
have one of only two feet. The form of 
the hull lends itself to ocean transporta- 
tion far better than the round bottom 
and big deadrise of the present car 
ferry.” 

The Seatrain is under construction at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng., where it is ex- 
pected to be launched about the middle 
of September. It is 427 feet in length, 
with 62 feet beam, and is powered by a 
triple expansion engine, oil fired, capable 
of giving the craft a speed of 12 knots 
an hour. 

Each of the three decks of the Sea- 
train is provided with four railroad 
tracks. A specially constructed crane 
will be used to unload and load the 
freight cars. It is claimed that the Sea- 
train will be capable of making a com- 
plete turn around in 10 hours, discharg- 
ing 95 cars and loading a like number. 


The run between New Orleans and Ha- 
vana will be accomplished in 52 hours. 
A crane similar to the one now under 
construction at New Orleans will be 
completed shortly at Havana. 

Certain commodities that cannot be 
transported oversea properly by other 
means it is believed will find a definite 
place in the operation of a vessel of this 
type. In commenting on costs, an offi- 
cial said: 

“The cost of water transportation can 
be divided into two main parts—terminal 
expense and vessel expense. The cost of 
receiving, checking, weighing and han- 
dling cargo at terminals, together with 
the maintenance of covered terminals, 
and the loading and discharging of the 
ship, is more than 5 per cent of the total 
cost of water transportation. A check- 
up of coastwise and near-by foreign lines 
will disclose that their ships spend more 
than 50 per cent of their time in loading 
and discharging their cargo. Tankers, 
ore carriers and colliers pass about 15 
per cent of their time in port. The cost 
of maintaining a cargo ship during 35 
per cent of its time should be charged 
as an indirect expense for loading and 
discharging, as this expense would not 
be incurred if the vessel carried no 
cargo. 

“In contrast with this, the Seatrain 
will be loaded and discharged in a work- 
ing day, with a handful of men and, if 
necessary, with only the ship’s crew, sav- 
ing considerable terminal expense, and 
by reason of the quick turn around, a 
good part of the vessel’s operating ex- 
pense. 

“This type of water transportation is 
essentially an intermediate one between 
two standard railroads, which appeals 
to the roads, because the railroads ab- 
sorb the expense of making delivery to 
the ship’s sling and vice versa. This not 
only places the burden of loading and 
discharging the cars on the railroad, but 
in many ports there are high switching 
charges, or lighterage expense for deliv- 
ery of merchandise to the ship’s terminals. 
The average minimum expense to the 
railroads for loading or unloading a car- 
load of freight at a steamship terminal 
would be 50c ton at each end. On a 25- 
ton car, the railroads would save $45 
by delivering to a water line employing 
a car-carrying ship instead of the or- 
dinary cargo Mee § The railroads also 
benefit indirectly from the ability of this 
new type of ship to obtain traffic from 
interior points too far distant from port 
to compete economically with other lo- 
calities because of the long rail haul. 
The savings in packing charges and 
other expenses will permit shippers to 
handle goods from points further in the 


. interior than they can now handle by the 


ordinary steamship line.” 





TORONTO 


Most mills in this part of Canada are 
running full time, but new business be- 
ing booked is not sufficient to replace 
shipments. Buyers are holding back 
for lower prices. There were two de- 
clines in domestic prices last week, the 
first, on Sept. 10, being 10c, and the 
second, on Sept. 13, of like amount. 
Travelers’ orders represented the early 
needs of the provincial trade only, as 
there is no disposition to book ahead. 
Quotations, Sept. 15, with comparisons: 


Sept. 15 Sept. 8 

Tep PACONt 2. ccessvccscos $7.20 $7.40 
POCORE cc ccccccccccccccces 6.95 7.15 
Second patent ..........+. 6.60 6.80 
Export patent ........+.-. 6.40 6.60 
PUM GIORE ccccccccecsece 5.50 5.70 
Graham flour ....cccceces 5.90 6.10 
Whole wheat flour ....... 5.90 6.10 
All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 


cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario winters ——Current business in 
Ontario winter wheat flour is confined to 
domestic markets, as export prices are 
too high to suit importers. Pastry bak- 
ers and biscuit factories are taking their 
usual quantities. A good deal of the 
flour now going out is being shipped to 
Quebec and the eastern provinces, which 
are dependent on Ontario for their sup- 
plies. Very little change has taken place 
in prices for winters, and the tendency 
is downward, in sympathy with wheat. 
Quotations, Sept. 15: best brands of 90 
per cent soft winters $5 bbl, bulk, sea- 
board; Montreal, in secondhand jutes, 
$5.25; Toronto, $5.10@5.25, secondhand 
jutes. 

Exporting.—Sales of springs for ex- 
port are quite limited, largely because 
buyers are waiting for the markets to 
settle. They feel that lower prices are 
probable, and that in any case there is 
not likely to be any important rise in the 
near future. Notwithstanding this re- 
duced demand, all mills are busy on old 
orders and the movement of flour to 
seaboard for export is considerably larg- 
er than at this time last year. This may 
best be shown by giving the figures of 
exports for August as compiled by the 
bureau of statistics, Ottawa, and just 
made public. These show the total in 
barrels from all parts of Canada to have 
been 924,646 to all countries in August, 
as against 513,702 in the same month of 
1927. Details of these exports are given 
elsewhere in this issue. Compared with 
a week ago, prices to over-sea buyers 
show little change. Quotations, Sept. 15: 
export patent springs in jute, October 
seaboard loading, 32s 6d@33s per 280 
Ibs, c.i.f., London basis. Some of the 
smaller mills are shading this price 6d. 

Ontario winters are not selling for ex- 
port, owing to relatively high prices. 
Mills and brokers are asking 35s per 
280 lbs for good quality export patent 
in jute bags, c.i.f., London or Glasgow, 
October seaboard loading. 


NOTES 


D. Eric Treharne, of Spillers Canadian 
Milling Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta. was 
in Toronto on Sept. 12. He was on his 
way to England, and was accompanied 
by Mrs. Treharne. 

James Richardson, London, Eng., who 
is coming to Canada for the purpose of 
taking charge of Spillers Canadian Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta., landed at 
Montreal on Sept. 15, and is proceeding 
west this week. 

Vannatter & Co., flour and feed bro- 
kers, have been reorganizing their forces 
in preparation for the new crop year. 
J. L. Grant, who was in charge of the 
flour business, has left this firm to go 
into business on his own account, and 
Cecil Popham, formerly with Chaplin 
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Canadian Flour Exports 
Toronto, Ont.—Flour exports from Canada during August showed a consid- 


erable increase over the same month of 1927. 


In fact, these were almost doubled. 


The total last month was 924,646 bbls, compared with 513,702 in August, 1927. 
This gives millers an encouraging start on the crop year, as August is the first 


month of that period. 


It should also be gratifying to wheat exporters. An 


unusually large crop has to be marketed this year, and the greater the quantity 
sold in the form of flour means that much less pressure on the grain exporting 
facilities of the country, which promise to be taxed to the utmost. 
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AMES A. CROWE, secretary of the 

British Empire Grain Co., Ltd., re- 
cently was elected president of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange. He is one of the 
younger members of that body, and saw 
service oversea as an officer in the Cana- 
dian forces during the World War. His 
father, G. R, Crowe, was well known in 


the grain business, and was president of’ 


the Winnipeg exchange in 1895. 
ofS 


Bros., grain merchants, 
joined the staff. 


News reports from St. John, N. B., 
state that a contract has been let by the 
local harbor commissioners for the erec- 
tion of a 1,500,000-bu concrete terminal 


Toronto, has 


grain elevator at that point. The money 
for this was voted at the last session of 
Parliament, and it is to become a part of 
the government elevator system that has 
already spread itself from end to end of 
Canada. 


A number of millers from Ontario are 
in Montreal this week for the purpose 
of attending the annual meeting of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
which is to be held on Sept. 18. The 
next day there will be a golf tourna- 
ment, in which the Macdonald & Robb 
trophy will be the principal prize. This 
competition is open to all millers, but 
for the older men there is a special cup 
given by F. K. Morrow to be competed 
for in the same round. 


Shares of the Alberta Pacific Grain 
Co., Ltd., have been showing strength in 
the stock markets recently. The finan- 
cial report for the year ending June 30, 
1928, will soon be out, and it is expected 
that earnings will show between $7 and 
$8. In view of the good crop in Alberta 
this season, it is being assumed that the 
following year will be an equally good 
one for this company, hence the strength 
in the stocks. These facts have created 
considerable interest locally, as many of 
the shareholders are eastern people. 


The prairie provinces of western Can- 
ada are going in for public ownership 
and distribution of electrical power. 
This power will be generated by the use 
of local coal, of which there are vast 
quantities in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
The latter province has just purchased a 
power plant from the city of Saskatoon, 
and will develop it as one of the first 
units in the new power system. One of 
the first results expected to follow from 
this move will be the rehabilitation of 


the country milling industry in the West, . 


which has been languishing for many 
years through its inability to compete 
with the big companies that work with 
cheap power. 
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The Prospective Tariff Increase and Western 
Canada’s Milling Outlook 


By Aubrey Fullerton 


Epmonton, ALTA. 

FIRSTCLASS opportunity for the 
milling of more Canadian wheat 
where it is produced is seen by 
observers this side of the line, as a re- 
sult of political conditions or prospects 
on the other side. The fact that both of 
the major American political parties are 
making more protection for the Ameri- 
can farmer one of their platform planks 
is taken to mean that, whether one or 
the other comes into power in Novem- 
ber, the tariff barriers will be raised, 
which in turn will mean that less Cana- 
dian wheat will be going into the Unit- 
ed States. In that fact lies reason to be- 
lieve that more milling of such wheat at 

home could profitably be undertaken. 
The Edmonton Journal, in comment- 
ing on the situation, says: “The argu- 
ments that apply against the export of 


Canada’s raw materials instead of manu- 
facturing them and then exporting the 
finished products apply in the case of 
wheat, as in that of other commodities. 
Canada does not expect or desire to mill 
all its. wheat crop, but it could to its 
own material advantage mill more than 
it is now doing. And the prospective 
action of its nearest neighbor is an addi- 
tional incentive for it to do so... . If 
the tariff walls are raised against Ca- 
nadian wheat, why not mill more of it 
right where it is grown?” 

From the point of view of the West, 
which is the chief wheat producing re- 
gion, this is good logic. The West would 
like to have more flour mills. At pres- 
ent, however, it has no large new enter- 
prises under way, though a number of 
country mills have been or are being 
added to the list in the prairie provinces. 
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If events prove the estimate of the 
American political situation to be cor- 
rect, it is possible that more wheat from 
these provinces that heretofore has been 
crossing the line will be available for 
home milling, over and above the pres- 
ent milling and export volume, and more 
mills likely will follow. 

The West is rather pleased to note 
that there is talk of new flour mills in 
the maritime provinces. Halifax, N. S., 
and St. John, N. B., are spoken of as 
likely locations for new milling indus- 
tries, and if present prospects material- 
ize the East will have the privilege of 
“grinding in transit” on the same terms 
as the rest of Canada. In that event 
some of the West’s wheat will be made 
into flour in the maritimes for their own 
consumption and for export. Both Hali- 
fax and St. John are ocean ports, with 
what would seem to be excellent facili- 
ties for flour milling. 


On 


WINNIPEG 

Domestic demand for flour last week 
was quite fair, but only a handful was 
worked for export. Importers are ap- 
parently anticipating lower prices, and 
while mills have a sufficient number of 
old bookings on hand to keep them op- 
erating steadily some new business is re- 
quired soon if that condition is to re- 
main. Bakers appear in no hurry to 
make purchases. Western mills have 
made fair sales to the Orient for Oc- 
tober-November and January-February 
shipment. Most mills still have fair 
amounts of old wheat to work off, but 
are gradually increasing the new crop 
admixture, which now runs from 10 to 
50 per cent. Tests made of the new 
wheat have not so far been entirely sat- 
isfactory, the protein content showing a 
wide variation in different shipments 
from the same point. : 

For delivery between Fort William 
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HE above picture shows the type of 

country elevator erected this year by 
the three provincial wheat pools in west- 
ern Canada. Approximately 482 have 
been built and are ready to handle the 
new crop. The average capacity is 35,000 
bus, and the additions bring the total of 
the country elevators owned by the pool 
to 974 in Saskatchewan, 305 in Alberta, 
and 142 in Manitoba, providing about 
50,000,000 bus storage space. Terminal 
elevators owned or leased by the pools 
at Atlantic and Pacific ports, at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, and at Buf- 
falo, have capacity for 32,000,000 bus, 
enabling the pools to store in their own 
plants 82,000,000 bus grain at one time. 
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and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
gs were quoted, Sept. 15, at $7.95 
jute, seconds at $6.95 and first clears 

at $5.95; cottons, 15c more; Pacific Coast 
ts, 50c more. Second patents to bak- 

ers were quoted at $6.60, car lots, basis 
98's. 

og ‘ NOTES 

Farmers in the Canadian West are de- 
livering new wheat at the rate of nearly 
6,000,000 bus daily. 

Durum wheat in Manitoba is estimated 
at 1,300,000 acres, about half the wheat 
acreage in that province. 

Dp. E. Treharne, formerly manager of 
Spillers Canadian Milling Co. Ltd., 

d through Winnipeg last week on 
his way to England. 

Between Sept. 4 and 9 more than 
3,000 cars of new wheat were inspected 
in western Canada, and of this number 
about 1,200 graded No. 2 northern. 

The market price of seats in the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange is rising rapidly, 
and a recent sale brought in $14,000. 
The treasury value of the seats is $25,000. 

oS 


MONTREAL 


Flour prices were reduced 10c on two 
occasions last week, and business was 
very quiet. Quotations, Sept. 14, car 
lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points: top pat- 
ent, $7.20 bbl; patents, $6.95; second pat- 
ents, $6.60; export patents, $6.40. Very 
little new export business was reported. 
Winter wheat flour conditions are nor- 
mal. Prices are $5.80@6 in secondhand 
jutes, car lots, ex-track, Montreal rate 
points. 

NOTES 

J. V. Mallette, secretary of the Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association, was 
in Toronto and Ottawa last week. 

The 3,000,000-bu annex to elevator No. 
3 in the eastern section of the Montreal 
harbor is nearing completion. It is ex- 


pected that it will be ready to receive 





THE COMBINE IN CANADA 


MORE than usual interest attaches 
to the western Canadian harvest 
this year, states an agricultural bul- 
letin published by the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, by reason of certain 
revolutionary trends. Farmers in 
that territory got on the land earlier 
in the spring, and it now appears as 
though harvesting will get under way 
earlier than was the case last year, 
when operations were delayed by 
snow. This with more rapid har- 
vesting operation should have the 
effect of getting a larger proportion 
of the crop out of the country earlier. 
This fall sees the definite adoption 
of the combine reaper-thresher into 
the agricultural life of western Can- 
ada. In 1926 there were 176 of these 
machines in the prairie provinces, 
and in 1927 530. Sales of combines 
throughout the area have been re- 
ported very heavy this summer, and 
their use in this harvest will be much 
more general. Southern Alberta has 
experienced the greatest rush of mod- 
ern harvest machinery in its history, 
and combines have been orderedby the 
hundred. One authoritative estimate 
states that at least 500 of these will 
be used in the grain fields of Al- 
berta south of Calgary this year, 
whereas there were but 35 in that 
section in 1926 and 150 last year. 
Experience to date has been that the 
use of combines not only consider- 
ably expedites harvesting operations, 
but drastically reduces costs. 
Despite this greater use of com- 
bines the anticipated proportions of 
the western crop necessitate the pro- 
vision of 75,000 harvesters, of which 
44,000 will be secured in eastern 
Canada, 25,000 on the Pacific Coast 
and 6,000 locally. The introduction 
of combines, however, should have 
an effect upon the transportation 
problem of this period, since it will 
mean the immediate movement of 
grain after cutting commences in- 
stead of a wait of a few weeks, de- 
livery starting as soon as cutting is 
under way. 
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grain on Sept. 24. The addition will 
bring the total capacity of the elevator 
to 5,000,000 bus, making it the largest 


‘in the harbor. 


oo] 


VANCOUVER 


Flour prices dropped 30c last week, 
and this brought about a little local buy- 
ing. There was a strong inquiry for 
flour for China for forward shipment, 
and some business was done for January-" 
February shipment, but mills were chary 
of selling much so far ahead. 


NOTES 

The new futures grain market opened 
here on Sept. 17. 

James Stewart, of Winnipeg, was in 
Vancouver recently on a business trip. 

os 

German wheat production is placed at 
128,381,000 bus, according to the first 
official estimate. If this is borne out, it 


will be the largest reported in present 
boundaries, and is 7,859,000 bus above 
the latest estimate for 1927. The indi- 
cated increase in crop over last year is 
the result of better growing conditions, 
since the acreage reported is only 4,345,- 
000, a slight decrease from last year’s 
4,360,000. 
oS 


CANADIAN BAKERY STATEMENT 


Toronto, Ont. — Statement, covering 
the first six months of the present fiscal 
year, has been issued by the amalgamat- 
ed biscuit and confectionery manufac- 
turing concerns of George Weston, Ltd., 
Toronto, and William Patterson, Ltd., 
Brantford. Profits for that period were 
over $100,000, and it is estimated that 
the year’s earnings will be about $6 on 
the common stock outstanding. A plant 
to be known as George Weston, Inc., a 
subsidiary, is under construction at Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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THE TECUMSEH MILL OF THAMESVILLE 


4 





THE Thames River Valley, famous in Canadian history with its many legends 

of the great Indian chief, Tecumseh, who was of much assistance to Canada 
during the War of 1812, is today the most productive section in wheat and to- 
bacco growing in southern Ontario, and since the early pioneer days has had 


many busy grist mills along its course. 


One of the first of these was located at the village of Thamesville, midway 
between London and Chatham, which was erected in 1820 by Nathan Cornwall, 
at the junction of the Thames River with Cornwall Creek, and another was the 
first steam run flour mill, operated by David Sherman on Cornwall Creek. The 
latter passed through several hands, including Beachy, Robinson, and later James 


Ferguson, when it burned down in 1874. 


The present mill, named after the great Indian chief, was built in 1875 by 
Donald Urquhart, and was later operated by Urquhart & Millard, John Kenney, 
Kenny & Cunningham, Thomas M. Syer, Syer & Mayhew, Syer & Son, and the 


present owner, Frank R. Watson. 


This busy little mill is of 50-bbl capacity and has now served this com- 


munity for three quarters of a century. 


Mr. Watson is a man of wide experi- 


ence in the milling industry, and he built up a good business in the surrounding 


district —W. A. Gordon. 
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Why United States Farmers Move to Canada 


From an Agricultural Bulletin of the Canadian Pacific Railway 


HILE immigration into Canada 

during 1928 has not been as heavy 

as the Dominion would desire, in- 
dications are that the content has been 
quite high. This is attributable to a 
large extent to the movement of farmers 
from the United States, with substan- 
tial funds, well equipped, and ready to 
initiate farming activities under condi- 
tions very similar to those to which they 
have been accustomed. The succession 
of good crops western Canada has ex- 
perienced and the excellent prospects of 
the present year have inevitably proved 
strong attractions to these neighbors fol- 
lowing the same pursuit to the south 
of the line. 

It is this movement which has been 
largely responsible for the fact that 
homestead entries in the present year 
have been running 50 per cent ahead 
of 1927,—which was a record for some 
considerable time,—that the activities of 
the Canada Colonization Association 
have been more fruitful, and private 
land sales greater. In particular there 
has been evidence of a considerable in- 
flux from Montana, Nebraska, Idaho, 
Colorado and Missouri into the Peace 
River country where homestead filings in 


the first few months of 1928 exceeded 
the total for the year 1927. A new in- 
terest would seem to have developed in 
western Canadian lands on the part of 
United States farmers which should re- 
sult in a steadily increasing movement 
across the border. 

Such bumper conditions, however, 
should not be necessary to attract Unit- 
ed States farmers, since the advantages 
of grain growing in Canada are obvious 
at all times and are frequently inad- 
vertently given publicity by the highest 
United States authorities. There has 
been no more effective way of disseminat- 
ing knowledge of this greater advantage 
than through the various commissions 
appointed in the United States to in- 
quire into agrarian grievances. This was 
once more the case when farm interests 
appeared before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Seattle, to urge the 
necessity of lower export grain rates. 
J. Carl Lavey, state secretary of the 
Farm Bureau, stated that aid given 
farmers by Canadian railways and the 
government was attracting growers from 
that state to Canada. 

“With cheap lands, low taxes, low 
grain rates and fertilizer, Alberta farm- 
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ers cannot only raise grain at several 
dollars an acre less than those of Wash- 
ington,” he stated, “but they can reach 
both their eastern and western markets 
at a much lower cost.” The average cost, 


‘he estimated, to the Canadian farmer, 


including everything until the grain was 
placed with the elevators, was $14.70 
an acre, whereas on the United States 
side of the border line the cost was 
$20.58. 

This called to recollection the findings 
of the United States Tariff Commission 
which sat in 1924, that the Canadian 
farmer can produce wheat far more 
cheaply than can the farmer in the Unit- 
ed States, the factors which combine to 
permit this being larger yields per acre, 
lower taxation, and lower freight rates. 
The commission showed that on an II- 
year average the production cost per 
bushel of wheat in the United States had 
been $1.50, as against $1.22 in Canada. 


CHEAPER LAND, LOWER TAXES 


The cheapness of western Canadian 
lands for their productivity is outstand- 
ing. The average value of farm land as 
estimated by the government, including 
the value of farm buildings, is $28 per 
acre in Alberta, $26 in Saskatchewan, 
and $27 in Manitoba. Compared with 
these are the average value of farm land 
in 1920 in Minnesota $109.23, in Iowa 
$227, in South Dakota $71, in Nebraska 
$87.91, and in Kansas $62.30. 

The average wheat production in Man- 
itoba last year was 14 bus per acre, in 
Saskatchewan 16.4 and in Alberta 27.4. 
The average acre seeded to wheat in Al- 
berta returned in a single year more 
than its value. This province in that 
year had some extraordinary yields, 
there being several in excess of 80 bus 
to the acre, and one in the Peace River 
country of 90. The wheat yield average 
in Manitoba in the period between 1922 
and 1925 was 16.5 bus, in Saskatchewan 
17.5, and in Alberta 16.8. According 
to the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture the average yields in the five 
years 1921-25 in the states above re- 
ferred to were: Minnesota, 14; Iowa, 19; 
South Dakota, 12; Nebraska, 14; Kan- 
sas, 12. 

Canadian farmers can get their wheat 
to its outlets very much more cheaply 
than can United States farmers, and 
grain rates from western United States 
points to United States lake terminals 
are in some instances 50 per cent higher 
than from western Canadian points to 
lake terminals. Testimony presented to 
the United States Tariff Commission 
showed that a bushel of wheat in Can- 
ada could be carried nearly twice as far 
for a cent as in the United States. It 
was to this that Senator Brookhart, of 
Iowa, speaking in support of the farm 
relief bill, attributed the fact that Unit- 
ed States farmers receive about l5c bu 
less for their wheat than do Canadian 
farmers. 

Taxation to the producing farmer in 
western Canada is low, due to the system 
of single taxation in force which is di- 
rected toward giving the fullest assistance 
to the active agriculturist, shifting the 
burden of taxation as much as possible 
from the man who is developing his 
property to that of the nonresident or 
nonproductive owner. Taxes which av- 
erage about $32 per year upon a quarter 
section of 160 acres are paid only on the 
land itself, which is assessed at the same 
valuation as adjoining unimproved land 
of the same class. The farmer’s build- 
ings, his personal property, live stock, 
and improvements are not taxed, in or- 
der that the man developing his land, 
making a home, and adding to the wealth 
of both the community and the country, 
be given every possible advantage. 

With all these advantages it is not 
difficult to understand the attractions 
which lure United States farmers to 
Canada. The Alberta minister of agri- 
culture put the matter yet more suc- 
cinctly. The average return per farm 
in Alberta in 1927 he pointed out was 
$4,385, and in 1925, a year of more nor- 
mal yield, $3,154. In the latter year he 
stated the average return per farm in 
Montana was $2,514, in South Dakota 
$2,355, in Iowa $2,262, in Minnesota $1,- 
977, and in Kansas $1,889. Were these 
facts more widely realized, the trek 
across the border doubtless would be 
much heavier. 
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CHICAGO 


Reports as to business were somewhat 
at variance last week. Most local mill 
offices and brokers described conditions 
as very quiet, but there were a few who 
managed to put through a fair volume 
of business on both springs and hard 
winters. There was not, however, the ac- 
tivity that prevailed some weeks ago, 
and individual sales were not in great 
quantities. 

Spring Wheat Flour—There was a 
fair business in spring wheat brands, al- 
though sales did not nearly come up to 
sellers’ expectations. According to re- 
ports, there is much dickering, and many 
deals for fair amounts are pending, but 
buyers and sellers apparently find it 
difficult to agree on prices. There was 
one sale of 15,000 bbls, one of 5,000, and 
a few of 1,000-bbl lots, with shipment in 
most instances up to Jan. 1, and some 
extending to March. Directions were 
slightly better. 

Hard Winters.—Considering that most 
buyers are well booked up on hard win- 
ters, mill representatives do not expect 
to do much new business until old orders 
have been used. Demand was rather 
quiet; some business was done, but sales 
were scattered and confined to one or 
two cars, with a few orders going up 
to 1,200 bbls. Shipping directions were 
fair. 

Soft Winter Flour—Demand for all 
soft winters fell off somewhat, although 
some dealers reported a few sales of fair 
size. Cracker and pie bakers are said 
to be well booked for the present. New 
business was mainly in single cars, al- 
though a few sales were made ranging 
from 1,000 to 3,000 bbls. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Sept. 15, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 
98’s and clears in jutes: spring top pat- 
ent $5.90@6.45 bbl, standard patent $5.65 
@6.30, first clear $5.10@5.50, second 
clear $4.20@4.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.70@6.10, 95 per cent patent $5.20 
@5.70, straight $5@5.40, first clear $4.40 
@4.80; soft winter short patent $6.10@ 
7.40, standard patent $5.75@6.65, straight 
$5.60@6.30, first clear $5.10@5.50. 

Durum.—Users of semolinas are not 
buying ahead, but are taking hold in a 
fair way for near-by needs, no big or- 
ders being placed. Directions are fair. 
On Sept. 15, No. 2 semolina was quoted 
at 3%4c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 
8%c; No. 3 semolina, 2%c; durum pat- 
ent, 2%,@3'c; special grade, 3c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. Bo1G .nccccsecsecsecs 34,008 85 
Previous week ..........++. 29,965 75 
YOGP ABO .nccccscccseeeee 37,000 92 
Two years ago ........... 37,000 92 


FEDERATION MEETING 


The plan of holding the semiannual 
meeting of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Nov. 15-16, has been approved by the 
executive committee, according to Secre- 
tary A. P. Husband. Further announce- 
ments will be made as plans are de- 
veloped. 

NOTES 

C. M. Petersen, of the Ward Dry Milk 
Co., St. Paul, was a Chicago visitor last 
week, 

John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eck- 
hart & Co., Chicago, is in Minneapolis 
this week. 

C. A. Wenz, purchasing agent for the 
Hales & Hunter Co., is on a few weeks’ 
vacation in New York. 

F. W. Seyfarth, flour broker, was on 
a motor trip last week, visiting Des 
Moines, Iowa, and other points. 

E. Stone, of the Security Flour Mills 


Correspondent at Milwaukee 








Co., Abilene, Kansas, was in Chicago a 
few days last week, visiting the trade 


C, R. Mahon, assistant secretary-treas- 
urer of the Hannibal (Mo.) Milling Co., 
was in Chicago, Sept. 10-11, en route 
to Wisconsin. 

C. B. Spaulding, president of the New 
Century Co., wholesale flour, is on a two 
weeks’ fishing trip to the Rainy River 
country in Ontario. 


A. L. Ruland, manager of the durum 
products department of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, visited his com- 
pany’s local offices last week. 


The next regular meeting of the Flour 
Jobbers’ Exchange of Chicago will be 
held on the evening of Oct. 9, at the 
University Club, when election of officers 
will be held. 


Frank M. Rosekrans, president of the 
Bertley Co., millfeeds, returned Sept. 12 
from a 3,000-mile motor trip through 
Canada and the East. He also visited in 
Philadelphia, where he formerly was en- 
gaged in the feed business. 


Dr. H. E. Van Norman, president of 
the American Dry Milk Institute, and 
L. F. Brown, secretary of the American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association, Chica- 
go, attended the meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Dairy, Feed and Drug Officials 
at Hartford, Conn. Mr. Brown visited a 
few days at Albany, N. Y., before re- 
turning home. 


C. A. Pravitz has resigned as Chicago 
manager for the La Fayette (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co., to accept a position as manager 
of the Germania Mills, Inc., Fredericks- 
burg, Va. He left, Sept. 15, to take up 
his new duties. Walter W. Schnaible, 
of La Fayette, has succeeded Mr. Pra- 
vitz as local manager for the La Fayette 
Milling Co., having arrived here Sept. 
10 to take charge. 


L. J. Weitzman, for many years an 
important member of the flour trade in 
this market, has announced that he has 
joined the Thomas M. Bowers Advertis- 
ing Agency, Kimball Building, Chicago. 
Mr. Weitzman is vice president of the 
concern, which is one of the oldest and 
largest in the advertising field. His 
many friends in the trade, not only in 
Chicago, but in all patts of the country, 
will wish him success in his new field. 


oo 
MILWAUKEE 


Flour was at a standstill last week. 
Buyers’ confidence in the market is not 
very high, as they feel the cash article is 
being manipulated by professional trad- 
ers and that, when they get out, flour 
will decline. Price cutting is still being 
done by those mills that would rather 
take business at a low price than wait 
for buying to be resumed. Lower limits 
were 5c bbl higher at the close, to un- 
changed for the top grades. Quotations, 
Sept. 15: fancy city brands hard spring 
wheat patent $6.15@6.45 bbl, straight 
$5.65@6.15, first clear $4.80@4.85, and 
second clear $4@4.40, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Kansas flours were slow of sale. There 
was some trend upward on the increase 
in cash wheat premiums, although the 
option market had declined. At the 
close, however, the low limits were up 
5c but top grades were off 10c. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 15: fancy brands hard wm- 
ter patent $5.80@5.85 bbl, straight $5.65 
@5.70, and first clear $4.45@4.55, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


A new warehouse is being erected by 
the Jefferson. (Wis.) Flour and Feed 
Mill. 

The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, has taken a lease on the 75,000- 
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bu elevator at Osceola, Wis., belonging 
to the bondholders of the Osceola Mill & 
Elevator Co. P. J. Tewksbury, Osceola, 
flour and feed operator, will have charge 
of the office for the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land company. 


A. L. Johnstone, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, will attend the 
thirty-second annual convention of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association in 
Boston, Sept. 24-26. William Hotten- 
son, of the W. M. Bell Co., a director 
of the association, will be another repre- 
sentative from here. M. H. Ladd, chief 
weigher, and Allen A. Breed, chief in- 
spector, for the chamber, will attend the 
meetings of their respective divisions 
during the national convention. 

L. E. Meyer. 
oo 


CHAIN STORE GROCERS TO 
HOLD ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The program for the eighth annual 
meeting of the National Chain Store 
Grocers’ Association, which will be held 
at the Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., 
Oct. 10-12, will feature a discussion of 
the Federal Trade Commission investi- 
gation on the opening day of the session. 
On Oct. 11, the morning session will be 
devoted to talks by Godfrey M. Lehbar, 
editor of the Chain Store Age, Edward 
Dale, vice president of the Safeway 
Stores, Inc., Los Angeles, T. E, Jamison, 
president of the Jamison Grocery Stores, 
Roanoke, Va., and a discussion of the 
advisability of establishing a bureau of 
statistics to co-operate with the govern- 
ment in effecting economies in the in- 
dustry. The afternoon meeting will lis- 
ten to addresses by H. H. Lestigo, edi- 
tor of the Chain Store Manager, Los 
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Angeles, and discussions of the duty of 
a chain store is pares to the producer 
state and federal legislation, and the pos. 
sibilities of a national chain store asso- 
ciation to succeed the present grocers’ 
association. On Oct. 12, F. C. Pock. 
randt, of the Fred W. Albrecht Grocery 
Co., Akron, Ohio, will speak on “[s 4 
House Organ Worth What It Costs» 
and A. C. Jones, president of the Piggly 
Wiggly Western States Co., Los Angeles 
on “Operating Facts and Figures.” ; 
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SUBSIDY SOUGHT FOR VISIT 
TO CONVENTION 


Washington, D. C. 

HEN the Central Association of 
Polish Bakers recently received 

an invitation to attend the bakers’ 
meeting and annual convention of 
the American Bakers Association, 
which will be held in Chicago, Sept. 
24.28, the members ruefully surveyed 
the treasurer’s report and shook their 
heads. But realizing the extreme 





importance of acquainting themselves 
with modern baking methods, they 
have applied to the government for 
a subsidy to enable the association to 
send delegates to the convention. 
Whether or not the request will be 
granted is yet undetermined. 





Gray bread is a disagreeable and non- 
economic food; it is unreasonable and 
vexatious to impose it on us. It is more 
beneficial to eat less and better bread. 
If ever the time does return we must 
remember this, so that we do not under- 
go useless hardships.—Fernand Brud- 
huin, in Le XXe Siécle, Brussels. 
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Is the Miller Always Long Wheat? 


(Continued from page 1121.) 


should appear on the profit side of the 
balance sheet (subject to discount for 
possible cancellations). The two situa- 
tions make a spread of $72,000 in the 
earnings report of the mill if the sales 
are not hedged. 

With some of us the fiscal closing date 
means a time to get the house in order 
and bring to present market every open 
transaction, so that the balance sheet will 
reflect the true condition of the business. 
If we are hedgers and not speculators, 
we must have all sales covered at the 
end of the crop year the same as at any 
other date. 


From a Soft Wheat Miller 


Miller No. 10.—On making an exami- 
nation of our records, I find that for the 
past five years our average carry-over 
on May 31, which is our fiscal year end- 
ing, was 20 days’ full capacity operation. 
Really, I was amazed when I learned 
this, as I had no idea that we carried 
over such a large amount of unfilled con- 
tracts. 

Our policy is to keep everything 
hedged even. In only one year have we 
bought options against contracts, and 
then for only a short period. We always 
carry the wheat against the contract for 
the protection that it gives us in the 
varying of the premiums. We have con- 
sidered this a perfectly safe arrange- 
ment, and, as our company has on the 
average of 20 years made a very decent 
showing, we consider it strictly in the 
line of safe business proceedings to do 
this. This year has been no exception to 
the rule of carrying wheat hedged. 
There have been of course a few times 
when we exercised our judgment and 
went short or long, very much to our 
benefit, except the year 1921, when it was 
impossible to get a correct angle on any- 
thing. 


Thinks Mills Can Limit Risks 


Miller No. 11.—We seldom carry any 
unfilled orders over from one crop to 
another. Our sales are made to regular 
customers upon whom we can usually de- 
pend on taking out all of the flour pur- 
chased, within the contract period. 

There are two things which cause mill- 
ers, especially hard wheat millers, to be 
long wheat at the end of the season, and 


that is unordered contracts and the gain 
from wheat tempering. It would seem 
as if experience would enable the miller 
to gauge these two items quite definitely, 
so that he could arrange his wheat stock 
to work out about even with his flour 
sales at the end of the crop. Both are 
unknown quantities, but can be guessed 
rather accurately. We do not think the 
mill wishing to avoid speculation should 
take much risk in working out this prob- 
lem. 

(Eprror’s Nore: Most large millers 
make periodical adjustment of hedges to 
account for moisture gains. Some do 
this monthly, others quarterly. Terminal 
elevators handle their shrinkage in much 
the same way, releasing hedges monthly 
in the amount of the estimated shrink- 
age in wheat stocks for that period.) 


What About Hedging Flour Stocks? 

Miller No. 12.—Your line of reasoning 
may cover a large majority of the mills, 
but it does not apply to us. We have 
always limited our bookings to rather 
short-time periods. Unfilled flour sales 
on our bookings at the close of the fiscal 
year generally represent sales made 
within a 30-day period preceding the 
close of the year, and shipment on these 
sales is completed within 80 days after 
close of our fiscal year. 

What about hedging stock of flour car- 
ried in warehouse? Our idea has always 
been that a normal stock of flour should 
not be taken into consideration in mak- 
ing up the long and short account, but 
that we should only take into such ac- 
count any surplus above the normal stock 
or any amount on hand less than normal 
stock. It is supposed that a normal 
stock of flour will be in the warehouse 
always unless the business is liquidated, 
and in our opinion such normal stock 
should not be taken into account in 
hedging. 

(Eprror’s Nore: Another slant to the 
business of hedging is presented by the 
practice of one miller of covering flour 
sales up to Jan. 1 with wheat at the 
rate of 4.8 bus per barrel. After that 
date he covers at the rate of 4.5. He 
says he figured this out logically at one 
time, but has forgotten the exact reason- 
ing, although it seems sound and he still 
follows the practice.) 
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POLAND PROHIBITS EXPORT 
OF BARLEY AND BUCKWHEAT 


Hamsurc, Germany.—At the urgent 
request of Polish millers, an import pro- 
hibition on barley and buckwheat, effec- 
tive from Aug, 9 to Sept. 30, has been 
imposed by the government. For some 
time the Polish mills have complained 
about the strong German competition 
which has made it impossible for them 
to mill barley at a profit, since German 
mills grinding Polish barley were able to 
sell grits in Poland at lower prices than 
home mills. Reports, recently appearing 
in the press, that the government is con- 
templating the imposition of a grain ex- 
port prohibition, have been denied by the 
semiofficial paper, Ajencja Wschodnia. 
Meanwhile, the existing export duty on 
rye and rye flour, which will expire Sept. 
30, is still in force. The question of 
whether or not this duty will be con- 
tinued or replaced by a prohibition of 
export has not yet been under discus- 
sion, and will largely depend upon 
threshing results. 

ovo 


MILLERS OF SOUTH AFRICA 
FORM TRADE ASSOCIATION 


Millers of South Africa have formed 
the South African Milling Association, 
following two conferences held at Cape- 
town and Johannesburg to discuss 
prices, terms of credit, and the like. Fol- 
lowing are the names of the millers who 
attended the second conference: chair- 
man, R. H. Mitchell, Union Flour Mills, 
Ltd. H. W. Brunton, Premier Milling 
Co., Ltd., F. Wallem and J. H. Weber, 
Parl Roller Flour Mills, Ltd., A. S. 
Watcham, Kaffrarian Steam Mill Co., 
Ltd., S. Heller, Worcester Milling Co., 
Colonel P. B. Westhuisen, Joubert Bros., 
A. W. Warder, Union Flour Mills, Ltd., 
M. Meyers, Pretoria West Milling Co., 
R. C. Mills, Daniel Mills & Sons, Ltd., 
H. Joffee, Premier Milling Co., Ltd., S. 
Rutowitz, Rutowitz Flour Mills, A. F. 
Stephen and A. B. Thomas, South Afri- 
can Milling Co., Ltd., W. C. Kennedy, 
Frasers, Ltd., W. H. Horsfall, Horsfall 
Milling Co., Ltd., J. Cardiff Watson, 
Henry Simon, Ltd., H. J. Laite, secre- 
tary South African Chamber of Indus- 
tries, F. C. Williams, secretary Trans- 
vaal Chamber of Industries. 


oo > 


ROUMANIAN ESTIMATE INCREASED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The 1928 wheat 
crop in Roumania is now estimated at 
130,512,000 bus, according to the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. This is an increase of 16,608,000 
bus over the first estimate and 33,778,000 
over the 1927 crop It is the largest 
crop within present boundaries, and if 
it is borne out, should allow a surplus 
for export and carry-over of 20,000,000 
to 30,000,000 bus. The estimate of rye 
production has been reduced to 9,330,000 
bus, or practically the same as the 1927 
crop. The oats estimate has also been 
reduced, and is now placed at 64,278,000 
bus, compared with 59,810,000 in 1927, 
while barley is forecast at 75,645,000 bus, 
a slight increase over the previous esti- 
mate and an increase of 17,695,000 over 
last year. 

ovo 


BELGIAN GRAIN YIELD INCREASED 


_ Wasuinoton, D. C.—The 1928 produc- 
tion of grains in Belgium is unusually 
heavy, according to the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome. The 
first estimate of the wheat production 
is 17,747,000 bus, 9 per cent above the 
16,277,000 in 1927, and the largest crop 





on record. From 1922 to 1926, when the 
size of the crops varied from 10,600,000 
to 14,500,000 bus, net imports of wheat 
into Belgium ran between 39,000,000 and 
40,000,000 bus, while in 1927, when the 
production was almost 16,300,000, im- 
ports increased to about 41,900,000. The 
first estimate of the rye crop this year 
is 27,676,000 bus, nearly 27 per cent 
above last year’s 21,854,000 bus and also 
the largest crop on record. 
oS 
GERMAN MILL DENIES MERGER 

Bertin, Germany.—The Victoria Mill, 
Berlin, has denied emphatically that it 
is contemplating a merger with the 
Wholesale Purchasing Society of the 


German Consumptive Associations. The 
rumor arose through the transfer of the 
majority of the shares of the Victoria 
mill to a banking syndicate. 


<< 


AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS DECREASE 

Mexrséurne, Avustratia.—Since Dec. 1, 
1927, Australia has sent oversea 43,524,- 
931 bus wheat, compared with 78,162,595 
for the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious season, and 279,094 tons of flour, 
against 357,523. There has been a marked 
falling off in shipments of flour from 
New South Wales, compared with the 
1926-27 season, but those from Victoria 
have shown an increase of about 5,000 
tons. 
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Exhibits of Flour at the Rotterdam Industrial 
Exhibition 





Flour Booth of Hatenboer & Verhoeff and Bakery 


of Van der Meer & Schoep at the 


Rotterdam Industrial Exhibition 


Lonpon, ENG. 


HE Rotterdam Industrial Exhibi- 
T tion, which has been running through- 

out the summer, has proved a great 
success, and: already 1,000,000 visitors 
have passed through the turnstiles. It 
was to have been closed on Sept. 15, but 
the flow of visitors is so steady, and the 
exhibition attracts so much interest, that 
the authorities have decided to keep it 
open until Sept. 30, and it is antici- 
pated that another 1,000,000 will have 
attended the exhibition by that time. 


Holland has been a center of more 
than usual interest this summer on ac- 
count of the Olympic games, and it was 
therefore a splendid opportunity for the 
country to display its industries, so that 
the stream of visitors from all parts of 
the world might learn something of the 
products of the Netherlands. 


The enterprise of Hatenboer & Ver- 
hoeff, flour importers, Rotterdam, in co- 
operating with the large bakery firm of 
Van der Meer & Schoep in displaying 
and advertising American and Canadian 
flours, has already been commented upon 
in The Northwestern Miller. No money 
was spared to make the booth attrac- 
tive, and the exhibit has attracted much 
interest. A picture of this “bakery in 
the open air” and the exhibit of Haten- 


boer & Verhoeff are shown above, with 
J. Hatenboer in the foreground. It will 
be seen that the names of various mills 
and their brands are advertised on the 
walls of the booth, as well as by actual 
sacks of flour. The picture only shows 
one side of the booth; on the opposite 
side, other mills and brands are adver- 
tised. 





A FRENCH SALON DEVOTED 
TO BREAD 


N Associated Press correspondent 

in Paris says: “Bread, that hum- 
ble staff of life, is gaining prestige. 
Novels are named for it in America, 
but in France a salon is given over 
to it. A bread salon is in sway in 
Horticulture Hall, Paris, displaying 
more kinds of loaves than any but 
an epicure would recognize. French 
bread, English cakes, Spanish rolls, 
Dutch biscuits and Belgian cookies 
give the exhibition an international 
flavor. And attaches explain that 
style is as important in the designing 
of loaves as in the fashioning of gar- 
ments.” 
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FOREIGN WHEAT CROP IS 
LARGER THAN LAST YEAR 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Wheat produc- 
tion reported to date in 27 foreign coun- 
tries outside of Russia, and including 
only the winter crop of Canada, totals 
1,715,014,000 bus, compared with 1,680,- 
282,000 in the same countries last year. 
Adding the United States, production in 
all countries reported to date outside of 
Russia, the total is 2,616,086,000 bus, 
compared with 2,552,877,000 last year, 
when they accounted for 72 per cent of 
the estimated world total outside of 
Russia and China. 

In Europe, production reported to 
date in 19 countries outside of Russia 
totals 1,286,629,000 bus, an increase of 
6.3 per cent over the 1,210,559,000 in 
those countries last year, when they pro- 
duced about 96 per cent of the total 
European crop outside of Russia. The 
quality of the European crop is gener- 
ally reported to be good. Russian wheat 
production is officially estimated at 749,- 
564,000 bus, compared with 749,197,000 
last year, but a decrease of 19 per cent 
in Russian rye production reduces the 
bread grain crop to about 11 per cent 
below last year, when only about 7,000,- 
000 bus wheat were exported. Imports 
during the current summer may have 
offset these exports. 

North African wheat production in 
three countries where durum is grown 
totals 64,301,000 bus, an increase of 4.7 
per cent over last year. In the Orient, 
increased crops in Japan, in the Shang- 
hai region of China and in Manchuria are 
partially offset by small crops in the 
Tientsin and Chefoo regions. Wheat 
acreage in Argentina is reported to be 
somewhat above last year, and condi- 
tions so far have been favorable. In 
Australia, additional rainfall is needed 
in the eastern wheat growing regions, 
but conditions are satisfactory in West- 
ern Australia. 

oo SD 


MORE BARLEY FOR CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Hampourc, Germany.—The barley acre- 
age in Czechoslovakia has been increased 
by about 10 per cent, compared with last 
year, due to a decline in the growing 
of beets. The yield is estimated at 2,500 
to 3,000 kilos per hectare, and it is ex- 
pected that a sufficient quantity of high 
grade barley will be available. The low- 
er qualities will find a ready sale for 
feeding purposes, as prices of feeding- 
stuffs are high, due to poor hay and 
potato crops, and the bad condition of 
corn. 

oo 
IRISH GRAIN FIRM BUYS MILL 

Dvusun, IreLrannp.—The Dock Flour 
Mill, on Barrow Street, which has been 
closed for about two years, has been ac- 
quired by Swan Bros., a Dublin grain 
firm, for the purpose of extending their 
business. The company expects to open 
the mill as soon as there is an improve- 
ment in milling conditions in the coun- 
try. Despite the failure of the industry 
to secure a tariff on flour, it is hoped 
that,’as a result of the present cam- 
paign in favor of using the home milled 
product, trade will experience a revival. 
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London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 Ibs, showing countries of origin: 


Week ending———_, 





“n 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 

From— Aug. 24 Aug. 17 Aug. 26 

pS PPP eee 3,230 675 1,889 
Canada—Atlantic .... 7,100 7,280 3,475 
MUBTTONR (occ cccccees cee 2,400 3,403 
RPBOMUIBG .ccccccccvee 721 é 17,929 
Continemt .......000. 42 poi 3756 
Coastwise ........... 1,040 2,980 2,880 
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NEW YORK 


Sales of flour last week were mod- 
erate. There were no large round lots, 
but a small, steady business. Buyers 
are unwilling to purchase sufficient to 
fill their long-time requirements until 
prices are a little nearer their ideas, and 
the business done was largely for im- 
mediate consumption. 

Buying for Immediate Needs.—This 
buying for immediate shipment leaves 
a good volume still to be purchased. 
Some of the larger jobbers and bakers 
have filled part of their requirements, 
but others have little on order beyond 
30 days’ needs and seem willing to wait. 
There has been inquiry for shipments 
into May and June by buyers whose 
hard winter needs are filled up to that 
time, but mills have shown little interest. 

There is a healthy tone to the market, 
and although, at the moment, buyers’ 
ideas are below mills’ levels, the trade is 
optimistic over the outlook. Rash 
Hashona, coming on Saturday, Sept. 15, 
did not disturb the jobbing trade as a 
midweek holiday always does, and there 
was no disposition to use the phrase 
“after the holidays” as an excuse to 
postpone buying. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Prices covered 
a range of about 40c, with sales about 
15c below quotations asked. Clears con- 
tinued scarce, with high prices paid for 
immediate shipment, although offerings 
for future delivery were 15@25c lower. 
High glutens were nearly $1 higher than 
standard patents. 

Hard Wiéinters.—There was little 
change in interest or prices on south- 
western grades. ‘There were enough sales 
to indicate that when prices were suffi- 
ciently attractive the trade was not en- 
tirely booked up, although bids were not 
as active as on spring wheat flours. 

Soft Winters.—Eastern flours were of- 
fered with even less freedom than in the 
previous week. Pacific Coast grades 
were sold in moderate volume and were 
reported replacing the scarcer flours in 
many instances. Midwesterns were sold 
at $6.40@6.50 the middle of the week, 
but not in large quantities. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Sept. 15, 
all in jutes: spring fancy patents $6.40 
@6.90 bbl, standard patents $6.10@6.45, 
clears $5.90@6.25; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6@6.50, straights $5.50@6; soft 
winter straights, $6@6.50. 


NOTES 


F. O. Seaver, of Dawson & Seaver, 
flour brokers, has returned from a motor 
trip through New England. 


E. J. Thomas, general sales manager 
for the Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. 
Paul, was in New York last week. 


J. F. Reilly, of D. G. Van Dusen & 
Co., left Sept. 14 on a motor trip 
through New England and Canada. 


John A. Sim, president of the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., left Sept. 13 
for a few days’ vacation in Atlantic City. 

Charles F. Gaffney, district sales man- 
ager for the Union Steel Products Co., 
Albion, Mich., was in New York last 
week, 

Hugh W. Brown, division sales, man- 
ager at Buffalo for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited the local 
offices of the mill last week. 

Edgar A. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., Evansville, Ind., who has been vis- 
iting the trade in the eastern markets, 
was in New York last week. 

R. W. Goodell, vice president of the 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, last 
week paid a brief visit to J. A. Len- 
hardt, Inc., the mill’s New York repre- 
sentative. 


The bankruptcy of B. Viacava & Co., 
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Inc., macaroni manufacturer, 23 John- 
son Street, Brooklyn, was reported last 
week; liabilities were listed as $21,000 
and assets $2,195. 

Victor E. Newcomb, of Morrow & Co., 
and Franklin L. Lewi, of Theodore P. 
Hoffman & Co., planned to attend the 
convention of buckwheat millers to be 
held at the Hotel Rathbun, Elmira, N. 
Y., on Sept. 19. 

David Ebel, president of D. Ebel & 
Son, flour and feed dealers, Kingston, 
N. Y., called at the office of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. on Sept. 13. He re- 
ported that a recent fire had destroyed 
his hay storage. 

Nathan Weiss, who was associated 
with Harry Eckstein for more than 15 
years and later with Samuel Eckstein 
for a year and a half, has opened a flour 
merchandise business at 402 Manhattan 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 


As the New York Produce Exchange 
floor is being prepared for unlisted se- 
curities trading, memberships have in- 
creased in value. On Sept. 14, regular 
memberships were sold at $17,300 and 
associate at $12,500. 

J. L. Walker, vice president of and 
sales manager for the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, last week visited 
J. J. Fahey, eastern field manager for 
the mill, and was introduced on ’change 
by E. R. Freeman, of Henry Koper & 
Co. 

A clam bake by the New York Bak- 
ers’ Association, held at Batavia, N. Y., 
Sept. 12, proved very successful. The 
crowd, the food, the games and the 
weather all conspired to make an outing 
thoroughly enjoyed by those who attend- 
ed. About 250 were present. 

Out-of-town visitors in the local mar- 
ket last week included B. E. Caldwell, 
vice president and general manager of 
the American Maid Flour Mills, Hous- 
ton, Texas, Oscar Wasmer, manager of 
the Concordia (Kansas) Milling Co., and 
Frank J. Rhines, of the Farwell & 
Rhines Co., millers, Watertown, N. Y. 

Clearances of flour from the port of 
New York for the week ending Sept. 18, 
as compiled by the Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration, totaled 136,603 bbls; there were 
three large shipments, one of 66,473 to 
Hamburg, another of 15,595 to Oslo, and 
a third, 10,100, to Copenhagen. Wheat 
clearances were 1,222,485 bus. 

Awards totaling 7,636 bbls flour were 
made last week by the state of New 
York to the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, for standard straight, to be 
delivered to various state institutions in 
October. Prices on the several small lots 
ranged $4.87@5.20 bbl, with an allow- 
ance of 25c bbl for sacks furnished. 
The Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, was 
awarded contracts for 197 bbls, at prices 
ranging $5.62@6.14. 

Visitors at the offices of the S. R. 
Strisik Co., flour broker, last week in- 
cluded J. Paul Smith, president of G. 
B. R. Smith Milling Co., Sherman, Tex- 
as, who passed the greater part of the 
week with his headquarters there; Arthur 
S. Cain, vice president of and sales man- 
ager for the Cain Bros. Milling Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas, and Samuel Ains- 
worth, treasurer of the Central Kansas 
Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas, who had 
been in the Carolinas on engineering in- 
terests. 

oo > 


BUFFALO 


Flour gained some strength last week. 
Millers are of the opinion that the mar- 
ket will gradually work to a higher level, 
and believe an increase in quotations im- 
minent. Patents advanced 10c, with the 
position of clears remaining firm and 
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unchanged. Shipping directions contin- 
ued excellent, and mill production for 
the week was reported at 82 per cent of 
capacity. 

The export market is still marking 
time, but an improvement is looked for 
when the movement of northwestern 
crops may be considered well under way. 
Kansas mill representatives reported an 
unchanged attitude on the part of their 
trade, and did only a small amount of 
business. 

Quotations, Sept. 15, 98’s, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo: spring patents $7.40 bbl, standard 
patents $6.85@7.10, first clears $6@6.25, 
fancy clears $6.25@6.50; Kansas first 
patents, new crop, $6.70@7.20, second 
patent $6; No. 2 semolina, 342c lb, bulk, 
lake-and-rail, New York. 

Rochester quotations, Sept. 15: spring 
patents $7.60@8.15, 98-lb cottons, car 
lots. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Meme. BES ccccos 255,500 207,704 82 
Previous week .. 255,500 178,254 70 
VWOOE GMO ccccces 253,000 223,220 88 
Two years ago... 238,000 210,887 89 
Three years ago. 238,000 193,043 83 


NOTES 

William Ashe, Buffalo manager for 
the Pratt Food Co., Philadelphia, was 
here last week. 


Max F. Cohn, president of the Sunset 
Feed & Grain Co., Inc., returned to the 
floor of the Corn Exchange this week 
after a two weeks’ trip through the East 
and Southeast. 

The first fall meeting of the Buffalo 
Flour Club was held at noon, Sept. 14, 
at Hotel Buffalo. Plans for the coming 
year were discussed, and members urged 
to select a date for the final golf tourna- 
ment of the season, to be held some time 
this month. H. E. Elwood, president, 
presided. 

oS 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour buyers were more numerous last 
week, and were rather free in placing 
fairly good-sized orders for both springs 
and hard winters. Prices were practical- 
ly unchanged. The larger consumers 
appear to be well stocked, in some in- 
stances having sufficient to carry them 
well into 1929. Stocks of springs are 
lower than usual and this is taken as an 
encouraging feature, as there has not 
been any heavy bulk buying thereof. 
Sales of clears were light, with prices 
unchanged. There was but little inter- 
est taken in soft winters. Midwestern 
flours were too high in price for this 
market. Semolina was quoted at 344c 
lb, f.o.b., Chicago. Sales were light. 

Quotations, Sept. 15, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh: spring wheat short patent $6.50 
@7.25 bbl, standard patent $6@6.50; 
hard winter short patent $6.25@6.75, 
standard patent $5.75@6.25; hard winter 
low protein standard patent $5.50@5.75, 
clears $5.25@5.75; soft winter, $5.50@ 
6, bulk. 

NOTES 


The plant of the Mexico (Pa.) Roller 
Mills has been dismantled, and the build- 
ing will be wrecked to make way for a 
change in the state highway. 

J. L. Walker, vice president of and 
sales manager for the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, was in Pitts- 
burgh several days last week. 

The Coshocton (Ohio) Milling Corpo- 
ration has been incorporated by A. J. 
Ilg, Helen Russell and Edward T. Car- 
ney, they holding 75 shares of no par 
value stock, 

George Steele, aged 55, for a number 
of years engaged in the wholesale feed 
and grain business at Barnesboro, Pa., 
died at his home there on Aug. 27, fol- 
lowing a stroke of paralysis. His widow 
and a son survive. 


Mrs. Mary Antonoff, wife of Michael 
Antonoff, president of the West Home- 
stead (Pa.) Baking Co., died in the 
Providence Hospital, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
Sept. 9, from injuries she sustained when 
she leaped from an automobile driven by 
her husband, fearing it was about to 
plunge over an embankment. 

The first of the fall and winter meet- 
ings of the Retail Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation of Pittsburgh and vicinity will 


September 19, 1922 


be held at the plant of the Fairmon 
Creamery Co., Pittsburgh, Sept. 22. Gy: 
tave A. Wilde will preside. Delegates 
will be elected to the American Bakers 
Association convention at Chicago, the 
week of Sept. 24. E. W. Stoker, man. 
ager of the Fairmont company, will en- 
tertain the members of the association 
and their friends, following the business 
session. 


C. C. Larus, 


BALTIMORE 


Flour, like wheat, was alternately up 
and down last week. Buyers decided to 
pick up some bargains on the soft spots, 
or while the hugeness of the crops was 
being so extensively emphasized. The 
trading ran principally to standard 
spring and near-by soft winter short pat- 
ent and straight. Some round lots, es- 
pecially of soft winters, were put 
through—all at prices within the range 
of quotations. Hard winters were com- 
paratively steady and quiet. On the 
weak spots most mills were ready to 
meet reasonable offers. It is claimed a 
number in this section are getting rid 
of garlic and moisture, and increasing 
the strength of their flour by blending 
spring or hard winter wheat with the 
local or native grain. Former buyers of 
western soft winter short patent are 
turning to the near-by product at the 
difference in cost. 

Closing prices, Sept. 15, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood, 
or 15@265c less in bulk: first spring pat- 
ent $6.50@6.85, standard patent $6@ 
6.35; hard winter short patent $6.25@ 
6.60, straight $5.75@6.10; soft winter 


short patent (near-by)  $6.25@6.50, 
straight (near-by) $5.60@5.85. 
NOTES 


A. W. Mears, of White & Co., and 
Lewis Blaustein, of the General Flour 
Co., spent part of last week in New 
York. 

Included in receipts last week were 
2,698 bbls flour and 543,405 bus barley 
destined for export. 


Receipts of new southern wheat so 
far this season, 1,260,107 bus; same pe- 
riod last year, 1,274,336. Range of 
prices last week, $1.21@1.82% ; year ago, 
$1.15@1.82%. 

A. E. Watson has withdrawn from the 
firm of Trueheart & Watson, flour job- 
bers and mill agents, to enter business 
as a mill agent at Philadelphia. Charles 
M. Trueheart will continue the old busi- 
ness here under the former name of True- 
heart & Russell. 


The Maryland institutions have in- 
vited bids for about 1,600 bbls flour, 
1,400 spring or hard winter standard 
patent and 200 near-by soft winter 
straight. These purchases are made by 
sample, basis 98-lb cottons, deliverable 
as needed and subject to inspection. 

C. H. Dorsey. 
oof 


PHILADELPHIA 


Flour early last week was quiet, and 
prices of spring were lowered about 20c 
by the mills. At revised figures there 
was a fair inquiry to cover immediate 
needs, but buyers showed little disposi- 
tion to anticipate requirements to any 
extent. Quotations, basis 140-lb jutes, 
Sept. 15: spring first patent $7.30@7.55 
bbl, standard patent $6.80@7.15, first 
clear $6.20@6.45; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.70@7.10, straight $6.30@6.55; soft 
winter straight, $5.75@6.75. 


NOTES 


The Flour Club of Philadelphia is 
planning to hold a golf tournament the 
latter part of this month. 


At the monthly meeting of the board 
of directors of the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Exchange, held Sept. 13, John 
H. Frazier, chief grain inspector, was 
elected a delegate to represent the ex- 
change at the thirty-second annual con- 
vention of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association in Boston, Sept. 24-26. 

On Sept. 14 the Flour Club of Phila- 
delphia resumed its monthly luncheon 
meetings, which had been discontinued 
during the summer. The meeting was 
held in the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
with a good attendance. S. Edward 
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September 19, 1928 


Knigh , president, was in the chair. 
John Coal, of the Atlantic Seaboard 
Flour Mills Co., delivered an address on 
“Farm Relief,” which was followed by a 
general discussion of the various sug- 
. plans for helping the farmer. 
The club passed a resolution expressing 
its sympathy with the efforts of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League tending to 
the preservation of the sanctity of con- 
ie J. C. Jackson. 
oo 


BOSTON 


There was very little inquiry for flour 
of any grade last week, buyers only pur- 
chasing when some special brand was 
needed to keep up assortments. The 

eral feeling is that the market is due 
for a material decline as soon as offer- 
ings of new wheat flours are more lib- 
eral. Stocks continue moderate in the 
hands of jobbers, wholesalers and retail- 
ers. Demand from the family buyer is 
exceptionally slow, while that for bak- 
ery products continues to increase. At 
the close of the week, prices, while open- 
ly steady, were being quietly cut for 
prompt shipment, but the result was dis- 
appointing. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, in sacks, 
on Sept. 15: spring patents, special $7.50 
@1.65 bbl, standard patents $6.40@7.50, 
first clear $6.25@6.50; hard winter pat- 
ents, $6.25@6.65; soft winter patents 
$6.35@7.25, straights $6.25@6.40, clear 
$6.10@6.25. ; 

* * 

J. M. Rose, of the grain department 
of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, last 
week visited the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange, being introduced by Clarence 
G. Newton, of the local office. 


Lovuts W. DePass. 
osc 


NORFOLK 


There was little change in the flour 
market last week. Fluctuations in price 
caused comparatively dull trading. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 14: northwestern spring 
patents $7.90@8.25 bbl, second patents 
$7.50@7.75; winter patents $6.90@7.50, 
second patents $6.50@7.50; Kansas pat- 
ents $6.50@7, second patents $6@6.25; 
Virginia and Maryland straights, $5.90 
@6.25. 

°c 


Traveling Thresher for 
Windrowed Wheat 


N the dry regions of the Far West 

and in Washington, Oregon and Cali- 

fornia, where wheat is grown under 
irrigation, it is possible to use the com- 
bined harvester-thresher on the stand- 
ing ripe, dry grain. 

From Kansas eastward, however, in a 
more humid climate the introduction of 
the combine has met the obstacle of oc- 
casional rainy weather and dewy fore- 
noons, making the standing wheat so 
damp that after combining it would spoil 
in the bin. Waiting until afternoon for 
the wheat to dry out sufficiently for safe 
threshing wastes time of the machine 
and makes it necessary to employ more 
machines and more men for the same 
acreage, thereby losing a great part of 
the saving effected by the use of com- 
bines. 

A new plan that permits the cutting of 
damp wheat without loss is being tried 
at Scott City, Kansas. The standing 
wheat is cut high by a header, called a 
“swather,” cutting a swath 12 to 16 feet 
wide, which lays the cut wheat in wind- 
Tews. 

After curing three or four days the 
windrowed wheat is threshed by a travel- 
ing thresher, equipped with a drum hav- 
ing four rows of pickup fingers to lift 
the grain in the windrows and pass it 
on to the feeder of the thresher. It is 
the theory of the inventors that a man 
with a windrower and traveling thresher 
can get into his wheat as early as the 
man with a binder. The windrowers 
cost $275 to $400 and the pickup attach- 
ment for the combine about $100. The 
wheat grower who possesses these attach- 
ments can dispense with their aid when 
the standing wheat happens to be dry 
at the time of cutting.—Grain Dealers’ 
Journal.” 
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SEATTLE 


Demand for soft wheat flour from 
many sections of the domestic East, both 
from the interior and from the Atlantic 
seaboard, continued active last week. 
Most mills have been turning a deaf ear 
to requests for long-distance bookings, 
on account of the increasing premiums 
demanded for soft white wheats and the 
downward trend of millfeed, and have, 
as a rule,’ been selling for early ship- 
ment or not later than December. The 
tenacity of farmers in holding onto 
wheat, and the strong milling demand 
both from coast and central states mills 
for soft winters, have created a danger- 
ous situation for future selling. North 
coast flour demand is largely from the 
smaller trade, most carload buyers hav- 
ing provided for their requirements for 
some months ahead. Sales from stocks 
carried here by outside mills, or ex-car, 
and those by local mills, are now the 
general rule. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Sept. 14: family 
short patent $6.70@7.20 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $5.10@5.40, 98's; 
standard patents $5.80@6.20, 98's; 
blends, made from spring and Pacific 
hard wheats, $5.85@6.50; hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $7@7.95; Montana, $6.25 
@7.45. 

Export Trade—Following extensive 
sales of flour to the Orient a fortnight 
to three weeks ago, there has been a lull 
in business in that direction. Most mills 
have taken on all the business they want 
for the time being, or are not interested 
in bids from the Orient at the present 
level. New business with the United 
Kingdom and the Continent was very re- 
=— and South American demand 

ight. 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Sept. 9-15 ...... 46,800 35,908 77 
Previous week .. 46,800 31,468 67 
Beer MD ceccece 46,800 37,657 80 
Two years ago... 52,800 22,726 56 
Three years ago. 52,800 25,440 48 
Four years ago.. 52,800 29,604 56 
Five years ago... 52,800 43,487 82 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 9-15 ...... 57,000 51,298 90 

Previous week .. 57,000 50,501 89 

Year ago ....... 57,000 42,858 75 

Two years ago... 57,000 32,729 57 

Three years ago. 657,000 24,757 43 

Four years ago.. 57,000 27,370 48 

Five years ago... 57,000 39,869 70 
NOTES 


The 100-bbl mill of the Burns (Ore- 
gon) Flour Milling Co. has been sold to 
Fred Denstedt. 


The Washington Flour Club, Seattle, 
has elected A. K. Marriott, Seattle rep- 
resentative of the Collins Flour Mills, 
Pendleton, Oregon, president of the club. 
H. L. Lord, of the Sperry Flour Co., 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Water shipments of flour from Seattle 
and Tacoma to domestic ports, Sept. 1- 
11: to New York, 4,885 bbls; Philadel- 
phia, 5,525; Boston, 3,375; Baltimore, 
605; Charleston, 3,250; San Francisco, 
15,485; Los Angeles, 6,165; San Diego, 
790. 

R. M. Bryan, who recently came from 
Winnipeg to Vancouver to take charge 
of the grain department of the Vancou- 
ver (B. C.) Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., 
was in Seattle last week. He said that 
grain men and millers are taking great 
interest in the Vancouver grain futures 
market. 


Nineteen interior mills of Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, with a 


monthly aggregate capacity of 276,210 
bbls flour, produced 137,256 in August, 
or 50 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 96,094 in July, produced by 16 mills 
with a monthly capacity of 235,000, or 
41 per cent of capacity, according to 
reports to the North Pacific Millers’ As- 
sociation. Washington interior mills op- 
erated at 57 per cent of capacity; Ore- 
gon, 19; northern Idaho, 81. 


Exports of flour from Seattle and 
Tacoma, Sept. 1-8: to Sweden, 250 bbls; 
Hongkong, 17,250; Shanghai, 1,690; 
Buenaventura, 335; Manta, 450; Mol- 
lendo, 2,550; Antofagasta, 205; Arica, 
415; Guayaquil, 1,890; Piura, 1,600; La 
Paz, 3,150; Legaspi, 425; Manila, 11,855; 
Cebu, 250; Iloilo, 750; Zamboanga, 250; 
Oruro, 1,090; Uyuni, 660; Callao, 100; 
Pimental, 1,000; Eten, 1,000; Pisco, 1,- 
000. Exports in August, in addition to 
those previously reported, included 15,- 
000 bbls to Dairen. 


oo > 


PORTLAND 


There was a material increase in the 
volume of flour business last week, ac- 
companied by higher prices. The gain 
was marked in domestic trade, and mills 
enjoyed the best business in several 
months. Family patents were advanced 
20c to $7.10 bbl in straight cars, and 
second blue-stem 20c to $6.65. Second 
hard wheat patent was unchanged at 
$7.05. 

Oriental trade has improved, as usual 
during the fall months, and is on a par 
with this time last year. Mills could 
take on much more business if they were 
willing to accept the low bids being made 
by the Chinese. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 36,900 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Bept. S-18 cocccccvcccveace 28,481 77 
Previous week ..........0. 23,927 64 
WORF BHO occcccccvsccececs 26,192 42 
Two years ABO ........005 27,660 44 
Three years ago ........65. 23,651 38 
POUr FOGTS BHO ccccccvesos 39,946 64 
Five years ago .......e06. 47,138 76 


The visible wheat supply at Portland, 
Astoria and Longview, Sept. 15, was 
1,981,371 bus, a decrease of 1,197,215 for 
the week. The total a year ago was 
3,099,683. 

Wheat exports from Portland last 
week were 288,760 bus to Italy, 61,629 to 
Peru, 206,266 to Portugal, 93,335 to the 
United Kingdom, 100,833 to Japan, 41,- 
509 to the Atlantic Coast, 109 to Hawaii 
and 584,550 for orders. 

Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were 673 bbls to Bolivia, 3,630 to 
Ecuador, 775 to Chile, 155 to Peru, 622 
to Hawaii, 2,375 to China, 2,475 to the 
Philippines, 300 to Holland, 13,790 bags 
to Atlantic ports and 5,560 to gulf ports. 

A. M. Ellsworth, for many years sec- 
retary of the Portland (Oregon) Flour- 
ing Mills Co. and in charge of the ex- 
port department, and later handled flour 
exports for M. H. Houser and the Sper- 
ry Flour Co.’s Portland office, has joined 
the Portland staff of the Wasco Ware- 
house Milling Co. to promote its flour 
business with the foreign, eastern and 
southeastern markets. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
oo D> 


OGDEN 

Although flour demand slackened last 
week, sufficient bookings were made to 
indicate capacity operations for all Og- 
den mills throughout the autumn months. 
The larger bakeries have sufficient ad- 
vance orders to assure their supplies in- 
to early winter. Specifications for ship- 


ment were extensive, loadings taxing the 
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capacity of various plants. All Ogden 
mills continue operations at full capac- 
ity, without any accumulation of stocks. 
Smaller mills throughout Utah and 
southern Idaho are operating with larg- 
er output than during any other period 
within a year. Wheat supplies are suf- 
ficient to provide for all milling demands. 
Flour prices remained unchanged last 
week, offers to dealers in southeastern 
states Sept. 14 being, all in 98-lb cotton 
bags, on the following basis: high pat- 
ents $7.40@7.80 bbl, and straights $6.35 
@6.70, car lots, f.o.b.. Memphis and 
other lower Mississippi River common 
points. To California buyers, quotations 
were unchanged, as follows: first patents 
$6.45@6.60, second patents $6.60@6.75 
and straights $6.10@6.50, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other California com- 
mon points. Utah and Idaho dealers 
were quoted: family patents $6.30@6.80, 
second patents $6.70@6.80 and straights 
$5.90@6.15, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


NOTES 


Albert Cox, of the Crescent Flour 
Mills, Denver, Colo., died at Springfield, 
Mo., on Sept. 14. 


Utah’s wheat yield of 1928 has been 
estimated at 6,817,000 bus by Frank An- 
drews, federal and state agricultural 
Statistician. This estimate is 1,139,000 
bus greater than the yield in 1927. 


F. B. Burke, assistant to the president, 
and H. P. Iverson, Ogden manager of 
the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
made an inspection tour of the com- 
pany’s grain elevators in Idaho last week. 


W. E. Zuppann. 
oS! 


Wet Weather and the 
Protein Content 


By “Traveler” in the Grain Dealers’ 
Journal 


XPERIENCES of grain dealers and 
millers of the great Southwest dur- 
ing the harvest season just com- 

pleted gives every indication of knock- 
ing a huge, gaping hole in the theories 
about wet weather and the protein con- 
tent, and moisture in the harvested grain 
as related to the protein content. Pro- 
tein over practically the entire area has 
been maintaining an unusually high av- 
erage in spite of one of the rainiest har- 
vest seasons on record. This has knocked 
the spots off some of the high premiums 
for this somewhat nebulous factor, for 
which many dealers are grateful, particu- 
larly those in low protein areas. 

At the beginning of the harvest season, 
when cars of southwestern wheat started 
the movement to terminal markets, near- 
ly all the grain graded No. 1 dark hard. 
The rainy season started again - after 
less than a week of good combine weath- 
er, and continued throughout the harvest 
period. Averages on first run grain 
were around 12 per cent protein. Aver- 
ages on later cars ‘carrying 14 per cent 
of moisture or more continued at this 
level. 

Protein is commonly believed to de- 
pend upon hot, dry weather, particularly 
during the dough stage. Shriveled and 
underweight bérries, hard and dry, have 
been eagerly seized by grain dealers and 
millers at premium prices, because of 
the alleged protein content. They de- 
manded 54-, 56- and 58-lb grain for mix- 
ing purposes. 

Yet this year brought plenty of rain 
while the wheat was in the dough stage, 
and the rain continued thereafter, fol- 
lowing only a few days of dry weather. 
In spite of test weights of from 60 to 
63 Ibs and moisture of 14 per cent and 
over, the protein content continued high. 

The pre-harvest predictions of grain 
dealers to the effect that protein would 
not prove a problem this year have come 
true, but not in the way expected. It 
was thought the wet weather would 
lower the protein content until there 
would be little if any in the country. 
Whereas it has proven plentiful, and the 
problem has been eliminated because of 
the disappearance and lowering of pre- 
miums. 

oes 


During the year 1927, so yree pro- 
duced 18,865,578 Ibs lin cake and 
81,757,919 Ibs cottonseed cake. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed had an upward 
trend last week. Demand was much bet- 
ter, but offerings from mills were re- 
stricted, and jobbers and brokers found 
it difficult to buy any. The call was 
mainly for near-by shipment, and came 
from country dealers and mixers. On 
Sept. 15, spring bran was quoted at $28 
@28.25 ton, hard winter bran $28@28.50, 
standard middlings $31@381.50, flour mid- 
dlings $35.50@36.50 and red dog $41 
@48. 

Milwaukee.—Standard and flour mid- 
dlings were almost unobtainable last 
week, Standard middlings from the 
Northwest are in line for shipment to 
the Southwest in competition with Kan- 
sas brown shorts, and much of this type 
of feed is being moved in that direction. 
Demand for bran was not as active as 
that for middlings, but was sufficient to 
absorb the output and keep the market 
firm. Standard middlings advanced $3 
@4, and flour middlings were up $8@ 
3.50. Spring bran gained $2@2.25, 
winter bran $1@1.30, and red dog $1@ 
1.50. Prices are approaching those of a 
year ago. Receipts were 1,010 tons, 
against 1,830 last year, and shipments 
totaled 1,500, compared with 2,297. Quo- 
tations, Sept, 15: spring bran $27.50@ 
28.25 ton, winter bran $27.50@27.80, 
standard middlings $31@382.50, flour mid- 
dlings $35@36.50 and red dog $42@43.50, 
in 100-Ilb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 


St. Lowis—Demand for millfeed was 
strong last week, with prices advancing. 
Offerings were insufficient to supply the 
demand. Little was available from mills 
for the general trade, as most of their 
output is being disposed of in mixed 
cars with flour. Stocks are low, and it 
is apparent that price reductions will 
not occur until mills go on heavier op- 
erating schedules. Quotations, Sept. 15: 
soft winter bran $27.50@28 ton, hard 
winter bran $27@27.50, and gray shorts 
$37 @38. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.—Millfeed prices continue 
exceedingly strong. City mills claim to 
be selling more flour middlings for de- 
ferred deliveries than they were when 
the market was several dollars a ton 
lower. One sale of 100 tons was report- 
ed Sept. 17 for November shipment at 
$33 ton here. Since then, the mill mak- 
ing the sale has advanced its price $1. 
While the demand is chiefly for standard 
and flour middlings, the other grades 
have strengthened in sympathy. Offerings 
for prompt shipment are very light. The 
trade, naturally, is hesitant about enter- 
ing into contracts for deferred shipment 
at present levels. They feel that a reac- 
tion is due but, with operations light, 
millers are bullish. Interior mills evi- 
dently are also enjoying a good trade, 
because their offerings are unusually 
light for this season of the year. City 
mills hold bran at $26@26.50 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $28.50@30, flour middlings 
$35@37, red dog $42@43.50, wheat mixed 
feed $28@36.50, and rye middlings $26, 
in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Sept. 18 Year ago 
EAN Rae Sos cis @ 26.00 $24.00@25.00 
Stand. middlings.. 29.50@30.00 25.00@26.50 


Flour middlings... 33.00@34.00 31.50@33.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 40.00@42.00 41.00@43.00 


Duluth—Millfeed was firmer last 
week, with oe il pressing from some 
buyers. If mill production could be in- 
creased and larger supplies promised, a 
considerable quantity of millfeed would 
be placed. Mills occasionally may have 
a little surplus to sell, but the quantity 
is unimportant. 

Great Falls ——Demand for millfeed for 
near-by shipment continued excellent last 
week. Bids on round lots for deferred 
shipment, while not reaching mills’ ideas, 
were better. Quotations, Sept. 15, 100-lb 
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sacks, f.o.b., mill: middlings, $27.50 ton; 
mixed feed, $25.50; bran, $25.50. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—tThere is still a very 
tight situation in millfeed. There is a 
good demand for the very limited offer- 
ings from mills. A somewhat light pro- 
duction for this time of the year has 
something to do with the shortage, and 
in this case it should be relieved soon, as 
mills report better shipping directions on 
their flour and will probably increase 
their rate of operation. However, mills 
say that the mixed car demand is so 
active that they see no prospect of any 
accumulation of feed. Feed men believe 
that mills will have more to offer in the 
last half of this month, as they have 
spent most of the first half in cleaning 
up September contracts. Shorts are in 
better demand than bran, and reports 
of bran being ground in shorts are com- 
mon. Quotations, Sept. 15: bran, $26.25 
@26.75 ton; brown shorts, $33; gray 
shorts, $35.50. 

Atchison-Leavenworth.— Feed is ad- 
vancing daily. Shorts sold on Sept. 14 
at $34@34.50 ton, mill-run $380@30.50, 
and bran $25@25.50. Current prices are 
easily secured, but bidding for deferred 
delivery is not so active. Mills are cau- 
tious sellers. One very acute factor of the 
situation is the fact that a survey of Mis- 
souri River mills shows many plants still 
delivering feed on August sales. Stocks 
are limited, and it would not be sur- 
prising to see the feed market act inde- 
pendently of current values, 


Hutchinson. — Insistent demand for 
millfeed kept all stocks cleaned up last 
week. Demand for gray shorts was par- 
ticularly keen from all classes of buyers 
in surrounding states. Bran demand 
was also much improved. Quotations, 
Sept. 15, Kansas City basis: bran, $26 
ton; mill-run, $30.50; gray shorts, $35. 

Omaha.—Millfeed was in good demand 
last week. Offerings were light, and 
prices higher. Quotations, Sept. 14, car 
lots: standard bran $25 ton, pure bran 


$25.50; wheat shorts, $33; gray shorts, 
$34; flour middlings, $36; red dog, $43; 
ton lots, $3 more; mixed cars flour and 
feed, 50c more. 

Oklahoma City.—Millfeed was much 
stronger last week, particularly shorts. 
Although mills are finding it difficult to 
supply the local demand, offers are com- 
ing from Texas, Kansas and Arkansas. 
Quotations, Sept. 12: straight bran, $1.35 
per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.50; shorts, $1.75. 

Salina.—Demand for millfeed contin- 
ued brisk last week, accumulations being 
generally cleaned up. Prices stiffened. 
Quotations, Sept. 13, basis Kansas City: 
bran $25@26 ton, mill-run $29@30 and 
gray shorts $33.50@34.50. 

Wichita.—Millfeed, last week, was un- 
usually strong and the entire output was 
barely sufficient to supply the local de- 
mand. Quotations, Sept. 14: shorts, $1.75 
per 100 Ibs; bran, $1.30; mill-run, $1.50. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Indianapolis ——Country dealers in mill- 
feed were in the market last week, al- 
though orders were for limited amounts 
and immediate shipment. Flour mid- 
dlings were not offered to any great ex- 
tent, but standard middlings were. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 15: spring bran $25@26 
ton, hard winter bran $26@27, standard 
middlings $27@28, flour middlings $33 
@34 and red dog $41@43. 

Toledo.—Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted, Sept. 14, at $30@31 ton, mixed 
feed at $32@33.50, and middlings at $34 
@36, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 

Evansville-—Continued improvement is 
reported in the millfeed business, with 
stock and poultry being penned for fat- 
tening. Shipping is brisk and local busi- 
ness better. No advance in price is not- 
ed. Quotations, Sept. 15: bran, $32 ton; 
mixed feed, $37; shorts, $39.50. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta.—Millfeeds were stronger last 
week, and brokers reported a decline in 
sales. Plenty of orders for immediate 
needs were booked, but few for advance 
wants. As prices are expected to hold 
firm at these levels, the outlook is less 
promising. Quotations, Sept. 15, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: pure hard winter wheat bran, 
basis 100-lb bags, $35@37.50 ton; hard 
winter gray shorts, $48@43.50; brown 
shorts, $37.50@38.50; red dog, $51@52.50. 

Memphis.—Prices for millfeed last 
week. rose steadily, and car lot buyers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Sept. 18, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Gees WEG o<006 wees ses $28.50@29.00 $26.00 @26.50 $.....@..... $.....@..... $33.50@34.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 29.00@29.50 .....@..... 26.50@27.00 28.00@28.25 
Soft winter bran .....02 seses eT ° 28.00 @28.50 


33.75 @34.00 
vores @85, 


Standard middlings* .... 28.50@30.00 34.50@35.00 .....@..... 5.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 36.00@36.50 35.00 @37.00 36.00@37.00 38.00@38.50 .....@41.00 
| Ree 42.50@44.00 42.00@43.50  .....@.....  ceeee@.n... 47.50@48.50 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
|) eee Svcces @28.50 $32.50 @33.50 $34.20@34.75 $30.50@31.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @..... 32.50@33.50 34.75@35.00 30.50@31.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ...+. @..... 34.00@35.00 35.00@35.25 31.00@32.00 27.00@30.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@..... 33.00@34.00 35.50@36.00 31.00@32.00 31.00@34.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 37.50@40.00 38.00 @46.00 40.50@41.00 38.00@40.00 .....@..... 
MOG GOR cesiestocvcvess svves @44.50 47.50 @48.50 o+ee+@49.00 46.00@47.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
WOROMOS oc csecevcss Baccce @31.00 $.....@33.00 $.....@43.00 
CWE ce ccceues Suess @ 28.00 «++» @30.00 eeeee 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, Sept. 17, and on the cor- 
responding date in 1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, Milwaukee, 


were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
UN eo cies cheese wrens $26.00 $26.00@26.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 26.50 26.50@27.00 
PESOGURD cccccccenses 29.00 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 33.00@33.50 
Med GOW ncscesccceies 43.00 40.00@42.00 
Mixed feed ........... 30.00 29.50@30.00 
Old process oil meal... 46.00 46.00@46.50 
BPORF cawcccsccctecces 34.00 35.00@35.50 
Middlings*® ........... 38.50 36.00@37.00 
Red Gog® ....c.ceeeee 54.00 48.50@50.00 

Duluth— 

BEN. cc cccccesvcecsces 27.00 26.00@27.00 
Middlings ............ 30.50 29.00@29.50 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 33.50@34.00 
Country mixed feed... 31.50 30.00@30.50 
PP eee 44.50 43.00@43.50 
St. Louis— 
BEE ah Gd eek vusecteses 28.00 28.00@28.50 
Brown shorts ........ 37.00 34.00@35.50 
Gray shorts .......... 39.00 35.00@36.50 
Oat feed ........e000s 12.00 10.00@11.00 
Hominy feed ......... 38.00 32.00@32.50 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran .........+5- 30.50 29.50@30.00 
Swab the senes ngs pee 30.00 29.00 @29.50 
Standard middlings ... 38.00 30.50@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 44.00 36.50@37.50 
MOG GOS oicccsveseces 50.00 45.00@45.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 41.00 30.00@32.00 
Oil meal ..........25. 47.00 47.00@47.50 
*Boston. tChicago. 


Kansas City— 1927 1928 
Wee BORD. écuciccccdces $27.00 $26.50@27.00 
PE 605.245.n6000eeec es 26.50 26.00@26.50 
Brown shorts ........ 34.00 32.00@33.50 
eee 36.00 34.50@35.50 
Be GOD va cv consievs ee 47.00 42.00@43.00 

Philadelphia— 

Winter bran ......... 35.50 33.00@33.50 
PUTO BUGR occ cccccvccs 34.50 33.00@33.50 
EEE 33.50 32.00@32.50 
Spring middlings ..... 37.50 34.50@35.00 
MOG GOW ceccvcccccsce 51.50 47.50@48.50 
Flour middlings ...... 45.00 42.00@44.50 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 29.00 28.20@28.80 
BRED ccscccccccdossics 28.50 28.50@29.00 
Middlings ............ 31.50 31.00@32.50 
Flour middlings ...... 37.00 35.00@36.50 
WOE GRE cccvesivcccse 47.00 43.00@44.50 
Rye FOOE .ccccccccvces 30.00 26.00@27.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 44.00 34.50@45.50 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 28.50 33.00@33.50 

Hominy feed* .......... 45.00 42.00@42.50 

Gluten feed ............ 34.20 ....@%39.90 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ............ $8.30 -10 
BPE. Secs ccpecceatsye 7.00 9.10 
St. Louis ..........6.5- Pe 7.50 
Kaneas City .........0- 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee .........<... 5.70 6.50 
MN. end da 0. 6tpeestcns oven 4.70 


tSeptember-October. 
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found offerings extremely scarce. Thy, 
mixed car buyer got most of the output 
of the mills, and some delays were haq 
in getting shipments of cars on op. 
tracts. Wheat bran on Sept. 15 was of. 
fering at $30 ton and gray shorts at $39 
an advance of about $2 from early in the 
week. Buyers only wanted small lots, 
but stocks are small and nothing went 
begging. Mixed feed people are not jn. 
clined to buy far ahead. 


New Orleans.—Millfeed continued yp. 
changed last week, demand being fair 
mostly for small lots for immediate 
shipment. Export demand was light, 
2,823 sacks leaving this port, all for 
Latin America. Quotations, Sept. 13; 
bing bran, $1.58 per 100 Ibs; shorts, 
1.98. 


Norfolk.—Millfeed moved slowly last 
week, due to seasonal conditions. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 14: red dog, $46@47 ton; 
flour middlings, $86@37; standard mid- 
dlings, $31.50@33; standard bran, $29 
@30. 

Nashville.— Consuming demand for 
millfeed held up well in the Southeast 
last week, and most mills reported satis- 
factory sales. Prices were practically 
unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 15: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $27@380 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $31@34. 


THE EAST 


Baltimore.—Feed was higher last week, 
but demand was slow. Quotations, Sept. 
15, basis prompt and deferred shipment, 
in 100-lb sacks: spring bran, $33@33.50 
ton; soft winter bran, $383@33.50; stand- 
ard middlings, $34@35; flour middlings, 
$40@41; red dog, $47.50@48.50. 

Boston.—There was a sharp advance 
in domestic bran, middlings and mixed 
feed last week, with quotations $1@ 
1.25 ton higher. Demand showed a slight 
improvement. There were moderate of- 
ferings for prompt shipment, with some 
inquiry for October shipment bran, but 
few sales were noted. Other feeds held 
steady. Quotations, Sept. 15: spring 
bran, near-by or prompt shipment, in 
100-lb sacks, $33.50@34 ton; hard .win- 
ter bran, $34; soft winter bran, $34.50; 
standard middlings, $34.25@34.75; flour 
middlings, $39.25@39.75; mixed feed, 
$37.75@42.75; red dog, $49; stock feed, 
$41. Canadian pure bran, prompt ship- 
ment, $34, and pure middlings $34.50, all 
in 100-lb sacks, demand ruling slow. 

Buffalo.—Millfeed remained steady last 
week, although demand was reported a 
bit heavier. No great amount of busi- 
ness was transacted, however. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 15: spring bran $28.50 ton, 
red dog $44.50, heavy mixed feeds $39.50 
and flour middlings $37.50@40. 


Pittsburgh—NMillfeed buyers appeared 
more inclined to take on larger amounts 
last week, and prices were firmer. The 
outlook was reported much brighter than 
for some time. Offerings were liberal. 
Quotations, Sept. 15: standard middlings, 
$32@32.50 ton; flour middlings, $38@ 
89.50; spring wheat bran, $31@31.50; 
red dog, $47@48. 

Philadelphia, — Offerings of millfeed 
were light last week, and the market 
ruled firm and higher under a more ac- 
tive demand. Quotations, Sept. 15, 
prompt shipment: spring bran, $32.50@ 
83.50 ton; hard winter bran, $32.50@ 
83.50; soft winter bran, $34@35; stand- 
ard middlings, $83@34; flour middlings, 
$38@46; red dog, $47.50@48.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle.—Millfeed was a little firmer 
last week, largely on account of cover- 
ing by some short interests and the with- 
drawal from coast markets of most of 
the Montana mills. Some of the trade 
believes this to be temporary, however, 
on account of heavy milling operations 
and the cheapness of coarse grains. On 
the other hand, California Mieaed has 
improved, stocks generally are light and 
the feeding season is approaching. Stand- 
ard mill-run was quoted, Sept. 14, at 
$24.50@27 ton, and Montana mixed feed 
at $25.50@26.50. 


Portland.—Millfeed was stronger last 
week, with local demand greater than 
the supply. Production is increasing, 
but it will be some time before mills can 
catch up with the orders already on their 
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pooks. *Mill-run was quoted, Sept. 15, 
jn straight cars at $27 ton, middlings at 
rolled oats at $39, rolled barley at 
and cracked corn at $49. 
ty —Millfeed was in greater de- 
mand last week, because of increased 
feeding in California. Continued drouth 
throughout Utah and Idaho also affected 
the market. Prices advanced on Pacific 
Coast shipments, California buyers be- 
ing quoted on the following basis: red 
pran and mill-run $38 ton, blended bran 
and mill-run $33.50, white bran and mill- 
run $34. and middlings $45@46, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other California com- 
mon points. Prices in Utah and Idaho 
were unchanged, dealers being quoted as 
follows: red bran and mill-run $28, 
blended bran and mill-run $29, white 
bran and mill-run $30 and middlings 
$41@42, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


CANADA 


Montreal——There was a good demand 
for all kinds of millfeed last week. Mid- 
dlings and shorts were very scarce; while 
bran could be had in straight car lots. 
The recent increase in the price of bran 
and shorts has somewhat abated the hope 
for lower aye during September. 
Country stocks are reported to be low. 
There is a slight revival in demand from 
United States buyers. Quotations, car 
lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points, Sept. 
14: bran, $31.25 ton; shorts, $33.25; mid- 
dlings, $43.25. At Fort William, bran 
$24, shorts $26 and middlings $36. 

Toronto.—Millfeed production has in- 
creased, but all offerings are quickly ab- 
sorbed. The feeding demand of Ontario 
alone is growing rapidly from year to 
year, as is the case in the more easterly 
provinces. This situation has its effect 
on prices, and there is no immediate 
prospect of any serious declines. What 
were formerly normal figures for this 
time of year are now much below what 
purehasers will readily pay, and what 
millers must have if they are not to ad- 
vance the price of flour. Quotations, 
Sept. 15: bran $31 ton, shorts $83 and 
millfeed $43, in jute bags, mixed cars, 


delivered, Ontario points, spot cash 
terms. 
Winnipeg—Demand for bran and 


shorts was poor last week, resulting in a 
reduction of $1 on each. Feed is quite 
plentiful in the West, and eastern de- 
mand has fallen off. Mills do not report 
any acute accumulation of stocks, how- 
ever. Quotations, Sept. 15, basis in store, 
Fort William or Port Arthur: Manitoba 
points, bran $28 ton, shorts $30; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $28, shorts $30; Alberta, 
bran $29, shorts $31; British Columbia, 
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bran $29@31, shorts $381@33; Pacific 
Coast, bran $82@34, shorts $34@36. 


MAIXED FEEDS 





ry 





Chicago.—Manufacturers report an 
improved call for mixed feeds. Buyers, 
for some time, have been buying only 
when absolutely necessary. Sales re- 
cently made have been for shipment up 
to Dec. 31, and in fair amounts. Poul- 
try feeds seem to be moving the best. 
On Sept. 15, 24 per cent dairy feeds 
were quoted at $45@46 ton, Chicago, 
scratch feeds $46@46.50 and mash feeds 
$59@61. 

St. Lowis—Demand for mixed feeds 
held up well last week, practically all 
business being for immediate shipment. 
Old contracts were well cleaned up, and 
buyers were operating on a strictly hand- 
to-mouth basis. Stocks are light, and it 
is believed that a good demand for im- 
mediate shipment business will prevail 
for some time. High grade dairy feeds 
were quoted, Sept. 15, at $48.50 ton, high 
grade horse feed $41.50, and scratch 
feed $50. 


Atlanta.—Brokers reported mixed 
feeds in active demand last week, though 
most orders were for current and near 
future wants, with none beyond 30 days. 
Mills operated on about 65 to 70 per 
cent of capacity, and were well sold up. 
There were no price changes. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 15, f.o.b., Atlanta: best grade 
horse feed $43@44 ton, second grade 
$41@41.50, lower grades $34.50@35; best 
grade chicken feed $53@54, lower grades 
$48@49; best grade dairy feed $53@54, 
lower grades $44@45. 

Memphis.—Mills are having a little 
better volume of business than expected, 
although tonnage is not large. There is 
no inclination to anticipate needs, but 
buyers are compelled to take more feed- 
stuff than anticipated, because of failure 
of pastures and the shortage of feed 
crops in many sections. Prices are firm 
because of higher prices for raw ma- 
terials. 

Nashville—Mixed feed sales were only 
moderate last week. Fall demand for 
poultry feeds has been slow in develop- 
ing. Dairy feeds are moving in good 
volume. Quotations, Sept. 15: dairy 
feeds, 100-lb bags, at Nashville mills, 
$36@48 ton; poultry scratch feeds, $45 
@50; poultry mash feeds, $55@72; horse 
feeds, $40@44. 

Indianapolis.—There was a fair de- 
mand for mixed feeds last week, al- 


though the volume of business was small, 
Most of it was for immediate shipment, 
and it is thought that this situation will 
prevail until the new corn crop is har- 
vested. Dairy feeds seem most in de- 
mand, Quotations, Sept. 15: high grade 
dairy feeds $45@46 ton, scratch feeds 
$46@47, and mash feeds $58@60. 
Montreal—Demand for mixed feed 
was slightly better last week, owing to 
the inclement weather which forced 
farmers to keep cattle indoors. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 15, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal 
rate points: oat chop, $47.25 ton, jutes; 
barley chop, $43.25; barley meal, $45.25. 


Toronto.—Mixed feeds remained steady 
last week, and a fair business was done. 
Quotations, Sept. 15: oat chop $44 ton, 
oat and barley chop $51, crushed oats 
$44, corn meal $50, feed wheat $46@48, 
oat feed $33, chick feed $66, mixed car 
lots, net cash, delivered, Ontario points. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
cottonseed meal was only fair last week, 
although prices are now lower than for 
some time. Exports were negligible. 
Cotton Exchange quotations, Sept. 13: 
8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $43 ton; 
hulls, sound quality, $7.25. 


Atlanta.—Few sales of new crop cot- 
tonseed méal products were reported last 
week, as buyers apparently considered 
prices still too high. Mills are getting 
ready to operate. A few scattered or- 
ders are reported for the old crop, but 
mills have little left. Quotations, Sept. 
15, f.o.b., Atlanta: old crop 7 per cent 
meal, $43@45 ton; no 8 per cent on the 
market; new crop 7 per cent $34@35, 
8 per cent $38@39; cottonseed hulls, 
sacked $10.50@11, bulk $7.50@8. 


Memphis.—Cottonseed oil mills are 
now crushing seed in larger quantity, 
but are not willing to sell except as 
against purchases of seed. _ The size of 
the crop is too uncertain for any of 
them to speculate, so meal offerings are 
only about enough to fill current needs. 
Mixers and feeders are in the market for 
small lots, but the aggregate is fairly 
large and prices are holding steady, lo- 
cal basis being $37 ton for 41 per cent 
and $39 for 43, for shipment September 
to November. Immediate shipments are 
bringing a premium of about 50c. Hulls 
are in light demand and quotable at $5 
ton for loose in large lots. 

Kansas City.—In spite of exceedingly 
low stocks of cottonseed meal, there was 
no buying of large proportions last week. 
Crushers are holding prices firmly, but 
buyers are equally stubborn. Brokers 
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believe that if crushers should reduce 
their price, there would be a good vol- 
ume of business done. Quotation, Sept. 
15, $43.40 ton. ; 

Omaha.—Cottonseed meal was only 
fairly active last week. The spread be- 
tween 43 per cent protein, fine size, and 
cold pressed cake, narrowed. Quotations, 
Sept. 14, car lots: 48 per cent protein, 
fine size $44.10 ton, pea size $45.10; 
cold presséd take, $36.50; ton lots, $3 
more. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal was easier 
last week, and demand rather slow. On 
Sept. 15 it was quoted at $45@45.50 ton, 
Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal was 
steady last week, and lower limits were 
up 50c on a stronger market. Demand 
did not increase greatly, but production 
was low. Quotation, Sept. 15, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $34.50@45.50 ton. 


Boston.—Cottonseed meal was quiet 
and easier at the close last week, with 
shippers offering it, on Sept. 15, in a 
moderate way for prompt shipment at 
$44@51 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston 
points, according to grade and route. 


Buffalo.—Very little cottonseed meal 
business was booked last week, due to 
the heavy offerings of Texas meal. On 
Sept. 15, 41 per cent was quoted at $46 
ton, prompt, with offerings for October, 
November and December at $2 less and 
43 per cent at $2 more. 


Pittsburgh—tThere was an improved 
demand for cottonseed meal last week, 
consumers being more inclined to place 
orders for future delivery in large lots. 
Inquiries indicated that within a short 
time there will be a pronounced buying 
movement. Quotations, Sept. 15, for Oc- 
tober, November and December delivery: 
43 per cent protein, $45.25 ton; 41 per 
cent, $43.25. 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Milwaukee.— Gluten feed operators 
have more than sold their allotments for 
October shipment, and are not taking 
any more orders for delivery next 
month. Gluten meal remains unchanged. 
Quotations, Sept. 15, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 
gluten feed, $39.90 ton; gluten meal, 
$46.40. 

Chicago.—There has been little change 
in gluten feed. Demand was only fair 
at the best last week, and on Sept. 15 
it was quoted at $39.90 ton, Chicago, and 
gluten meal $46.40. 

Baltimore.—Gluten feed last week, un- 
der limited offerings, was steady and 
largely nominal at $45.60 ton in 100-lb 
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sacks for deferred shipment. Gluten 
meal was more plentiful, lower and mod- 
erately salable at $52.60 ton in 100-Ib 
sacks for prompt or deferred shipment. 

Boston.—Gluten meal held steady last 
week, with a fair demand for prompt 
shipment. Demand for deferred ship- 
ment, however, was slow. Shippers were 
quoting it, Sept. 15, at $53.30 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, prompt shipment, Boston 
points. 

Buffalo.—Offerings of gluten feed for 
September shipment are still scarce, and 
there was no change reported in any di- 
rection last week. Quotations, Sept. 15: 
gluten feed, $43.80 ton, sacked, Buffalo; 
gluten meal, $52.50. 

Atlanta.—Business in gluten meal was 
quiet last week, though brokers report 
booking a few orders for immediate or 
near future wants, though no advance 
ones. Prices were unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 15, f.o.b., Atlanta: gluten 
feed, sacked, $49 ton; gluten meal, 
sacked, $55@55.50. 


HOMINY FEED 


New Orleans.—There was little change 
in the hominy feed market last week, de- 
mand being only fair. Buyers were tak- 
ing hold mostly for immediate or near 
future requirements, and little forward 
buying was noted. Offerings were light. 
Quotation, Sept. 13, $1.98 per 100 Ibs. 


Atlanta.— Demand for hominy feed 
was generally quiet last week, although 
brokers reported a few small scattered 
orders for immediate or near future 
wants. The outlook is not promising for 
any early improvement. Prices on Sept. 
15 were firm, following reclines recently 
reported, at around $42 ton, f.o.b., At- 
lanta. 

Memphis.—Very little corn offal is be- 
ing offered in this market, and quota- 
tions are difficult to get. Corn bran sold 
early in the week at $36 ton, but later 
hominy feed was being offered as low as 
$35, without a buyer. All quotations are 
nominal. 

Indianapolis. —Very little business was 
done in hominy feed last week. The high 
price of corn is bolstering feed prices, 
and many stockmen are turning to other 
feeds. Quotation, Sept. 15, $37@39 ton. 

Nashville—Hominy feed was in fair 
demand last week, with the market quiet, 
and showing little change. Quotation, 
Sept. 15, in 100-lb bags, $39.50 ton. 

Baltimore—Hominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, was strong and more 
salable last week at $41 ton in 100-lb 
sacks for prompt or deferred shipment. 

Milwaukee.—Hominy feed prices re- 
mained unchanged last week. Demand 
was fair to good. Quotation, Sept. 15, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $37@38 ton. 

Omaha.—Production of hominy feed 
last week was moderate. Offerings were 
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not heavy, and there was little change in 
prices. Quotations, Sept. 14, car lots: 
white, $34 ton; yellow, $35; ton lots, $3 
more. 

Kansas City—There was a fair de- 
mand for hominy feed last week, and a 
few sales, although light and scattered, 
were effected. Quotation, Sept. 15, $34 
@34.50 ton. 

Philadelphia,—There is not much do- 
ing in hominy feed, but offerings are 
light and the market is firmer. Quota- 
tion, Sept. 15, $41.50@42.50 ton, in 100- 
Ib sacks. 

Evansville—No interest in hominy 
feed was reported here last week, the 
trade awaiting more seasonable weather. 
Quotations, Sept. 15: hominy flake, $3.75 
per 100 lbs; pearl hominy, $2.50; grits, 
$2.50. 

Boston.—Hominy feed was dull last 
week with prices lower. There was no 
demand for yellow, and but a limited 
one for the white. Offerings were lib- 
eral. On Sept. 15 shippers quoted the 
latter at $42 ton, in 100-lb sacks, prompt 
shipment, Boston points. 

Chicago—Hominy feed was a little 
easier last week, with demand fair at 
the lower levels. On Sept. 15 it was 
quoted at $36@37 ton, Chicago. 

Buffalo.—Hominy feed was unchanged 
last week. Demand continued light at 
$40 ton for prompt shipment. Yellow 
hominy is in a tight position, with .the 
nominal quotation of $40.50 ton. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Chicago.—Reground oat feed was a 
little firmer last week, and demand fairly 
active. On Sept. 15 it was quoted at 
$10 ton, Chicago. 

Boston.—Demand for reground oat 
hulls was quiet last week, with prices, 
Sept. 15, unchanged at $15 ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks, prompt shipment, Boston points. 
Offerings were liberal, but the trade was 
holding off for lower prices. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Dried buttermilk showed lit- 
tle change last week. Demand was fair 
and mainly for deferred delivery, with 
directions good. On Sept. 15 it was 
quoted at 64,@6%c lb, car lots, Chicago, 
and 7@7%¢, l.c.l. 

Evansville—Dried buttermilk was in 
good demand last week. Semi-solid, in 
barrel lots, was quoted on Sept. 15 at 
$4.25 per 100 lbs. 

St. Paul.—The dried buttermilk situa- 
tion remains unchanged. Demand is sea- 
sonably slow. Quotation, Sept. 17, 7c lb. 

Kansas City—The dried buttermilk 
situation was unchanged last week. 
There was a seasonably slow demand 
for the product, and while some sales 
were made, they were very small and 
scattered. Prices remain unchanged, 
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quotations, Sept. 15 being: car lots, 6%4c 
Ib; Lel, Te. ; 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Omaha.—Production of alfalfa meal 
last week was not large, and offerings 
were well absorbed. Quotations, Sept. 
14, car lots: medium ground, choice, $29 
ton; No. 1, $26; No. 2, $28; ton lots, $38 
more. 


St. Lowis—No. 2 alfalfa meal in sec- 
ondhand sacks was quoted, Sept. 15, at 
$24 ton, No. 1 in new sacks at $28 and 
choice at $30.50@381. 


FEEDING TANKAGE 


Omaha.—There was little business 
done in feeding tankage last week. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 14, car lots: 60 per cent 
protein $75 ton, ton lots $5 more; meat 
and bone scrap $80, ton lots $5 more. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


Chicago.—Brewers’ dried grains were 
practically unchanged last week. De- 
mand was only fair, and offerings mod- 
erate. On Sept. 15 they were quoted at 
$32.50 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—Brewers’ dried grains ad- 
vanced $2.50@3 last week on the strong- 
er market and limited basis of produc- 
tion. There was a fair to good demand, 
much of it from the Southeast. Quota- 
tion, Sept. 15, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $33@ 
33.50 ton. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—With increasing receipts, 
and only fair demand, screenings prices 
are working a little lower. Dust is 
quoted at $3@4 ton, light-weight elevator 
screenings $8@10, 25-lb screenings $11 
and heavy seeds $14@15. Mill oats are 
a little higher, being quoted at 30@32c 
bu. 

Winnipeg.—tThere is no sign of life in 
the screenings market, but small sup- 
plies enable it to hold steady. Shut-offs 
were quoted, Sept. 15, at $6 ton, and 
recleaned at $20. 

Toronto.—Screenings are moving in 
moderate volume. Although the new 
crop has not reached the market, its 
effect is being felt on prices,.which have 
declined $1@1.50. On Sept. 15 recleaned 
standard screenings were quoted at $28 
@29 ton, in car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

ovo 

Toronto.—Business in coarse grains is 
confined to Ontario oats and barley. 
No western new crop oats are available 
at bay ports. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Sept. 15: Ontario oats 41@ 
46c bu, car lots, country points; barley, 
63@68c. 

oso 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Sept. 15: spot 
new No. 2 white, domestic, 50@5lc bu; 
spot new No. 3 white, domestic, 4814@ 
49c. 
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Toronto.—Rolled oats advanced 50¢ 
last week, due to disappointing crop re- 
ports both in Ontario and the West 
Western oats are beginning to move, byt 
are still far from plentiful. Quotations 
Sept. 15: rolled oats $7.40 bbl, in 90-1; 
jute bags, mixed cars, less 10c¢ bbl for 
cash; straight cars, delivered, on track 
$7.10; oatmeal, in 98-Ib jute bags, 19 
per cent over rolled oats. : 

W innipeg.—There was a little improve- 
ment in demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal last week, and prices advanced lie 
for the former. Mills say that they 
could do more business if they could ob- 
tain the raw material, but good milling 
oats are scarce. Some of the larger 
mills are finding it difficult to obtain 
sufficient supplies to keep them operat- 
ing. Quotations, Sept. 15: rolled oats, 
in 80-lb bags, $3.40, and oatmeal, in 98- 
lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Higher prices for oats, 
coupled with a temporary scarcity, sent 
prices up 10c last week. Quotations, 
Sept. 15, were on a basis of $3.60 per 90 
lbs, delivered to the wholesale trade. 

Chicago.—Domestic demand for oat 
products was quite active last week, but 
exporters were holding off. On Sept. 
15, rolled oats were quoted at $2.30 per 
90-lb sack, and oatmeal $2.60 per 100 lbs. 

Buffalo—Rolled oats were unchanged 
last week, with very little business being 
transacted. Quotations, Sept. 15, 90's: 
Buffalo, $2.85; Rochester, $2.95. 

Boston—Demand for oatmeal was 
somewhat improved last week, at the re- 
cent decline in prices. Rolled was quot- 
ed, Sept. 15, at $2.85, with cut and 
ground at $3.13, all in 90-lb sacks. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of oatmeal 
were light last week, developing a firm- 
er tone, with demand fair. Prices were 
quotably unchanged, as follows, Sept. 15: 
ground, $3.25 per 100-Ilb jute sack; 
rolled, $3 per 90-lb jute sack. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Sept. 19 at $2.40 per 90 Ibs. 


oo 
Buffalo——Barley eased off consider- 
ably last week, in sympathy with offer- 
ings at much reduced prices from the 


Northwest. Receipts were 1,119,437 bus 
by lake and 59,500 by rail. Good No. 2 
was quoted at 80c bu, Philadelphia, with 
an approximate discount of 2c for each 
pound test weight under 46. Oats re- 
ceipts were light, although they increased 
approximately 50 per cent, as 721,150 
bus were delivered by lake and 350,000 
by rail. Prices advanced about Ic, with 
demand equal to offerings. On Sept. 15, 
No. 2 white oats sold at 515c bu, Phila- 
delphia, and No. 3 white, 33@35-lb test 
weight, at 5114c. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago. — Trading basis for cash 
wheat was steady last week, but arrivals 
were light. Offerings were readily picked 
up. There was some buying by outside 
mills, and local mills picked up small 
quantities. Trading basis, Sept. 15: No. 
1 red 28@30c over September, No. 2 red 
26@28c over, No. 3 red 23@25c over; 
No. 1 hard 8@6c over, No. 2 hard 2% 
@4c over, No. 3 hard September price 
to 2c over; No. 1 dark northern 2@3c 
over, No. 2 dark northern 11,@2c over, 
No. 1 northern 114@2c over. Sales made 
late in the week: No. 2 hard $1.12 bu, 
No. 3 hard $1.09, No. 4 hard $1.024%@ 
1.02%, No. 5 hard 98%c@$1; No. 1 
northern $1.0914, No. 2 northern $1.08, 
No. 8 northern $1.0014,@1.06, No. 4 
northern 983,c@$1.001,, No. 5 northern 
981,c@$l1. 

Minneapolis—The movement of the 
new wheat crop in the Northwest is still 
much smaller than a year ago. The 
trade is beginning to take cognizance of 
the fact that farmers are dissatisfied 
with prices. Much more is being held 
back than ever before, due to low price 
levels. Rains of course have interfered 
with threshing, and have been in part 
responsible for the light movement. The 
comparative light receipts have helped 
to sustain premiums, so that on some 
grades they are higher. Milling demand 
is keen for dry, high protein wheat, and 
all offerings of such are absorbed early 
each day. Damp, off-color wheat is dif- 
ficult to move, even at substantial dis- 
counts. For 14 per cent protein spring 
wheat the average trading basis is 24@ 
8le bu over the September option; 13 
per cent, 14@2I1c over; 12 per cent, 6@ 
12c over; 11.5 per cent or lower, Sep- 
tember price to 5c over. For Montana 
winter, 14 per cent, 22@23c over is bid; 
13 per cent, 14@16c over; 12 per cent, 
4@6c over; 11.5 per cent or under, Sep- 
tember price to 2c over. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 15 
was 924%,@98%4c, and of No. 1 durum 
914@97%4c. No. 1 amber closed on 
Sept. 18 at 91%c@$1.11%, and No. 1 
durum at 907%,.@95%c. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 15 
was $1.07144@1.38%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.0644@1.10%. No. 1 dark closed 
Sept. 18 at $1.083,@1.86%4, and No. 1 
northern $1.073%4@1.09%. 

Based on the close, Sept. 18, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 89c bu, No. 1 
northern 87c; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark 91c, No. 1 northern 89c; 
in central North Dakota, No..1 dark 
87c, No. 1 northern 85c; in central Mon- 
tana, No. 1 dark 75c, No. 1 northern 73c. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1928, to Sept. 15, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1928 1927 1928 1927 





Minneapolis ...11,820 15,755 12,291 14,665 
ae 9,605 14,243 7,452 15,222 
wotele ...... 21,425 29,998 19,743 29,887 


Winnipeg.—With foreign demand poor 
and new wheat pouring in the cash situa- 
tion is somewhat heavy. Last week’s 
business was limited, and spreads on 
the various grades were generally weak- 
er. No. 2 northern is the most abundant 
of the contract grades and instead of 
selling at a 2%c premium, which it held 
for some time, is now trading at a dis- 
count for the October and may easily 
Tun to the deliverable price on the con- 


_ tract before October wheat is delivered. 


A good volume of new grain is en route 
to the lakehead terminals, and fall ship- 
ment on the Great Lakes should com- 
mence in earnest pretty soon. Durum 
slumped on the report that Italy had in- 
creased the tariff on imported wheat, 
Taising the duty on Canadian sorts from 
40c bu to 58c. No. 1 northern closed, 
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Sept. 15, at $1.15% bu, basis in store, 
Fort William or Port Arthur. 
Duluth—The new crop wheat move- 
ment is getting on in full swing, with 
this market commencing to get heavy 
receipts of both durum and spring. The 
large receipts have had a depressing ef- 
fect on durum futures, but the cash basis 
holds firm, except possibly in spots and 
for low, smutty type. Spring declined 
8@4c for the top protein dark northern, 
as mill buyers backed away from the 
increasing offerings. Mill buyers wanted 
choice dry and good color. Not much 
life to export demand. No. 1 dark closed 
Sept. 15 at $1.08%@1.387% bu; No. 2 
dark, $1.067%,.@1.384%; No. 38 dark, 
$1.04% @1.33%; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.0854@1.325%; protein basis, No. 1 
dark northern 14 per cent 25@3lc, 13 
per cent 14@2lc and 13 per cent 6@12c 


*. premium over Minneapolis September. 


Good color durum, 14 per cent 15@22c, 
13 per cent 10@I16c, 12 per cent 7@12c, 
and 11 per cent 2@6c over our Septem- 
ber. Daily closing prices of durum 
wheat, in cents, per bushel: 


om——-Amber durum——~ -—-Durum—, 
Sept No. o. 2 No.1 No. 2 
8... 101 @120 100 @120 108 108 
10 98% @118% 97%@118% 106% 106% 
11 98% @118% 98%@118% 106% 106% 
12 98% @118% 98% @118% 106% 106% 
13... 97% @117% 96%@117% 105% 105% 
14... 97% @117% 96%@117% 105% 105% 
15. 98 @118 97 @118 106 106 


Kansas City.—There was a good de- 
mand for good to choice samples of mill- 
ing wheat last week, but offerings were 
light. Most arrivals consisted of the 
poorer types and grades, and were some- 
what hard to dispose of. Quotations, 
Sept. 15: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.064%@ 
1.80 bu, No. 2 $1.0514@1.29, No. 3 $1.01 
@1.28, No. 4 97c@$1.27; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.41@1.42, No. 2 $1.39@1.40, No. 3 
$1.29@1.36, No. 4 $1.21@1.32. 

St. Louis.—Bright, starchy types of 
soft wheat were in demand last week, 
but dark or brittle varieties, especially 
samples with 14 per cent moisture con- 
tent, dragged. There was very little de- 
mand, except for sound. Hard wheat 
was in better demand, especially low 
protein milling grades. Receipts were 
611 cars, against 766 in the previous 
week. Cash prices, Sept. 15: No. 2 red 
$1.45 bu, No. 2 hard $1.11@1.1314. 


Toledo.—The bid price on No. 2 red 
wheat, Toledo rate points, on Sept. 14, 
was $1.431, bu. 


Indianapolis.—In spite of a good de- 
mand last week, wheat became firmer 
toward the close. Offerings were not 
heavy. Millers are objecting to Indiana 
wheat, because of its uniform poor qual- 
ity. Quotations, Sept. 15: No. 2 red, 
$1.39@1.41 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.04@1.06. 


Milwaukee.—Affected by the advance 
in other markets, cash wheat regained 
some strength at the close. Mixed and 
red winter were quoted Ic above the 
previous week, and hard winter 2c. 
Durum remained unchanged and strong. 
There has been an active market here in 
recent weeks, and the buyers are ab- 
sorbing all offerings received. Offerings 
more than doubled last week, but were 
below those of a year ago. Receipts 
were 99 cars, against 44 the week before 
and 108 last year. Quotations; Sept. 15: 
No. 1 hard winter, $1.14@1.15 bu; No. 1 
red winter, $1.36@1.387; No. 1 mixed, 
$1.11@1.12; No. 1 durum, $1.02@1.03. 

Nashville—Demand continues good for 
red wheat, although offerings have been 
comparatively light. Mills have supplied 
themselves liberally, and there is no 
urgent demand. Movement has been 
running ahead of last year, receipts for 
10 days being 40 cars, compared with 
19 cars a year ago. The market moved 
in a narrow range. No. 2 red wheat, 
with bill, Sept. 15, was quoted at $1.53 
@1.58 bu. 


Atlanta—Soft wheat mills in the 
Southeast improved their production last 
week, and the outlook for wheat busi- 
ness is more promising. Volume of 


wheat sales was fair, but considerably 
less than at this time last year, save that 
mills south of Atlanta are buying on a 
fairly heavy basis. Movement is lower 
than at this period in 1927. Quotation, 
Sept. 15, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 red, with 
bill, $1.67@1.68 bu. 

Seattle—Milling demand for wheat 
exceeded offerings last week, and as cen- 
tral states millers and dealers were also 
bidding, cash wheat premiums for soft 
whites, reds and blue-stem advanced. 
Export demand was small. Quotations, 
No. 1, sacked, coast, 30 days’ shipment, 
Sept. 14: soft white, $1.16, bu; western 
white, $1.16; western red, $1.11; hard 
winter and northern spring, $1.09; Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.36. 

Ogden.—Following the general market 
trends, wheat prices declined last week, 
the quotation basis being 6c lower on all 
grades. The Ogden Grain Exchange re- 
ported that an average of 75 carloads 
arrived each day, despite the overflowing 
condition of terminal elevators. Some 
of this grain is being stored in ware- 
houses and some in sacks along the yard 
tracks. Country elevator space is being 
filled rapidly. Spring wheat arrivals 
have been heavy, but with southeastern 
flour demand at a high peak, this supply 
is being utilized rapidly. Prices, Sept. 
14, were, based as follows: No. 2 soft 
white 99c@$1.03 bu, No. 2 northern 
spring 81@85c, No. 2 hard winter 79@ 
82c and No. 2 dark hard winter 82@85c, 
milling-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. 

Portland.—Wheat buying was on a 
good scale last week, and was limited 
only by the size of farmers’ offerings. 
The market was firm most of the time, 
and premiums were paid for the best 
milling grades. Red and white prompt 
wheat was also in demand. Cash prices 
at the Merchants’ Exchange, Sept. 15: 
Big Bend blue-stem, $1.37 bu; soft white, 
$1.15; western white, $1.144%2; hard 
winter, northern spring and western red, 
$1.09. 


Buffalo.—Considerable business was 
reported in durum and low protein 
wheat last week, while demand for 
spring continued fair. Receipts showed 
a material increase over the previous 
week, as 3,389,999 bus were received by 
lake and 15,000 by rail. 

New York.—Price fluctuations were 
erratic last week, turning bearish on the 
Canadian government report. Export 
demand was disappointing. Cash grain 
quotations, Sept. 15: No. 2 red, cif, 
domestic, $1.70% bu; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.2934; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.24%; No. 2 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.27; No. 2 amber durum, f.o.b., New 
York, $1.1314; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., 
New York, $1.121,. 

Baltimore——Cash No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic wheat, on Sept. 15, 
was 1%c higher than in the previous 
week, with export demand light and 


. stocks, over eight times more domestic 


than Canadian, showing a decrease of 
107,000 bus. Closing prices, Sept. 15, all 
based on No. 2 red winter, garlicky, do- 
mestic wheat: spot, $1.33%,; September, 
$1.3833,; October, $1.35. New southern 
wheat by boat on grade, garlicky, do- 
mestic: No. 2, $1.3823,; No. 3, $1.29%,; 
No. 4, $1.263,; No. 5, $1.2334. Bag lots 
of new southern went at $1.21@1.26, as 
to quality and condition. Smutty wheat 
sold at 314c bu under graded stock after 
being cleaned. The movement of new 
southern wheat is growing less daily. 
Exports were 119,712 bus, all Canadian. 
Receipts of Canadian wheat last week 
were 41,054 bus; stock, 338,281. 


Philadelphia.—Receipts of wheat last 
week declined, and the market advanced 
le under a fair demand. Quotations, 
Sept. 15, car lots, in export elevator: 
No. 2 red winter, $1.35@1.37 bu; No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.30@1.82. 

Toronto.—Plenty of Ontario winter 
wheat is being offered at country points, 
and mills are fully supplied, but the 
actual movement is not great, since only 
a limited amount of flour business can 
be found at current prices. A fairly 
standard price for best quality wheat in 
farmers’ wagonloads at mill doors in the 
country is $1.15 bu, while car lots at 
country points are quoted at $1.20, f.o.b. 
Western spring wheat is being offered 
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freely at all lake ports tributary to On- 
tario mill points. Receipts of new are 
increasing rapidly. Prices are not ma- 
terially changed from a week ago. Deal- 
ers are asking the equivalent of Winni- 
peg figures for all grades for delivery 
at Ontario milling points, freight and 
elevator charges added. Quotations, 
Sept. 15: No. 2 northern, $1.18% bu, 
track, bay ports; No. 3, $1.11%. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Sept. 15, and the 
closing prices on Sept. 17, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 364,@39%c, 38%@ 
39%c; No. 2 rye, 874%,@97%4c, 91%@ 
9734c; barley, 53@65c, 56@65c. 

Chicago.—Very little rye was received 
last week, only scattered cars being of- 
fered, which were picked up by mill 
buyers. No. 2 was quoted Sept. 15 at 
around 94@95c bu. Cash oats were in 
fair demand, and prices were a little 
easier. No. 2 white was quoted at 41% 
@421,c bu, No. 3 white 401,@431,c, and 
No. 4 white 40@4lc. 

Duluth.—Oats firmed last week on con- 
tinued light receipts and little more gen- 
eral demand. Feeders wanted some 
heavy quality to go into consumptive 
channels, and elevators cleaned up all 
other offerings. No. 3 white was un- 
changed at 3@3'%,c over Chicago Decem- 
ber, spot closing Sept. 15 at 381,@38%,c 
bu. Rye was poorly supported, Septem- 
ber closing at 8914c. Export call slow. 
Cash firmer, No. 1 and No. 2 being 
quoted at September price to 2c over. 
Mills picked up some choice cars free 
from ergot, everything else going to ele- 
vators. Discount on ergot, le up to 1 
per cent moisture; over that, 2c. Many 
cars carry ergot. Buyers backed away 
from the heavy barley offerings, and re- 
duced bids 1@2c, but the good business 
done at the decline and increased de- 
mand caused later price recovery. Lo- 
cals continue operations in filling eastern 
and export orders. Choice malting closed 
Sept. 15 at 61@62c; medium, 59@60c; 
lower grades, 56@58c. 


Milwaukee.—Barley last week declined 
le on the abundant crop, while oats ad- 
vanced 1144@1%%c and rye 1%4c. There 
was a good demand for all cash grains, 
and choice barley was scarce. Receipts 
of barley were heavy, and oats and rye 
gained during the week, but rye offer- 
ings were light. Receipts of barley were 
230 cars, against 226 the previous week 
and 251 last year. Oats offerings totaled 
115 cars, against 90 the week before and 
96 a year ago. Rye receipts were 23 
cars, compared with 6 the week before 
and 5 last year. Closing quotations, 
Sept. 15: No. 2 rye, 9814,@991%4c bu; 
No. 3 white oats, 41@42c; malting bar- 
ley, 64@7l1c. 


Indianapolis.—Some new rye was re- 
ceived last week, but demand was light, 
and prices were somewhat lower. Qual- 
ity was poor, and millers bought very 
carefully. There was little change in 
oats. There was a fair demand, with 
offerings curtailed, due to farmers hold- 
ing their crops for feeding purposes. 
New No. 2 white oats were quoted, Sept: 
15, at 381,@3914¢ bu; No. 3 white, 371, 
@381pc. ' 

Boston.—Demand for oats for ship- 
ment was quiet last week, but the mar- 
ket was firm, with an advance in prices 
at the close. Fancy 40@42-lb, all-rail 
shipment, was quoted, Sept. 15, at 59 
@6lc bu; regular 88@40-lb, 56@57c; 
regular 36@88-lb, 55@56c; regular 34@ 
36-lb, 53@54c. 

Winnipeg—Most of the business in 
coarse grains last week, was apparently 
confined to barley. Exporters took fair 
quantities, and there. was also a good 
speculative interest. Supplies are fairly 
plentiful, but the market appears able 
to absorb it all, and prices remain at a 
high level. No interest exists for rye, 
except for the lower grades of the cash 
article, and low prices prevail. Oats are 
both scarce and dear in comparison with 
other grains, and narrow trading will 
continue until more of the new grain is 
marketed. The oats crop in western 
Canada is late, and only a very few car- 
loads have been received at Winnipeg. 
Quotations, Sept. 15: No. 2 western Ca- 
nadian oats, 545%4c¢ bu; No. 3 barley, 66c; 
No. 2 rye, 90%c. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Blot sex 108% 112% 105% 109% 
|) Sarr 108% 113 106 % 110% 
BBc vince 108% 112% 106% 109% 
BG. cecve 108% 113% 106% 110% 
BB eccoes 109% 114% 106% 110% 
errr 109% 113% 106% 110% 
Kansas City St. Louls red 
Sept Sept.° Dec. Sept Dec 
Recseee 102% 1065 =e lt ee 
BB. cccse soece —  . jji§§‘*<ee—  se0ne 
BBoeceve verse ae )6=3—i( ié‘ owes | CRS 
BGs econ 103% 107% sim ee eee 
Beecaces s6008 106% ss cveve 8 =—_ ww ove 
BV eveeesd eaee 0G £8 £8 =o teee =e eeee 
Seattle 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Sept. 11..109% 111% Sept. 14..109% 111% 
Sept. 12..109% 111% Sept. 15..109% 111% 
Sept. 13..109% 111 Sept. 17..109 111% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Sept. Oct. Dec. Sept. Oct. 
| Pe 110% 110% 96% 96% 
ar 110% 110% 96% 96% 
| er 109% 110% 95% 95% 
., Sa 110% 111% 95% 95% 
Be sacs 110% 111% 96 96% 
| Pree 110% 111% 95% 95% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Sept. Oct. Dec. Feb. Oct. 
| are 128% 129% 116% 112% 
Bepawen 127% 128% 115% 110% 
| 126% 128% 114% 108% 
BGiaviesa 124% 128% 115% 108% 
BOeweses 127 129% 116% 110 
eee 127 129% «se nvese 8 =— ev wwe 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
| arr 98% 76% 92% 70% 
BBonsese 98 76 94% 70% 
> Se 99% 76% 94 19% 
Bs wee’ 101 76% 95% 70% 
BB cscce 103 % 717% 97% 71% 
BVccsees 103 76% 96% 70% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept Sept Dec Sept. Dec. 
| Ae 40% 41% 37% 37% 
ee as 40% 41% 37% 38% 
ere 1 41% 37% 38% 
Ser 41% 41% 37% 38% 
Dey 6s 6% 41% 41% 37% 39 
| ar 41% 41% 38% 38% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept Sept Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Bvscaves 90% 91% 85% 87% 
Bee sane 90% 92% 86% 88% 
ee 91 91% 85% 88% 
BGvcsevs 92 93% 88 89% 
| rr 94¥ 94% 89% 91% 
 : 95% 95% 89% 91% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Sept Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
Becdees 205% 206% 210% 210% 
Beccece 209 209% 211% 212% 
| ere 208 208% 211 212 
BGscoves 207% 208% 210% 211% 
| Serra 207% 208% 211% 211% 
BT cvces 208% 209 211% 213% 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Sept. 15, in tons, with comparisons: 


~-Receipts— --Shipments—, 


1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis ... 687 1,124 12,819 13,021 
Kansas City... 900 1,300 4,420 4,100 
New York .... 8 4 ees eos 
Philadelphia .. 220 260 
BestOn ..0.000 20 40 
Baltimore .... 235 194 eee eee 
Milwaukee .... 1 2 2 2 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 15, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 529 895 251 240 3,258 9,215 
Kan, City... 120 12 68 98 19 325 


Chicago ... 948 5981,869 806 bie — 
New York.. 142 38 55 oe 320 465 
Philadelphia 50 19 147 19 272 97 
Boston ..... 13 9 ae 20 35 11 
Baltimore .. 23 22 35 es 206 81 
Milwaukee.. 216 237 723 358 ets ees 
Dul.-Sup. .. 268 48 170 die 315 1,213 
Toledo ..... 193 109 104 74 ene one 
Buffalo 1,051 969 1,847 2,141 


*Nashville... 90 163 91 78 610 429 
*Figures for 10 days. 


Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-—Week ending— July 1, 1928, to 
one 8 98 1 Sept. 8, 1928 

50,000 
iimniin into penal mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
-—Week ending—, 
Sept. 8 Sept. 1 
310,000 271,000 





July 1, 1928, to 
Sept. 8, 1928 
4,036,000 


ts and St 





Wheat—Receipts, Ship 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Sept. 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Stocks 


Receipts Shipments 


1928 1927 1928 1927 


Mpls. ...... 6,2386,057 2,2913,102 
Kan, City..2, ae 1,596 1,625 1,038 
Chicago ... 66 773 «4416 1,343 


New York..1, 207 649 1,315 1,625 
Philadelphia 12 72 33 217 
Boston ..... ee oe oe 16 
Baltimore . 120 201 120 208 
Milwaukee.. 132 161 166 98 
as 735 8,483 3,642 5, = 


Dul.-Sup. 

Toledo ..... 241 196 82 
Buffalo ....3,408 4,633 1,1721, 877 
*Nashville . = 23 7 3 


*Figures for 10 days. 


1928 
10,088 
20,964 

726 
881 
100 
3,117 


11, 152 


2, 605 
749 





15, in 


1927 
5,234 
15,199 
1,622 
1,486 
1 
3,017 
9,936 
6,306 
792 


Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 


flour 


(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


in the principal distributing centers 


for the week ending Sept. 15, in barrels 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 3 7 #267 311 se oo 
Kansas City.. 14 17 189 193 
Chicago ...... 258 237 195 114 os ae 
New York .... 318 250 112 86 854 279 
Philadelphia . 37 48 47 33 82 83 
Boston ....... 32 28 25 12 os oe 
Baltimore .... 16 28 7 21 
Milwaukee ... 58 74 1 13 
Duluth-Sup. .. 123 111 158 1 


*Nashville ... 
*Figures for 10 days. 





28 199 129 
~ ae 


50 


Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 


Russell's Commercial 


News 


estimates 


United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Week ending Sept. 1. 2,680 2,558 2,866 
Previous week ....... 2,601 2,367 2,858 
Production July 1- 

BME. BD ccvevesoeses 21,400 21,089 25,438 

Exports— 

Week ending Sept. 1. 170 160 304 
Previous week ....... 160 ees 368 
July 1-Sept. 1....... 1,250 1,840 2,385 





Russell’s 


Russell’s Commercial 


News 


Wheat Stocks and Movement 
estimates 


United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


Sept. 1— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Receipts from farms. .280,000 275,000 305,000 
eae 15,200 31,800 47,400 
BURTON bcc cvccsscccas 3,700 1,300 1,680 

Stocks on Sept. 1— 

AL COFIRIMRIS 2cccccce 96,798 71,908 72,884 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit.175,402 172,692 144,196 

Week's increase ..... 16,000 17,000 *60 


*Decrease. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain 


in the United 


States, as compiled by the secretary of the 


Chicago Board of Trade, 
omitted), of date Sept, 15: 


Wheat Corn Oats 
Baltimore ..2,904 23 193 
Boston ..... ees 35 
Buffalo ..... 1,156 527 1,839 
Afloat .... 857 115 200 
Chicago ...11,246 6,042 3,358 
Detroit ..... 259 22 24 
Duluth ....11,152 eee 315 
Galveston 2,247 ese ees 
Indianapolis. 755 255 1,875 
Kan. City. .20,985 125 2 
Milwaukee... 888 53 829 
MP. cesses 10,088 65 3,258 
N. Orleans. .1,172 50 118 
New York.. 241 22 392 
Fort Worth.5,423 78 221 
Omaha .....9,216 123 307 
Peoria ...... 14 28 674 
Philadelphia 693 10 267 
Sioux City.. 627 25 102 
St. Joseph. .2,556 96 o.02 
St. Louis...4,408 165 177 








Toledo ..... 2,213 37 318 
Wichita 5,991 1 2 
Canals ..... 87 eee eee 
Lakes ..... 704 eee 85 

Totals ..95,882 7,862 14,613 


Last year. .69,869 22,694 25,149 


Rye 
4 

1 
221 
70 
172 
7 
869 
20 


"30 


137 





1,812 
3,318 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases—W heat, 4,643,000 bus; rye, 476,- 


000; barley, 632,000. 
000 bus; oats, 644,000. 


in bushels (000’s 


Brly 
409 


525 
1,039 
3 
2,115 
693 


‘64 


230 
498 
361 
227 
31 
129 
233 
46 
171 
25 
1 
121 





6,911 
5,232 


Decreases—Corn, 314,- 


United States—Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Sept. 
15, 1928, and Sept. 17, 1927, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 

-7-American—, -—lIn bond—, 
Sep. 15 Sep. 17 Sep. 15 Sep. 17 


1928 1927 1928 1927 
WOR. ocicces 103,837 75,438 3,486 5,369 
MPO ccvcccss 1,708 3,215 104 45 
CORR scccscce 8,019 24,006 oes ees 
Barley ...... 10,016 7,465 131 21 
OBES vccvcsns 17,291 26,851 38 33 
Flaxseed .... 407 822 1 eee 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Sept. 15 (figures for 
corresponding date of a year ago are given 
in parentheses): wheat, 1,637,000 (3,440,000) 
bus; rye, 217,000 (319,000); corn, 1,015,000 
(1,411,000); barley, 2,120,000 (452,000); oats, 
1,980,000 (1,386,000). 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 15, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 803 898 716 860 498 592° 


Kansas City... 100 76 91 12 49 146 





Chicago ...... 769 329 418 108 es os 
New York .... 265 489 255 321 213 615 
Philadelphia . 101 1 102 -- 2383 2 
Boston ....... 25 ee 48 oe 35 
Baltimore ... 543 a 470 83 483 56 
Milwaukee ... 395 43 352 70 

Duluth-Sup. .3,0661, 771 2,073 1,713 2, 115 1, 536 
Buffalo ...... 1,179 775 715 69 6527 760 
*Nashville ... 6 oe oe oe 

*Figure for 10 days. 
FI A. Rr ipts, Ship ts and ese ke; 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 15, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 7071,048 259 111 189 342 
Chicago ..... ee oe ee ee 
New York ... 2 oe oe oe ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. *94 168 37 210 475 


*Mill receipts not included. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
Stocks of grain in store at above points on 





Sept. 14, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator—Public 
Terminals— Wheat Oats Barley Flax Rye 
G. FT. Puicccoee 158 22 33 18 34 
Can. Gov't ... 80 10 27 118 5 
Sask. Pool 
WO. @ cccces 377 -. 188 48 149 
Me. 6 ccvcce 561 oo 476 50 76 
Pool Terminals— 
Sask. No. 5... 246 


Wheat No. i.. 706 10 107 
Wheat No. 2.. 260 oe 








Private “‘regu- 
TOES”  ceccoces 4,933 219 1,448 339 608 
Other private... 14 os ee 
Totals ..csces 4,947 234 1,448 339 608 


Week ago ...... 3,537 238 639 320 331 





Year ago ...... 4,695 282 300 1,330 699 
Week’s receipts.4,179 56 1,630 18 5617 
Shipments— 
By lake ...... 2,619 2 720 -» 239 
Me TREE. océcce 161 58 1 2 
Year ago— 
Week's receipts. 599 25 98 8 635 
Shipments— 
By lake ...... 3,995 oe 28 52 614 
BF TOA coves 48 67 s* 7 6 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 northern.. 464 2 C. W......... 4 
No. 2 northern..1,082 3 C. W......... 33 
No. 3 northern... 38 Hix. 1 feed ..... 4 
No. @ ccccsccces 208 1 feed ......00% 39 
We. 6 coccwvcsce 103 2 feed ......... 23 
| errr 94 Others ......... 116 
Feed .cccscccee 98 —- 
1C.W. A. durum 28 Total v2 ccecse 219 
2C.W. A. durum 258 Flaxseed— Bus 
3C.W. A. durum 146 1WN. W. C...... 181 
Other durum .. 318 2 C. W. ....... 100 
TOCA -ccccctcves @ B.G Wa cccecis 45 
White spring... 110 Others ........ 12 
Winter ......6- 35 — 
Othera ....cee- 1,617 Total. ..cseses 338 
Rye— Bus 
Total ...ccce 6,883 1 GC. Wa wcccvee 4 
oS. AU eEe ee: 43 
SO. Wa ceeccee 236 
Others ...ceess 324 
TORT ve cccecs 608 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Week ending 


uly 1 to——— 
Sept. 8,'28 Sept. 10, ’27 








eS es eee 
Wheat to— Sept. 18,’28 Sept. 10, ’27 Sept. 1, ’28 
ROGET cb rcdcecscceccvvsve 37,000 392,000 729,000 1,396,000 3,043,000 
United Kingdom ....... 77,000 1,299,000 228,000 1,910,000 9,890,000 
Other Europe .......... 3,081,000 1,306,000 1,625,000 12,033,000 13,789,000 
GED cidecccccecdsncs ataues See... ~ Zeecass 1,330,008 9,582,000 
Other countries ........ 10,000 1,258,000 200,000 1,719,000 2,044,000 
BOTAN ccvccvcsncesess 3,205,000 4,313,000 2,782,000 18,388,000 38,348,000 
Wheat flour, United States ; 
and Canada, in transit.. *166,000 176,000 252,000 1,667,000 2,390,000 
Masta vp cc.essscdciscéinerdies 3,318,000 977,000 3,076,000 13,554,000 7,764,000 
GPM .cocecesvecedccccasecnes 152,000 74,000 209,000 1,708,000 1,140,000 
GRD eccccyesccscescccevtece 418,000 182,000 1,285,000 2,248,000 2,178,000 
WRG: sais cvs he dict swatascvess 587,000 1,238,000 222,000 1,440,000 3,251,000 
*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 462,000 bus; flour, 15,300 bbls. 





Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Sept. 8, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com. 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Sept. 10, 
Wheat— Sept. 8 vious week 1927 
United States*... 95,547 +3,439 70,943 
United Statest... 4,817 +127 4,084 
Canada ........ 27,503 —5,225 23,406 
Betals cecccecs 127,867 —1,659 98,383 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
Totals .......... $50,600 +400 53,800 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
WOCRlS ne cscdcces 178,467 —1,259 152,183 


CORN—United States and Canada— 
Betas ..cccvecvece 8,657 —1,328 

OATS—United States and Canada— 
BOA occcccece - 20,659 + 2,257 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 

Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded, 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


24,111 


28,169 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
c———_United States——_____ 
East Pacific 
1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1 ..... 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
Aug. 1 .... 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 .... 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
Oat. 2. ccsve 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
Wee. BD ccece 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
DOe. 1 .ccee 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 
1928— 
SOR, 3 ccces 90,506,000 3,830,000 94,336,000 
POD. 2 ovece 82,368,000 2,803,000 85,171,000 
March 1 ... 74,260,000 3,689,000 77,949,000 
April 1 + 69,939,000 3,281,000 73,220,000 
May 1 ..... 63,625,000 2,559,000 66,184,000 
June 1 .... 50,381,000 2,079,000 62,460,000 
eee 40,480,000 1,728,000 42,208,000 
Aug. 1 ++ 65,362,000 1,748,000 57,105,000 
Week ending— 
Sept. 1 .... 92,108,000 4,690,000 96,798,000 
Sept. 8 - 95,547,000 4,817,000 100,364,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1927— Canada bothcoasts  afloat* 
July 1 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 54,300,000 
Sept. 1 .... 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Oct. 1 .... 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
™~ +++-121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 
Jan. 1 ....147,506,000 241,842,000 53,200,000 
Feb. 1 ....152,560,000 237,731,000 65,300,000 
March 1...152,760,000 230,709,000 77,600,000 
April 1....143,919,000 217,139,000 77,500,000 
May 1 ....129,552,000 195,736,000 75,100,000 
June 1 ....112,054,000 164,514,000 64,900,000 
July 1 .... 99,228,000 141,436,000 60,100,000 
Aug. 1.... 66,877,000 133,639,000 63,400,000 
Week ending— 
Sept. 1.... 32,728,000 129,526,000 50,200,000 
Sept. 8 .... 27,503,000 127,867,000 50,600,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
1927-28— 1928— 
July 1 ....135,563,000 April 1 ...294,639,000 
Aug. 1....128,647,000 May 1 ...270,836,000 


Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,313,000 
Nov. 1 ....250,425,000 
Dec. 1 ....286,922,000 


June 1 ...229,414,000 

July 1 ...201,536,000 

Aug. 1 ...187,039,000 
Week ending— 


Jan. 1 ....295,042,000 Sept. 1....179,726,000 
Feb. 1 ....303,031,000 Sept. 8....178,467,000 
Mch. 1 ...308,309,000 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Sept. 15, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 79 158 88 78 65 1,957 


Kan. City... 447 108 192 80 123 2,688 
Chicago ...1,556 2,892 1,1971,152 ees 

New York. 17 36 27 “14 
Philadelphia 2 2 =. li 10 21 
DOMGE. Sees 6s 1 oe es ae 2 
Baltimore... 14 7 se Sie 23 28 
Milwaukee.. 222 213 188 182 eee see 
Duluth-Sup. 12 4 es es 

Toledo 59 14 7 Prt see 
Buffalo 162 oe oe 627 2,245 





*Nashville . 111 45 78 24 108 | 63 
*Figures for 10 days. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 15, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 19 = 





Minneapolis .. 200 221 101 172 111 

Kansas City... 13 16 9 6 29 104 
Chicago ...... 49 50 17 3 <e +s 
New York.... 654 717 300 34 22 125 
Philadelphia. .. vi a 2 33 128 
Boston ....... ct ae a 1 21 
Baltimore ... hat | ager: ie 2 28 
Milwaukee .. 28 8 10 11 oe ++ 
Duluth-Sup. 1, 0102,174 7081,961 869 1,384 
Buffalo ...... 252 «= 25 310 954 
*Nashville 32 21 22 19 oe . 


*Figures tor 10 days. 
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Conn #% PRoDuCTS | 


Atlanta.—A fairly good demand for 
western g corn was reported by 
Atlanta brokers from manufacturers of 
mixed feeds last week. Production at 
these mills is close to 70 per cent ca- 
pacity, and the outlook sufficiently good 
to promise increased activity. Most or- 
ders, however, were for immediate or 
near future wants, and in rather small 

tities. Quotations, Sept. 15, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: No. 2 white western corn, with 
pill, $1.27@1.28 bu; No. 2 yellow, $1.28 
@1.29. 

New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
corn last week was fair, and prices un- 
derwent little change. Offerings were 
light. Foreign demand fell off. A total 
of 11,890 bus left this port, 10,165 to 
Puerto Barrios and the rest to other 
Latin American ports. Quotations, Sept. 
18: No. 2 yellow $1.24 bu, No. 3 $1.22; 
No. 2 white $1.24, No. 3 $1.22 (for ex- 

rt, 6c bu less, sacked); yellow chops, 

.24 per 100 Ibs; cream meal, $2.55; 
standard meal, $2.45; grits, $2.55. 

St. Louwis—Limited supplies of corn 
injected increased strength in the mar- 
ket last week, but demand was narrower 
and only the more pressing requirements 
were filled. Shipping orders furnished 
the principal outlet. Receipts were 222 
cars, against 344 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Sept. 15: No. 1 yellow $1.06 
bu, No. 2 yellow $1.0542; No. 1 white 
$1.09. Standard meal was quoted at 
$2.30 and cream meal at $2.40, in 100-Ib 
sacks. 

Nashville—Demand for corn remained 
satisfactory last week, shipments being 
much larger than a year ago, due to a 
short crop in the South. Shipments for 
10 days were 89 cars, compared with 36 
last year. Corn is arriving from the 
West, a good deal coming from Kansas 
and Nebraska. The market was strong, 
and there was no pressure of offerings. 
Corn meal was in fair demand and 
steady. Quotations, Sept. 15: corn, No. 
2 white $1.1514 bu, No. 3 white $1.14; 
No. 2 yellow $1.1514@1.16%%, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.144%,@1.154; degerminated cream 
meal, 96-lb bags, $2.40 per 100 lbs. 

Memphis.—Corn meal was firm last 
week, in sympathy with advancing prices 
of cash corn, and on Sept. 15 cream was 
quoted at $4.90@5.25 bbl, basis 24’s. 
Only a little business was done. Rela- 
tive cheapness of flour is expected to 
stimulate demand therefor if meal holds 
near prevailing levels. White corn went 
to a premium over yellow for the first 
time in many weeks. Corn bran scarce 
and firm, the last sale reported having 
been at $36 ton. 

Kansas City—Corn continued its up- 
ward march last week. Toward the 
close, demand seemed to slow up some- 
what, and there was some carry-over, 
but prices closed considerably higher 
than on the previous Saturday. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 15: white corn, No. 2 9914c 
@$1 bu, No. 3 981,@9914c, No. 4 971, 
@98Y,c; yellow corn, No. 2 991,c@$l, 
No. 3 984,@991,c, No. 4 971,@9814c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 98@99c, No. 3 97@ 
98c, No. 4 96@97c. 

Chicago.—Demand for corn goods was 
Slower last week, and sales in small 
quantities. Corn flour was quoted, Sept. 
15, at $2.50 per 100 lbs, corn meal $2.50 
@2.55, cream meal $2.50@2.55, and hom- 
iny $2.50. Cash corn of contract grades 
was steady, but lower grades slightly 
easier, Corn is being bought here for 
delivery during December, and there are 
also fair shipments being made. No. 2 
mixed was quoted at $1.0314 bu, No. 3 
mixed $1.02@1.024,, No. 4 mixed $1.011, 
@1.02, No. 5 mixed $1.001,, No. 6 mixed 
991,c@$1; No. 2 yellow $1.04@1.05, No. 
8 yellow $1.0214@1.08%, No. 4 yellow 
$1.02@1.02%, No. 5 yellow $1.0014, No. 
6 yellow $1@1.01; No. 3 white $1.021%,@ 
103%, No. 4 white $1.01@1.021%4, No. 6 
white 991,c@$1. 

Indianapolis—Demand for corn last 
week was good, and offerings were light. 
As a result, there was an increase of 
8c on all grades. Farmers are doing 
more feeding than usual and feed fac- 
tories are taking more corn than in the 
past two months. Quotations, Sept. 15: 
No. 8 white $1@1.01% bu, No. 4 white 
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9842c@$1; No. 3 yellow 98%2c@$l, No. 
4 yellow 97@984ec; No. 3 mixed 97@ 
98t4c, No. 4 mixed 9542@97c. 

Minneapolis.—The local cash corn mar- 
ket is sick. Receipts are not heavy, but 
demand is indifferent and prices are 2@ 
8c lower compared with the option than 
a week ago. No. 8 yellow is quoted 
nominally at 2@3c bu under Chicago 
September, and No. 4 yellow 4@5c ut - 
der. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 15 
was 9412c@$1.02; the closing price on 
Sept. 17 was $1@1.01. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on Sept. 18 
at $6.20@6.30 per 100 lbs, and yellow at 
$6.10@6.20. 

Milwaukee—Corn closed 24%,@4c bu 
higher than in the previous week. Local 
and shipping interests absorbed many of 
the offerings. Premiums were paid over 
the September prices. Receipts were 
145 cars, against 157 the previous week 
and 172 last year. Quotations, Sept. 15: 
No. 8 yellow $1.04@1.044% bu; No. 3 
white, $1.04@1.044%4; No. 3 mixed, $1.02 
@1.03Y,. Corn meal was 5c lb higher, 
with increased demand. On Sept. 15 it 
was quoted nominally at $1.75@1.80 pet 
100 Ibs. 

Evansville——Business at the corn mills 
increased last week. No new corn is 
expected for at least three weeks. White 
is still being furnished locally and the 
yellow comes from the West. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 15: corn, $1.10 bu; corn meal, 
$2.80; corn bran, $2; cracked corn, $2.50. 

Pittsburgh—Corn was fairly plentiful 
last week. Dealers reported more 
interest by consumers, and prices were 
higher. Offerings were rather free. 
Quotations, Sept. 15: No. 2 yellow, 
shelled, $1.17@1.18 bu; No. 3 yellow, 
shelled, $1.14@1.16; kiln-dried yellow 
and white meal, fancy, $2.85@2.90 per 
100-lb sack. 

Philadelphia.—Corn was unsettled last 
week, but closed firm at a net advance 
of 4c. Supplies were very small. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 15: No. 2 yellow, $1.211, 
bu bid and $1.2314 asked; No. 3, $1.20 
bid and $1.22 asked. Corn goods firmer, 
with a moderate demand. On Sept. 15, 
fancy kiln-dried yellow and white meal, 
in 100-lb sacks, was quoted at $2.95. 


Buffalo.—Corn receipts last week 
were light, and demand only fair. The 
market advanced about 2c, and a fur- 
ther increase is looked for if the move- 
ment from the interior does not improve, 
with the possibility of a tight situation 
developing before the new crop arrives. 
During the week 340,706 bus were deliv- 
ered by lake carriers, and 176,000 by 
rail. Quotations, Philadelphia _ basis, 
Sept. 15: No. 2 yellow $1.22, bu, No. 3 
$1.20@1.21, No. 4 $1.18@1.19. Demand 
for table corn meal continues fairly 
good, with an increased export business 
reported through New York. Quotations 
were unchanged, however, at $2.80 per 
100 lbs. 

Baltimore.—Corn was higher and fair- 
ly active last week, with contract grade 
still not quotable. Arrivals were 12,849 
bus, 9,842 by rail and 3,007 by boat. 
Sales, if any, were not reported, but 
probably confined to through export 
business. Closing price, Sept. 15, of do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, was $1.25@ 
1.26 bu, or 2c up from the previous week, 
and showing a good profit over western 
prices. Cob corn was firmer and more 
inquired for at $6 bbl. Corn meal and 
hominy were selling better, the former 
at $2.45@2.53 per 100 Ibs, and the latter 
at $2.60@2.70. 

Boston.—There was a strong, advanc- 
ing market for corn for shipment last 
week, with a fairly good demand. No. 
2 yellow, all-rail shipment, was quoted, 
Sept. 15, at $1.27@1.28 bu, and No. 3 
yellow $1.25@1.26; lake-and-rail ship- 
ment, No. 2 yellow $1.24@1.25, and No. 3 
yellow $1.23@1.24. Gluten feed was 
quiet but steady at $47.05 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, Boston points, prompt shipment. 
Granulated and bolted yellow corn meal 
higher, with a better demand noted at 
$3.05, and feeding meal and cracked corn 
at $2.40, all in 100-lb sacks. 

Toronto.—Corn was fairly active, and 
prices unchanged, last week. Quotations, 
Sept. 15: No. 3 yellow, $1.14@1.18 bu, 
delivered, Ontario points; No. 2, $1.16 
@1.20. 
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Milwaukee.—Rye flour advanced rap- 
idly at the close of the week. Buyers 
were not attracted to the market, how- 
ever, and continue of the opinion that 
declines will occur. They do not want 
to stock up, even though mills are warn- 
ing them that prices are due to go high- 
er. Pure white was up 30c, light and 
medium 25c, pure dark 5c, and meal 15c. 
Quotations, Sept. 15: pure white, $6.25 
@6.40 bbl; light, $6.05@6.20; medium, 
$5.70@5.85; pure dark, $4.65@4.80; rye 
meal, $4.65@4.80. 

Minneapolis.—A little improvement is 
noted in the reported rye flour sales. 
Inquiry is more general and, while no 
large lots have been sold, there has been 
enough scattered buying of car lots, or 
less, to make a fairly healthy showing. 
Prices are a shade higher, due to con- 
tinued light receipts and higher pre- 
miums on cash grain. Millers have seen 
enough of the new crop now to know 
that yields are poor, and that it takes 
considerable more grain to make a bar- 
rel of white rye flour than it did a year 
ago. On this account, they are confident 
that prices will rule high during the 
coming year. Pure white rye flour is 
quoted at $6.05@6.15 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, pure medium $5.45@5.55 and pure 
dark $4.30@4.55, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 13,072 bbls flour, compared with 
11,647, made by five mills, in the previ- 
ous week, 


Chicago——Large users of rye flour 
have not taken hold in a big way yet, 
still believing that prices will work low- 
er. Demand last week was spotted, al- 
though a little improved. Sales were 
mostly in single cars, a few reaching 
500 to 600 bbls. The local output totaled 
4,350 bbls, compared with 3,735 the pre- 
vious week. Mill asking prices, Sept. 15: 
patent white, $5.75@5.90 bbl, jute, Chi- 
cago; medium, $5.30@5.40; dark, $4.10 
@4.60. 

‘Duluth—Some buyers booked a little 
rye flour in part and full car lots last 
week. Others were holding back in be- 
lief of securing lower quotations. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 15, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: pure white, $6 bbl; No. 2 straight, 
$5.50; No. 3 dark, $4.50; No. 5 blend, 
$5.90; No. 8 rye, $5. 

Indianapolis.—Little business was done 
in rye flour last week. Millers report 
difficulty in getting suitable grain. Prices 
fell below the closing price of the pre- 
vious week. Resellers are actively rid- 
ding themselves of stocks, apparently 
wanting to take advantage of the pres- 
ent prices. Quotations, Sept. 15: patent 
white $5.75@6 bbl, jute, medium $5.25 
@5.50 and dark $4,.25@4.50. 

St. Louis—Mill quotations on rye 
flour, f.o.b., St. Louis, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, Sept. 15: pure white patent, $6.55 
bbl; medium, $5.95; pure dark, $4.95; 
rye meal, $4.95. 

New York.—Business in rye flour was 
light last week. The trade looks for low- 
er levels, and cannot be reconciled to the 
big difference which exists between prices 
this year and those of a year ago. White 
patent, in jutes, on Sept. 15 was quoted 
at $6.20@6.40 bbl. 

Buffalo.—Rye flour was much stronger 
last week, with prices advancing about 
15c on all grades, and production at the 
mills showing a 30 per cent increase. 
Quotations, Sept. 15: white $6.70@7 bbl, 
dark $4.60@4.90 and medium $6.65@6.85, 
f.o.b., Buffalo. Rochester quotation: 
white rye $7@7.30, 98-lb cottons, car lots, 


Pittsburgh—Rye flour buyers were 
more inclined to take on good-sized 
amounts last week, and the general tone 
of the market was optimistic. Prices 
were unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 15: 
pure white $6.45@6.65 bbl, medium $5.90 
@6.10 and dark $4.90@5.10, cotton 98’s, 
Pittsburgh. 


Baltimore.—Rye flour was quiet last 
week until near the close, when the grain 
moved up about 4c bu and carried the 
product along with it to some extent. 
Early in the week one leading mill of- 
fered white patent rye at $6.35, cotton, 
medium or straight at $5.65, and dark at 
$4.85. Another leading manufacturer 
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sold white patent early at $6.35, cotton. 
This was when Chicago September rye 
was around 90c, and Minneapolis at 85c. 
Quotations, Sept. 15, in 98-lb cottons: 
pure top white patent $6.25@6.50 bbl, 
Straight $5.65@5.90 and dark $4.75@5. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour sold slowly 
last week, with moderate but ample of- 
ferings. Quotations, Sept. 15, in 140-lb 
jute sacks: white, $6.65@6.90 bbl; me- 
dium, $6@6.25; dark, $5@5.25. 

Boston.—Demand for rye flour last 
week was quiet, with prices steady. Rye 
meal and pure dark rye were also quiet, 
but steady. Quotations, Sept. 15: choice 
white patent, mill shipment, in sacks, 
$6.55@6.70 bbl; standard patents, $6.30 
@6.55; medium light straights, $6@6.20; 
medium dark straights, $5.75@5.95; rye 
meal, $5.15@5.25. 


Atlanta—Orders for rye flour last 
week were largely confined to immediate 
wants, business being fairly good. Most 
orders asked for immediate delivery. 
Prices were unchanged, dark rye, on 
Sept. 15, being quoted at $6.75@7 bbl, 
f.o.b., Atlanta. 

oo > 


RYE ESTIMATE LOWER 

Revised to accord with the latest gov- 
ernment figures, the rye review, issued 
by Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, 
Wis., sets 45,769,000 bus as the available 
supply of the new crop for 1928. This 
figure compares with 59,827,000 for last 
year and an average of 70,724,000 for 
the preceding seven years, The combined 
demand, domestic and foreign, last year 
totaled 57,332,000 bus, compared with 
62,499,000, the seven-year average. Rus- 
sia reports this year’s rye crop as 150,- 
000,000 bus short of last year’s, while 
Germany, always a large buyer of Amer- 
ican rye, reports this year a larger crop 
of good quality, with import needs prom- 
ising to be negligible. 

oo 
FOREIGN RYE PRODUCTION 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Rye production 
in 16 foreign countries, outside of Rus- 
sia, including only winter rye in Canada, 
totals 659,188,000 bus, compared with 
668,793,000 in those countries last year. 
Adding the estimated United States 
crop, the total for all countries outside 
of Russia equals 702,462,000 bus, com- 
pared with 727,178,000 in those countries 
last year, when they produced about 82 
per cent of the estimated world total 
outside of Russia. Russian rye produc- 
tion is estimated at 783,420,000 bus, com- 
pared with 967,700,000 in 1927. 

ooS 
AUSTRALIAN HOMESTEAD PROJECT 


MELBOURNE, Vicror1a.—The proposal 
to establish 3,000 wheat farms in the 
southwestern portion of Western Aus- 
tralia is arousing much interest in the 
commonwealth. It is expected that the 
scheme will necessitate an expenditure 
of about £8,000,000. The work involves 
the construction of roads and railways 
and the provision of permanent water 
supplies. 

The undertaking, in which the im- 
perial government and the federal and 
state governments are co-operating, is 
unique in the history of land settlement 
in Australia. The total area of country 
concerned is approximately 12,500 square 
miles, and more than 600 miles of rail- 
way and 6,000 miles of roads will have 
to be constructed. The average size of 
the farms will be about 1,500 acres. 
During the year ended June 30, 2,295 
applications for land in Western Aus- 
tralia were approved. 

oe] 

Evansville-—Demand for oats was fair 
last week, due to feeding of dairy cattle 
and hogs. Prices were unchanged, both 
old and new selling at 65c bu on Sept. 
15. 

oo 


Pittsburgh—There was an improved 
demand for oats last week, with prices 
higher and firmer. Offerings were lib- 
eral. Quotations, Sept. 15: No. 2 white, 
48@49c bu; No. 3 white, 47@48c. 

oo 


Philadelphia.—Oats advanced 11,¢ 
early last week, but subsequently eased 
off 14c, closing quiet but firm at a net 
advance of Ic. Sept. 15 No. 3 white 
were quoted at 491,@52%%c bu. 
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FLAXSEED “2, PRODUCTS: 


Minneapolis.—The linseed meal mar- 
ket continues exceptionally strong. 
Crushers report that shipping directions 
are coming in very fast. Demand is 
good, and prices are higher than a week 
ago. Quotation, Sept. 17, $47 ton, for 
September-October shipment. The ex- 
port market continues firm, with cake, 
for October-January shipment, priced at 
$45.50 ton, f.a.s.. New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ————Duluth 





Track To arr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Sept. 11..$2.07% 2.06% 2.11% 2.10% 2.10% 
Sept. 12.. 2.11 2.10 2.12% 2.11% 2.12% 
Sept. 13.. 2.10 2.09 2.13 2.11 2.12 
Sept. 14.. 2.10 2.09 2.12% 2.10% 2.11% 
Sept. 15.. 2.10% 2.09% 2.138% 2.11% 2.11% 
Sept. 17.. 2.12% 2.10% 2.13% 2.11% 2.12 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Sept. 15, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1928 1927 1928 1927 





Minneapolis .. 2,053 2,111 383 337 
Duluth ....... 166 257 73 114 
Totals ...0.- 2,219 2,368 456 451 


Duluth—Flaxseed prices last week 
scored a wide advance. Top was re- 
corded on Sept. 13 and the improvement 
resulted in increasing pressure. Net 
gains ranged 3%,@51,c. The cash mar- 
ket was firm, advancing with the futures 
and also recording a 1@2c increase in 
spot basis. No. 1 closed 1@4c over Sep- 
tember. Receipts slow. 

Winnipeg.—Linseed cake and meal 
were comparatively dull last week. 
Lightness of stocks accounts for prices 
holding up. Quotations, Sept. 15: oil 
cake, in bags, $44 ton, and meal $46. 
Only a moderate business was done in 
flaxseed, but prices advanced sharply on 
lack of offerings. Crushers are taking 
no interest in the proceedings. No. 1 
northwestern closed Sept. 15 at $1.85 
bu, basis in store Fort William or Port 
Arthur. 

Toronto.—A steady business in linseed 
meal was reported last week, at un- 
changed prices. On Sept. 15 it was quot- 
ed at $50@51 ton, in secondhand bags, in 
car lots, at mill points. 

Chicago.—A better inquiry was report- 
ed for linseed meal last week, and the 
market was higher. Offerings, however, 
were moderate. On Sept. 15 it was 
quoted at $49 ion, Chicago. 

Milwaukee—There was a stronger de- 
mand for linseed oil meal last week, and 
it advanced $1. Quotation, Sept. 15, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $48.50@49 ton. 

Kansas City—Demand for linseed 
meal is confined to buyers’ immediate 
needs, and sales are light. Buyers are 
convinced that prices are too high and 
do not see how crushers can hold them 
at present levels in face of the coming 
crop. Crushers, on the other hand, ask a 
premium for October shipment. Quota- 
tion, Sept. 15, $50.30@50.80 ton. 

Omaha.—Linseed meal was quiet last 
week. Quotations, Sept. 14, car lots: 34 
per cent protein, fine $50.10 ton, pea size 
$51.10; ton lots, $4 more. 


Pittsburgh—tThere was a fair demand 
for linseed meal last week, mostly in 





small lots. Prices were unchanged. Of- 
ferings were light. Quotation, Sept. 15, 
$51.20 ton. 

Buffalo—tLinseed meal was practical- 


ly unchanged last week. Quotations, 
Sept. 15: 34 per cent, $48@48.50 ton; 
82 per cent, $47.50. 

Boston.—Linseed meal was dull last 
week, with liberal offerings and few 
sales. On Sept. 15, Buffalo shippers 
were offering 34 per cent at $53.50@ 
54.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, prompt ship- 
ment, Boston points. 

oo > 

The high price of bags in the Pacific 
Northwest has prompted the building of 
numerous bulk handling elevators this 
season, and next year is sure to witness 
the erection of many more. Country 


grain dealers will have an opportunity 
to learn of the real nee of han- 
dling 

without manual labor. 


grain in bulk by machinery and 
Then, too, addi- 
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tional bulk handling terminal elevators 
will soon be erected on the seaboard to 
expedite the handling of bulk grain from 
cars to ocean-going steamships.—Grain 
Dealers’ Journal. 
oo> 

DAMP WHEAT FROM THE COMBINE 

The heavy deliveries of damp, tough 
grain in the sections where the combine 
is at work present a real problem, not 
only to the country elevator operator, 
but also to the dealers in the central 
markets. The farmer seems determined 
to ignore his responsibility in the matter, 
and persists in going into the fields while 





the grain is damp or wet and before it 
is Coveughiy ripened, because he no 
doubt believes that by so doing he will 
be able to sell a lot of moisture at wheat 
prices. As long as grain dealers are 
willing to accept such grain and pay 
for it, farmers will continue to deliver 
it. So many shipments have suffered 
heavy discounts because of this exces- 
sive moisture traceable to the combine 
and its operations, it would seem that 
every grain buyer should refuse to re- 
ceive new wheat until it is in condition 
to handle safely and with some chance 
of profit—Grain Dealers Journal. 





American Corn Meal Popular in Porto Rico 


Wasuinerton, D. C. 
MERICAN corn meal is a popular 
household food in Porto Rico, espe- 
cially among the poorer classes, the 
American trade commissioner at San 
Juan informs the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. During the fiscal 
year ending June 30 American mills sold 
301,592 bags of 98 lbs each to Porto 
Rican consumers. 

White and yellow meal, mixtures and 
blends of the two, and fine and coarse 
meal, all are in demand. The popular 
household call is for yellow meal or a 
pale yellow blend, depending upon the 
difference in price. 

Importers and wholesale distributors 
of foodstuffs prefer to handle corn meal 
which has been kiln dried or degermi- 
nated, and belted or sifted. This pref- 
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The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office on Sept. 11, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
patent and trademark lawyers, Washington, 
D. C. Millers and flour dealers who feel 
that they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are permitted 
by law to file, within 30 days after publica- 
tion of the marks, a formal notice of oppo- 
sition. 

CLOVER BLOSSOM and design; Arkadel- 
phia (Ark.) Milling Co; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since 1907. 

FIDELITY; Doud Milling Co., Manning, 
Iowa; wheat flour, breakfast cereal and pan- 
cake flour. Use claimed since 1898 on wheat 
flour, March, 1924, on pancake flour, and 
June 18, 1927, on breakfast cereal. 

GEORGIA BELLE; La Fayette (Ga.) 
Roller Mills; corn meal. Use claimed since 
Jan. 12, 192 

GOLDEN CREAM; Allen Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass; food compound of rice, tapioca 
ont arrowroot. Usé claimed since Jan. 1, 
903. 

GRAHAM’S RAMBLER and rose design; 
Graham (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co; extra 
high patent winter wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Jan. 1, 1928. 

MONEY-BACK; the C. Callahan Co., La 
Fayette, Ind; wheat flour, mixed flour, rolled 
oats, wheat flakes, prepared dried wheat, 
rice, barley in package form, cornstarch, 
corn meal, macaroni, spaghetti and other 
foods. Use claimed since May 1, 1905. 

RICE KRISPIES; Kellogg Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich; cereal breakfast food. Use 
claimed since Feb. 29, 1928, 


erence comes from past experience in 
receiving meal in which fermentation was 
evident, or in which there were weevil. 
However, corn meal which has not been 
degerminated can be sold in the island, 
particularly that moving in from the 
nearer ports. 

The retail trade shows no great pref- 
erence between degerminated and unde- 
germinated. During the season when it 
is available, many Porto Rican consum- 
ers prefer locally ground meal, which 
sells at a considerably higher price (8c 
per lb retail, compared with about 6c 
for that from the United States). The 
corn crop of Porto Rico, however, is 
small, the mills few in number and small 
in size, and the bulk of the supply comes 
from the United States. 

Shipments of American corn meal to 
Porto Rico were fairly constant through- 
out the last fiscal year, there being no 
noticeable seasonal movement. Demand 
was good throughout the year, and many 
sales opportunities arose for American 
mills. There is every indication that the 
demand will be as strong during the 
coming months as during the past fiscal 
year. 
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The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished by the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office, prior to registration, 
is reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, patent and 
trademark lawyers, Washington, D. C. Feed 
millers and dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 

CLOVER BLOSSOM and design; Arkadel- 
phia (Ark.) Milling Co; meal, horse feed, 
dairy feed, stock feed and poultry feed. Use 
claimed since 1907. 

CORNO, and blue circle; Corno Mills Co., 
East St. Louis, Ill; horse feeds, poultry 
feeds, mash feeds, dairy feeds, hog feeds 
and stock feeds. Use claimed since 1904. 

GEORGIA BELLE; La Fayette (Ga.) 
Roller Mills; dairy rations and poultry feed. 
Use claimed since Jan. 12, 1926. 

MANAMAR; Philip R. Park, Naval Sta- 
tion, San Pedro, Cal; stock and poultry 
feeds. Use claimed since Jan. 7, 1928. 

MANAMAR, and mermaid design; Philip 
R. Park, Naval Station, San Pedro, Cal; 
stock and poultry feeds. Use claimed since 
Jan. 7, 1928. 
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Trading in Grain Futures—August Transactions 


Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during August, 
1928, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales 
only, there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000’s omitted): ; 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxseed Totals 

Chicago Board of Trade .......... 919,034 570,497 77,720 36,971 oes eee 604,222 
Chicago Open Board ...........+. 31,337 12,637 320 12 abdee sacs 44,306 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 84,329 seen 6,818 3,830 12,097 1,940 109,014 
Kansas City Board of Trade........ 74,399 28,789 oeed sees coos osee 3,188 
Duluth Board of Trade ........... *18,150 cue 4,926 1,606 1,648 26,330 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange.... 2,066 818 oven dees TTT ese0 2,884 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce.. 1,871 2,689 817 216 5,593 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange...... 1,538 baee eae ones weiss ‘ 1,538 
Los Angeles Grain Exchange...... eves 46 cane 46 
Totals, all markets—For August...1,132,724 615,430 85,675 45,955 13,749 3,588 1,897,121 
WORF BOO oe ccccivecveccsesvece 1,144,080 712,310 166,568 65,695 5,535 4,565 2,098,753 
Chicago Board of Trade year ago.. 958,235 671,864 141,481 45,928 oes «+++ 1,817,508 


*Durum wheat with the exception of 48,000 bus. 


Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘‘short” 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “‘long’’ side; bushels, 000’s 


omitted): 
AMBOR, BOER ccveaccvvecrvere 


February, 1928 
January, 1928 
December, 1927 
November, 1927 
October, 1927 ........e02005 

September, 1927 ........... 80,043 





Corn Oats Rye Totals 
79,207 26,765 9,005 226,256 
82,329 30,721 11,153 207,098 
78,156 23,824 10,381 202,618 
83,174 23,901 10,249 209,871 
82,361 30,890 7,763 - 226,187 
91,532 34,6559 8,551 240,251 
98,849 33,671 8,355 229,156 
98,133 37,221 9,580 231,613 
83,625 36,132 9,882 211,272 
75,150 34,430 9,746 195,260 
77,134 35,026 10,768 214,711 
68,679 36,353 10,038 205,141 
69,773 35,944 10,645 196,405 
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RANSPORTATION 


LAKE RATES FIRMER AS 
DEMAND FOR SPACE GROWs 


DututH, Minn.—The vessel rate on 
wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, advanced the 
latter part of last week to 2%c bu, due 
to an increase in demand for tonnage 
from Winnipeg shippers. Chartering of 
space here is fairly steady, but not in a 
large way, sales of grain to go forward 
not being of more than moderate volume, 
Shipping is proceeding at a good rate, 
and most of the boats reporting for 
loads had been previously chartered. The 
Montreal rate has stiffened, and is now 
9c bu. 

Tonnage to load during October is 
being sought, and charters to load in the 
first 10 days of the month at 2%c have 
been reported. With the current rate 
at 2%c, this does not appear particular- 
ly attractive to owners. Space for load- 
ing the first 10 days of December to hold 
at Buffalo also is sought, but boats are 
not inclined to make such charters at 
present. 

The Lemoyne, of the Canadian Steam- 
ship Line, last week loaded the largest 
cargo of grain in point of tonnage ever 
taken out of Duluth. It was shipped 
from the Peavey elevator and contained 
235,333 bus wheat and 360,188 bus bar- 
ley, a total of 595,521 bus. 


end 


MORE BARGES ARE ASKED 


Mempnuis, Tenn.—An unusually large 
tonnage of grain is expected to be float- 
ed down the Mississippi this fall and 
winter, if a sufficient number of govern- 
ment barges are made available, accord- 
ing to John B. Edgar, of the Happy 
Feed Mills, Inc., Memphis. Mr. Edgar 
recently returned from Washington, 
where he was in conference with the head 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation 
concerning the matter. He will next 
week entertain a delegation of Minne- 
apolis shippers who are coming here to 
investigate plans for a municipal grain 
elevator to facilitate the movement of 
grain on the Mississippi. 








ened 


Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 











c From 
§$Mont- {New 
To— tNew York real Orleans 
pg eee 22.00 . **27.00 
Amsterdam ........ *23.00 22.00 ++25.00 
BRRWEED coredecscnes 6 sees £425.00 
Avonmouth .. A 22.00 **27.00 
Bergen ..... x 30.00 7 
Bordeaux le bees 
ere 5 22.00 
Per ere \ 22.00 
Sr 7 22.00 
Copenhagen a 30.00 
MEE doe Veter nces’ . 34.00 
pO a ee ee y 31.00 
Soc i 24.00 
TWD. os cccccceses . 25.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 ese 
GERPAIAP 2... cccvcss sde5 
Soe 22.00 
Gothenburg 30.00 
pS eee 22.00 
BUND he donsccgcees oeee 
Helsingfors 31.00 
MEE CaS sb cb op eoesé 23.00 
BAM wisccccievves 23.00 
BAOCROEE .o 60:0-0:0 dine 20.00 
London ...... 20.00 
Londonderry és 29.00 
BOOED cocci su widens 33.00 
Manchester is 20.00 **25.00 
Marseilles ......... y aaee 35.00 
Newcastle ......... 23.00 **27.00 
SFE Creer tr 30.00 37.00 
EEE Disipince ne 80% s ats 40.00 
Rotterdam ......... ’ 22.00 ++25.00 
Southampton ...... 29.00 25.00 **27.00 
Stavanger ......... 30.00 30.00 37.00 
BEOCIR dec er ccccnste *35.00 35.00 46.00 
Stockholm ......... *33.00 33.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Am- 
sterdam 21@23c, Antwerp 21@23c, Bergen 
29@30c, Bremen 20@22c, Bristol 23c, Copen- 
hagen 29@30c, Danzig 26@28c, Gibraltar 
85ce, Gothenburg 29@30c, Hamburg 18@22c, 
Helsingfors: 28c, Malmo 30@33c, Oslo 29@ 
30c, Rotterdam 21@23c, Stettin 28c, Stock- 
holm 30@33c. 

tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf. ports. 

**Through October, 1928. 

ttThrough March, 1929. 

$Through September. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 








ee 
— 


California 
Popplewell’s Bakery, Exeter, has been 


~ E. Boulware has opened the La 
Crescenta (Cal.) Bakery at 3112 Mont- 
rose Avenue. 

Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bak- 
ers, Inc., will build a $500,000 bakery in 
Hollywood, Los Angeles, in the Santa 
Monica Boulevard industrial district. 
The plant, which has 90,000 square feet 
of floor space, will be started within six 
months. 4 

The Meyers Bakery will be opened at 
5361 Foothill Boulevard, Oakland. 

Gunderson’s Bakery Co., San Jose, op- 
erating the Hyde Park Bakery, has 
moved its business to new quarters on 
The Alameda. 

D. A. Rogers, formerly with Kern’s 
Bakery, Stockton, has leased the Man- 
teca (Cal.) Bakery. 

Thomas and George Goede have pur- 
chased Lehman’s Delicatessen and Bak- 
ery, Napa, from O. Lehman. 

Dave Wolff, 404 Fourth Street, Marys- 
ville, has sold his bakery to George Jen- 


sen. 

J. L. Anderson has taken charge of 
the pastry business at the Golden West 
Bakery, Chico. 

The Plaza Bakery, Oxnard, has moved 
into its new plant. 

Preparatory to establishing a bakery 
department in connection with its gro- 
cery stores, Skagg’s, Inc., has acquired 
a site in San Francisco, which will be 
remodeled to house a modern plant. 

George Haas & Sons, San Francisco, 
have moved into a new baking plant at 
Tenth and Howard streets. 

W. J. Hankammer has purchased the 
Page Bakery, 2019 Lincoln Avenue, 
Pasadena, and will operate it as the 
Lincoln Bakery. 

A bakery is being built for A. Mairas- 
si at El Cajon and Thirty-fifth Street, 
San Diego. 

Georgia 

The Southern Baking Co., Atlanta, op- 
erator of a number of plants in the 
Southeast, has begun the operation of 
the four plants recently acquired at 
Harrisonburg, Winchester, Charlottes- 
ville, and Covington, Va. It is under- 
stood that the company plans to improve 
and enlarge these properties. 


Idaho 


Mack Anderson has opened a bakery 
at Winchester. 
Illinois 


Frank Baxmann has purchased the 
Consumers’ Bakery, Murphysboro. 


Indiana 


The Ermick Bakery, Columbia, which 
recently suffered damage from the col- 
lapse of the building, will be closed until 
a new one, under construction, is com- 
pleted. The equipment has been stored. 

The Tasty Pastry Shop, Main and 
Mulberry streets, Muncie, has been sold 
by Mrs. Linton Ridgeway to E. C. 
Doeding. 

Frank Broadick has closed his bakery 
in Delphia, Ind., with the intention of 
locating in a larger city. 


lowa 

The Purity Bakeries Corporation, Chi- 
cago, will expand its plant at Burlington 
by the addition of one story over part 
of the plant, and the installation of new 
equipment. 

Joseph Wilimek has purchased the 
Cedar Falls (Iowa) Bakery, 106 Main 
Street. 

E. H. Doering has purchased the in- 
terest of J. W. Rauenbuehler in the 
Banner Baking Co., Fort Madison, and 
the business will hereafter be conducted 
as Larson & Doering. 

L. C. Hansen, Kimballton, has sold 
his bakery to Harold Nyman, who will 
enlarge the plant. 

Guy Hughes has disposed of his in- 
terest in the Sanitary Bakery, Osage, to 
his partner, Elmer Churness. 

W. H. Foker has purchased the Ro- 
land (Iowa) Bakery, closed since last 


May, from Clyde Leland, and will re- 
open it. 

Marcus Ward has purchased a bakery 
at Schleswig. 

Fred Swanson has sold his interest in 
the Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Spencer, 
to Alfred Christianson. 


Kansas 


Gillan Bros., of Concordia, have 
opened a bakery at Belleville, in Ward’s 
Market No. 2. 

Elmer Jeffers has purchased the Betty 
Anne Bakery, Blue Mound. 


Massachusetts 

The Stoughton (Mass.) Home Bakery 
burned recently with $500 loss. 

The Fred Gahm & Son Co., Inc., Bos- 
ton, with $15,000 capital, has been 
formed for the sale of bread, pastry and 
food products. Fred C. Gahm, Medford, 
is president and treasurer. 


Minnesota 


Mrs. F. P. Boar has applied for a 
license to operate a bakery at 317 West 
Forty-sixth Street, Minneapolis.. 

Max Portugal will operate a bakery at 
1208 Sixth Avenue North, Minneapolis. 

V. L. Strandberg has applied for li- 
cense to operate a bakery at 3406 Cedar 
Avenue, Minneapolis. 

Gust Gustafson has opened a bakery 
at 1930 Riverside, Minneapolis. 

George Kiwus is now sole owner of the 
Home Bakery, 107 Concord Street, St. 
Paul, having purchased the interest of 
his partner, Hugo Schroeckenstein. 


Missouri 


Ira J. Whitford has purchased the 
bakery owned by H. T. Downs, Fairfax. 


Mississippi 
F. Smith has opened the Home Bak- 
ery, Quitman. 
Montana 
Mrs. Cusick has opened a bakery at 
Sweet Grass. 
New Jersey 
James Falls will erect a wholesale bak- 
ing plant, to be known as the Blue Rib- 
bon Bakeries, at Union, on Stuyvesant 
Avenue near Morris. 
Charles F. Haag has opened a bakery 
on Main Street, Chatham. 
The Singac (N. J.) Bakery Co. has 
been incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


New York 

J. D. and B. L. Kniffen have opened 
a cash market and home bakery at 106 
Bridge Street, Corning. 

Harry Pike has opened Pike’s Bakery 
at 239 East Main Street, Mount Kisco. 

The Golden Bear Cookie Co., Inc., 
Queens, has been formed, with $100,000 
capital, by Samuel Lubin, Harold L. 
Merkson and Philip Blumenthal. 


North Carolina 
The Waldensian Bakery, operating 
several branches in North Carolina, with 
headquarters at Valdese, has awarded a 
contract for the erection of a larger 
plant, costing about $100,000. Recently, 
the company purchased the Christine 
Bakery, Hickory, which it is now op- 
erating. 
Ohio 
The Martin Baking Co., Cleveland, has 
discontinued business. 
Scheduling liabilities at $4,735 and as- 
sets at $3,541, John P. Kemmeter, retail 
baker, with shops at Hamersville and 








FLOUR AND 





FEED NOTES 








Oscar Culver has taken over opera- 
tion of a feed mill at Verona, Wis. 

W. J. Spry & Sons’ grist mill and 
elevator, Granton, Wis., have been sold 
to O. W. Trendall. 

Frank Cirar has opened a flour and 
feed store at Stigler, Okla. 

L. T. Noel has opened a wholesale 
flour and feed business on East Park at 
the Rock Island Railroad tracks, Enid, 
Okla. 

The midget mill owned by Arthur 
Sparling, Langdon, N. D., will be con- 
verted into a loading and storage ele- 
vator. 

Milton Kelly has become manager of 
the feed and fuel department of the 
Farmers’ Mill and Elevator Association, 
Devils Lake, N. D. 

R. H. McEwen & Son, Inc., feed mill- 
er, Ogdensburg, N. Y., has opened a 
retail store at Hammond, N. Y., in 
charge of Fred Fielding. 

The Excello Feed Mills, St. Joseph, 
Mo., have enlarged their south side 
branch. 

The Haertel Co., Minneapolis, which 
recently purchased the flour mill at 
Shakopee, Minn., from the King Midas 
Mill Co., will convert the plant into a 
feed grinding unit. R. E. Haertel is 
local manager. The company will act as 
a local distributor of King Midas flour. 

The North Side Feed & Coal Store, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., has been in- 
corporated, capital $25,000, by Carl 
Kogan, 1824 Park Avenue, Sam Krasner 
and L. Friedman. 

The business of the Alexandria (Minn.) 
Farmers’ Elevator Co. has been taken 
over by P. N. Johnson, who will operate 
it as the Johnson Grain & Elevator Co. 

The warehouse of the Lawrence 
(Mass.) Wholesale Grocery Co. burned 
recently, with a loss of $50,000. 

Bubourg Thibaut has installed a feed 
mill at Donaldsonville, La. 

James E. Novak has opened a feed 
mill at Manly, Iowa. 

Ivan D. Lemley has purchased the 
Kalona, Iowa, elevator and feed mill. 

Robert and William Lambeck have 


taken over the feed store owned by 
Bergenroth Bros., Twelfth and Schiller 
streets, Tell City, Ind. 

John Sexton & Co., wholesale grocers, 
West Illinois Street, Chicago, will build 
a $350,000 addition. 

H. S. Wycliffe will take charge of the 
Lilley Feed Mill, Monte Vista, Colo., 
succeeding Charles Anson. 

The Western State Grocery Co., San 
Francisco, has purchased the business 
of two wholesale grocery houses at Sac- 
ramento, Lindley & Co. and Hall, Luhrs 
& Co. 

W. P. Robertson & Co. have opened a 
wholesale feed and staple grocery busi- 
ness at 131 West Tenth Street, Anniston, 
Ala. R. S. Barfield is manager of the 
company. 

John Sandusky and H. H. Reynierson 
have purchased a feed mill at Nicholas- 
ville, Ky. 

The Bay Shore Feed Co. plant, Park 
Avenue, Bay Shore, L. I., burned re- 
cently, with a large loss. 

The Washington Co-operative Egg and 
Poultry Association, Seattle, has let a 
contract for a feed mill at Winlock, 
Wash. 

The Saukville (Wis.) Feed Co. has 
purchased the property of the Saukville 
Equity Farmers’ Exchange, on which a 
feed warehouse has been built. 

The Falls Elevator Co., Oconto Falls, 
Wis., is building a warehouse. 

The New Richmond (Wis.) Roller 
Mills Co. has purchased the Co-operated 
Farmers’ Warehouse at Cadott, Wis., 
and opened a branch grain and feed 
warehouse. J. O. Johnson, of Eau 
Claire, is manager, and J. M. Brown, 
former manager of the Co-operated 
warehouse, assistant. 

L. Hartzheim, Beaver Dam, Wis., has 
purchased the interest of L. J. Lange 
in Lange & Hartzheim, and will operate 
the business under the name of Hartz- 
heim Fuel & Feed Co. 

A flour. and feed store is being 
opened at Grand Rapids, Minn., by A. 
F. Pelto, of Brule, Wis. 


Bethel, Ohio, has filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 


Oklahoma 

W. J. Collins has purchased the bak- 
ery of Rex Taylor, Welch. 

R. R. Jennison has repurchased the 
Home Bakery, Shawnee. 

Joseph Kranshaw has leased the bak- 
ing department of the Cozy Cafe and 
Bakery, Ringling, from the owner, J. W. 
Pistole. 

Klein’s Pastry Shoppe, Enid, has im- 
proved its plant with additional ma- 
chinery. 

Oregon 

George O'’Niel has opened a _ branch 
bakery at 616 Bybee Avenue, Portland. 

A bakery has been established at 1830 
East Gilsan Street, Portland, by A. E. 
Short. 

Pennsylvania 

Work has been started by the Ertl 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, on the remodel- 
ing and renovation of the Pittsburgh 
Press Building, purchased some time 
ago, to be transformed into a bakery. 

Heck & Gromis have purchased the 
Fleetwood (Pa.) Bakery from James 
Holl. 

The Colonial Bake Shop, 41 Cricket 
Avenue, Ardmore, burned recently, with 
loss of $2,000. 

The Kolb Bakeries, Philadelphia, have 
conveyed to the General Baking Co. the 
plant at Tenth Street and Passyunk 
Avenue. Included in the same transac- 
tion, the property at the southeast 
corner of Fifty-seventh and Market 
streets was sold for a cash consideration 
of $100,000. 

Wirth Bros., one of the oldest firms in 
Pittsburgh engaged in wholesale and re- 
tail baking, have dissolved partnership. 
John Wirth will conduct the bakery at 
519 Semple Street, while George Wirth 
will assume charge of the one at 3610 
Forbes Street. 

Lloyd Moser and Peter W. Burke, do- 
ing business as the Moser Baking Co., 
305 Hamilton Street, Allentown, have 
dissolved partnership. Mr. Burke is now 
sole owner, and will conduct the busi- 
ness at the same place and under the 
same name. 

The Hankey Baking Co., McKees 
Rocks, has installed a Baker-Perkins 
traveling oven. 

E. B. Clewell, owner of the Clewell 
Pretzel Bakery, Nazareth, which recent- 
ly burned, will rebuild. 

John Guenter has taken over the bak- 
ery formerly operated by Lee H. Reishel 
on West Jefferson Street, Butler. Mr. 
Reishel will engage in the baking busi- 
ness in Atlanta, Ga. 

J. W. Ayers, of New York, has be- 
come associated with the Hazleton (Pa.) 
Cake Co. : 

Rhode Island 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Giuseppi Balasco, bak- 
er, Providence, listing liabilities as $1,212 
and assets as $205. 


Utah 
The plant of the New Provo Bakery, 
Provo, has been completed at a cost of 
$30,000, and is now “open for business. 
Carl Shirer is proprietor. 


Washington 

The Dixie Bakery, J. A. Gearhart, 
manager, Longview, will be enlarged, 
and new equipment installed. 

Frank Grassler has sold his interest 
in the Grays Harbor Baking Co., Aber- 
deen, to William Siese. 

John Lammie has sold the Auburn 
(Wash.) Bakery to Julius S. Nygard. 

The Cloverdale Bakery, 809 Cloverdale 
Avenue, Seattle, has been sold to E. T. 
Lawrence. 


West Virginia 
R. P. Casto, operating the Home Bak- 
ery, Ripley, has purchased the equip- 
ment of the Better Maid Bakery, Ravens- 
wood, and has moved it to Ripley. 


Wyoming 


Brien’s Bakery, Cheyenne, has installed 
new equipment. 
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Magic Cures for Feed Dealers’ 
Problems 


From an Address by David K. Steenbergh, Secretary of 
the Central States Feed Dealers’ Association, 
Before the Michigan Grain, Feed and 
Hay Dealers’ Association 


HERE are no magic cures for the problems of 

feed dealers. I do not know of any magic cures 

for any problems, although it sometimes seems like 
magic when we note the changes which follow after 
the application of a few ideas, born in plain horse 
sense, to any given business. 

Most of us know full well how our businesses ought 
to be conducted. If we would stop and think, asking 
ourselves the questions, Are we doing this or that, 
one at a time, function of our business in the way we 
really believe it should be done? How must we change 
our business to make it satisfy us? If we would all 
ask ourselves these questions and sincerely try to con- 
duct our plans in accordance with our ideals, a talk 
such as I am making would be unnecessary. I have 
learned from other men like you, dealers from Wis- 
consin, New York, Illinois, Minnesota and elsewhere. 
Few of these dealers have ideal stores, but they are 
doing better each year and all know in their hearts 
what is wrong and what they ought to do. 

As secretary of the Central Retail Feed Associa- 
tion, I am out in the country with feed dealers about 
half of the time, learning from them and trying per- 
sonally to get all our friends in the trade to do as they 
believe, to run their stores and elevators in their own 
ideal way, not so much influenced by so-called prac- 
tices of the industry and competition. 

The ideal feed store of our hearts and minds, I 
sincerely believe, is a practical one. All that is neces- 
sary is to have the backbone, the determination and 
stick-to-it-iveness to put across our own ideas of how 
our stores should be run. 

What are these ideas? They are many and come 
in hundreds of variations, but we have simmered them 
down to four in number. Let us, then, consider these 
magic cures one by one, and as we do you will recog- 
nize them as old friends. 

The first thing necessary for the conduct of a suc- 
cessful feed store is to maintain complete stocks in all 
seasons. It pays big dividends to have what the trade 
wants when it wants it. Never permit any farmer 
to come to your store or elevator to buy any standard 
feed commodity and be told you are out of that com- 
modity. Let your trade know that it can “always get 
it at Smith’s,’ or whatever the name of your elevator 
may be. Don’t be out of bran, for example, as we 
know many dealers are at this time, just because the 
market is uncertain. What if you do take a small loss 
on a small car shipment? The farmer cannot stop 
feeding just because you are afraid of the market. 
Maintain complete stocks, therefore, at all times. In- 
clude the items which are recommended by your ex- 
periment station and county agent. Make everybody 
come to you for every feed need and you'll find your 
business steadily increasing, if you always have what 
farmers want when they want it. 

The second bit of magic, or cure for feed dealers’ 
problems, is for the dealer and all his employees to 
know their goods. In the first place you should sell 
dependable merchandise with a reputation for proved 
results. Seek something better rather than something 
cheaper when you feel you must change or add to 
your line, but remember it is always best to find some- 
thing good and then stick to it. You and all your 
men should know and be able to tell your customers 
just how to get best results from every feed you 
handle and under the conditions prevailing on your 
customer’s farm. This means that you must know the 
people of your territory and their farms as well as 
your own goods. You must be able to offer the same 
service with respect to fertilizer, field seeds, grain, coal 
and other commodities which you sell. Study your 
trade journals to get this material, and the bulletins 
of manufacturers and of agricultural colleges and ex- 
perimental stations. Talk with county agents. Watch 
the results your customers are getting. Attend con- 
ventions and training schools of your manufacturers 
and organizations. You must make money for your 
feeders before you can make money for yourself. 

The third and perhaps most important cure is to 
sell on a strictly cash basis. Most of the faults of 
present feed store merchandising can be traced to the 
credit evil. Everything starts to go wrong when a 
dealer’s capital freezes in his book accounts. It is 
always bad to compete out of one’s own line, and 
banking is certainly not a feed dealer's function. If 
you want to be successful, keep your working capital 
for working purposes and send the farmers who want 
to borrow money to the bank. You must buy right, 
or the margin between market and retail prices be- 


comes so great that direct selling and co-operative 
buying take hold. 

Farmers today know the wholesale market quota- 
tions, and most of them are willing to pay a small 
premium above these prices to buy from their local 
dealer. But when this dealer is not in a position to 
buy at the right market or in sufficient quantities— 
such as car lots instead of truck lots—he is not robbing 
the farmer for his own benefit, but his initial costs are 
certainly too high. You cannot blame the farmer for 
not wanting to pay the resultingly large handling 
spread. 

Sell feed, but sell it for cash, Always have money 
to buy when markets are right, and not in mixed cars 
or truck lots, or you will never make money in the 
feed business. Let your customers know that you pay 
cash for the feed you sell, and must get cash. They 
will co-operate if you put it right, and you will find 
cash customers are always loyal if you treat them 
right, while credit customers, when they are indebted 
to you for a good amount, become ashamed and start 
trading at a cash store until they pay the bill they 
owe you. 

The fourth of our common sense cures is advertis- 
ing. It has been correctly said that cash is the axle 
grease of business, but advertising is what makes the 
wheels go around, Advertise service, responsibility, 
square dealing, and have it before your patrons every 
time they enter your store. It isn’t necessary to cut 
prices in order to advertise. Don’t feel there is any- 
thing mysterious about advertising. There isn’t. The 
best advertising is simplicity itself; just telling, and 
telling is selling. There are several types of advertis- 
ing open to retail feed merchants: (a) displays in store 
and warehouse; (b) sign on buildings and about the 
country; (c) advertising in local newspapers; (d) 
direct mail circulars, price list, manufacturers’ circu- 
lars; (e) direct solicitation; (f) telephone solicitation. 


oo 


Making Feed a Side Line 


Until the day when the chemist and engineer devise 
ways and means enabling the miller to turn the entire 
wheat grain into patent and clears, every flour mill 
will continue to be as it is now, partly a feed mill. 
Bran, red dog, and low grade will have to be mar- 
keted just as surely as the high grade flours. 

In these days, when flour costs are figured out to 
the last split cent, it goes without more than mere 
mention that what a miller can get out of feed is quite 
generally looked upon as a nice little item that can be 
subtracted from cost figures in order that said figures 
have extra appeal to flour purchasers. 

An increasing group of mills is finding that much 
more can be gotten out of feed by combining bran, 
low grade, etc., with other ingredients than by simply 
seHing the unbalanced feeds for what the market may 
be. Of course, to carry out such a program, feed 
grinding equipment must be fitted into the plant, and 
the balanced feed merchandising placed in competent 
hands. 

Fall is naturally the best season of the year in 
which to develop this side line in a flour mill. It is 
now a time tested proposition of proven merit for 
small, medium, and large mills. 

Give the small mill credit for starting the feed 
side line idea, however. The practice was general 
among country flour mills long before the first big 
flour miller deigned to turn his attention to the rich 
possibilities contained in the tail of his mill. 


oS 


Long-Time Credit in the Feed Trade 


Long-time credit is the bane of the retail feed 
trade. It is an old heritage which has no place in this 
day and date, yet many dealers lack the courage or 
know how to solve the problem. The preponderance 
of evidence is that a lack of courage is really respon- 
sible for long overdue accounts on the books of the 
retail feed merchant. To what else can it be blamed 
when his fellow-merchants in all other lines of busi- 
ness are bothered considerably less with it and he is 
free to use the same methods of keeping credits within 
reasonable bounds as do these other retailers? Just 
why the feed dealer allows himself to be singled out 
among all other merchants for long-time credit is hard 
to explain. He rarely employs legal assistance in 
collecting accounts. Perhaps, as one dealer explained, 
he is afraid of losing the good will and trade of the 
customer. Discretion must be used, of course, in 
employing legal help to collect old accounts, but where 
the account is really worthless because of the lack of 
fear in the debtor that the dealer will push him to 
the limit, it is high time to call-in the expert collector 


‘and make an attempt to salvage the account. 


A collection expert once stated that credit abuse 
is in most cases due to a lack of firmness on the part 
of the dealer at the time the sale is made in not im- 


a 


pressing on the customer payment must be made at a 
definite stated time. On accounts which are inclined 
to run along, it has been found a good practice to 
send a letter two days after statement has been mailed 
out, stating that at least a partial payment is expected 
on his account within a specified time. A feed dealer 
who enjoys a successful credit business gives this ad- 
vice as being most helpful to him.—Flour and Feed. 


2° SD 


Floating Fish Meal Factory 


A floating fish meal factory, which can cruise from 
place to place, gathering and manufacturing fish meal, 
is planned in Norway. According to information re- 
ceived from Augustus Ostertag, vice consul at Bremer- 
haven, Germany, made public by the Department of 
Commerce, a German firm has received a contract to 
install fish meal manufacturing equipment aboard a 
Norwegian 500-ton wooden steam freighter. 

When installation of machinery in the vessel is 
complete, the freighter will steam around the fishing 
banks of Norway, it is planned. It is to stop at points 
along the Norwegian coast to gather fish scraps from 
codfish and herring factories, as well as on the high 
seas to collect fish offal from fishing vessels. 

The floating factory is expected to have a capacity 
of 25 tons of fish meal a day. 

This trial is said to be the first of its kind in Nor- 
way, and has excited considerable local interest. 


oo SD 


The Feed Dealer’s Liability 


The liability of the feed dealer for the purity of 
the product he sells was discussed at length at the 
recent Michigan meeting of grain and feed dealers, 
and magnetic separators were recommended so as to 
insure all feeds being free from tramp iron. 

In this connection all feed millers and dealers will 
find a recent decision of the court of civil appeals of 
Texas most interesting, because a buyer of feeds who 
sought to recover damages to the extent of $750 caused 
by the death of two horses which ate the impure feed 
was really granted a judgment of $500 as a reason- 
able compensation. While the feed dealer involved in 
this case was no doubt ignorant of the fact that he 
was selling tacks, nails, pebbles and other trash as 
feed, the court held that he was negligent in not re- 
moving the foreign matter. It was surely a deception 
on his part, even though unintentional. 

The man who goes to a store and buys flour or 
other food expects it to be free from poison or any 
other foreign matter which may prove detrimental to 
the members of his family. The feed dealer’s liability 
has been repeatedly raised, but seldom have we had 
a court decision so clear cut as the Texas decision.— 
Grain Dealers’ Journal, 


oo SD 


Indiana Feed Purchase Plan 


A subsidiary organization within the Indiana Farm 
Bureau, known as the Indiana Farm Bureau Purchas- 
ing Department, Inc., has been formed to service the 
farm bureau members under the same plan as the 
eastern states and G. L. F. An agreement has been 
entered into with a feed milling concern to supply 
open formula feeds on a guaranty against decline price 
basis. The response thus far, it is said, has not been 
what the promoters expected, and field men will be 
sent out to try and put the plan over. 

Another ingenious sales plan is reported from Iowa. 
A feed milling concern in that state has devised a 
plan whereby it will deliver feed direct to purchasers 
on orders received through dealers, the retailer merely 
carrying a sample in his warehouse and securing the 
farmer’s order. The dealer, of course, has to pay cash 
with the order. Actual operation of the plan has been 
delayed, it is said—Flour & Feed. 


oS] 


Experimental feeding farms. used by the large 
manufacturers of feedstuffs to try out new feed com- 
binations are operated at considerable expense. Sim- 
ilar work can be done by the country elevator operator 
who grinds feed, by co-operating with the more ad- 
vanced feeders and dairymen in his locality to their 
mutual benefit, with the advantage that a demonstra- 
tion on a neighbor’s farm is so convincing that others 
will fall into line for more profitable methods.—@rain 
Dealers’ Journal. 

oo 


A. Westbrook Pratt has purchased 14 acres from T. 
B. Armour, of Middleton, N. S., where he intends to 
open a poultry farm, with 80 birds from England as 
a nucleus. It is his intention to keep a stock of 
approximately 10,000 birds; selling day-old chicks, 
hatching eggs and stock birds. A building 120 feet in 
length will be erected for the first year, and extended 
next year to 200. 
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Electric Motors and Control for 
. the Flour Mill 


From a Paper Presented at the Pennsylvania Millers’ 
State Association Convention in York, Pa., by C 
W. Drake, of the Westinghouse Electric Co. 


included so many different operations and sizes 

of plants that there is an opportunity to use 
nearly every type or class of industrial motor manu- 
factured. In size the mills run from the small feed 
grinding and supply store through the middle class, 
which grind feed and also make a small quantity of 
flour, up to the large flour mills producing perhaps 

1,000 bbls or more of flour per day. Consequently, 
the electrical and mechanical problems vary consid- 
erably and, contrary to the usual expectation, the 
problems in the small plants are often more difficult 
to solve than those in the large ones. 

In Pennsylvania, the census indicates about 800 
establishments classified as manufacturing “flour mill 
products.” This does not include mills using grain 
for making malt or cereals when manufactured into 
other products. In about 600 of these mills a certain 
amount of wheat flour is manufactured, but in. only 
about 100 does the production of wheat flour exceed 
5,000 bbls per year. It is evident, then, that the 
characteristic or average mill, as most of us picture 
it, is one with a small flour mill, probably a mill for 
corn meal, a feed mill with its various machines, and 
a small elevator for grain storage. 

Power has always been an important factor in the 
milling industry, and we are all familiar with the 
various historic and picturesque mills with their over- 
shot wheels, located on small streams. With the roads 
available in those days and the distances from vari- 
ous farms, a trip to the mill was often quite an event. 
The introduction of the steam engine made it possible 
to locate the mills with better reference to the farmer 
or the railroad, but there were definite limitations even 
in the use of steam power. 

The demand for feed varies widely, depending 
largely upon the ability of the farmer to come to 
town, and the sale of flour never equals the full ca- 
pacity of the mills. To maintain steam in order to 
serve customers at any time is an expensive propo- 
sition, so it was customary in many cases to have 
grinding done on certain scheduled days, although mill- 
ing would be carried on to suit the stock on hand. 

In industry most operations can be placed on a 
definite and prearranged schedule, because most of the 
variable items are subject to a certain amount of 
control. In agriculture the weather is the main vari- 
able, and all operations must be regulated, or as we 
now say “tuned,” to that. Consequently, grinding at 
predetermined times did not always suit the conven- 
ience of the farmer. Electric power meets all de- 
mands for availability, and can be utilized instantly 
at any time throughout the 24 hours. It is possible 
to enter the mill at 7 a.m., and within one minute 
have the shafting running at full speed and at the 
same speed that it will be running the remainder of 
the day. With steam engine drive, if the engineer does 
not arrive in time to get up a full head of steam, the 
mill will be late in starting, and the speed of the 
engine will depend largely on the boiler pressure. If 
for any reason the engineer does not show up, no 
wheels will be turning, while with electric drive the 
miller or any one else can press the button or pull 
the handle and put things in motion. 

In the feed mill, the corn sheller and crusher, the 
attrition mill or any of the other machines can be 
started after the farmer arrives, and as soon as the 
last one leaves the switch is opened, and all is quiet 
again. 

_ Motors may be divided into two main classes— 
direct and alternating current. Direct current power, 
on account of its low voltage, can be transmitted 
economically only a very short distance; consequently, 
only a very few direct current motors are used, except 
when direct current generators are installed in the 
local communities for lighting and power, or, as is 
Sometimes the case, a direct current generator may be 
driven from a water wheel in the mill and supply 
power for lighting and a few small motors. All of 
the transmission systems which are rapidly extending 
service to every community use an alternating current, 
which is generally three-phase, 60 cycles. 

The voltage used depends upon local conditions and 
practice, but 220 volts is most common, with 440 and 
550 taking second and third places. On drives re- 
quiring 50 h-p or over, the use of 2,200-volt motors 
is becoming quite common, due to the saving in trans- 
former capacity and in wiring and control, especially 
of motors of the larger sizes. Motors wound for 2,200 
volts have been extensively used for many years in 
industries such as the pulp and paper, and it has been 


ier the subject of milling industry there are 


found that, if anything, there has been less hazard to 
employees than with lower voltages. This may be 
largely explained by the greater care taken in the 
installation of the higher voltage equipment, the ab- 
sence of all open contacts or switches and the fact 
that the employees, knowing it is a dangerous circuit, 
have greater respect for it. The main drive motors in 
many of the large flour mills operate at 2,200 volts, 
while the smaller motors make use of one of the 
lower voltages. 

All high voltage power lines distribute polyphase, 
and most of the feeder circuits are polyphase where 
there is any amount of power or manufacturing load. 
On the other hand, many of the lines through sparsely 
settled rural communities are single phase, in order to 
reduce transmission costs. Consequently, when small 
feed mills are located in such territories it becomes 
necessary to use single phase motors. The great ma- 
jority of motors in the milling industry will, however, 
be polyphase, and generally three-phase. Polyphase 
motors are of two major types—induction and syn- 
chronous. The former includes the well-known squir- 
rel cage motor, which is used for practically all indi- 
vidual or small group drives, and also the wound 
rotor or slip ring motor, which is used on some of 
the larger group or main drives. 

Most operators of large mills have very likely heard 
of “power factor,’ and perhaps in connection with 
their power contracts have had occasion to give it 
serious consideration. The synchronous motor in itself 
does not yet possess all of the desirable starting char- 
acteristics of the wound rotor motor, but it does have 
some desirable characteristics that the latter does not 
possess. All induction motors operate at a lagging 
power factor, and the slower the speed of the motor 
or the lighter its load, the lower the power factor 
becomes. Synchronous motors will operate at unity 
or at a leading power factor, so that when one or 
more of these motors is combined with a number of 
induction motors a high average power factor results, 
which often commands a better power rate or perhaps 
avoids or reduces the penalty that would otherwise 
occur in the power bill. Synchronous motors being 
available in sizes from 50 h-p and up, do not compete 
with the squirrel cage motor for the usual feed mill 
and miscellaneous drives, but their field in the milling 
industry is primarily for main mill drives. Synchro- 
nous motors, unlike induction motors, can be built for 
slow speed with approximately the same performance 
as for high speed, and advantage is generally taken of 
this fact to eliminate some mechanical drives and often 
couple the motors direct to some of the mill line 
shafts. 

Present day designs of synchronous motors have 
starting and running characteristics which were 
thought impossible a few years ago, and new ones 
can be obtained to drive practically any constant 
speed load. The starting current or inrush from the 
line depends largely upon the starting torque required, 
and for heavy mill lines the starting current is still 
considerably more than that for a wound rotor motor. 
Whether or not this is of any importance in any par- 
ticular case depends upon the ratio of this starting 
current to the transformer and line capacity behind 
it. When it is necessary to keep the starting peaks 
at a minimum, and yet use synchronous motors, some 
form of clutch is generally used, so that the load may 
be gradually applied after the motor has been started, 
and brought to synchronous speed. Various types of 
clutches are available, such as mechanical and mag- 
netic, but one of the most recent developments is the 
combination of a magnetic clutch with a synchronous 
motor, so that all problems of misalignment are de- 
stroyed, the combined unit is simple to install and 
maintain, and has the requisite characteristics for 
heavy mill line service. 





An Antifriction Bearing Line Shaft Box 


Antifriction Bearings 
By H.C. Lee 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


HE use of antifriction bearings for various indus- 

trial applications has been greatly enlarged dur- 

ing the past three or four years. Manufacturers 
have developed bearings for every conceivable use, 
and have spent large sums of money in promoting 
the use in hitherto undeveloped fields. 

While antifriction bearings of various types have 
been used in mills and elevators for several years, 
principally as equipment on some machines, there has 
been no general application of the principle, due prob- 
ably to unfortunate experience some users had with 
early installations. 

However the antifriction bearing, by which is meant 
either the ball or the roller principle, has now been 
developed to the point where it is entirely practical 
for general mill and elevator use. The writer has no 
bone to pick with the plain bearing except that, with 
the usual care and attention it receives in a mill or 
elevator, it is a fire breeder, while the antifriction 
bearing is not. 

Elevator head shaft bearings usually are hard to 
get to and receive little attention, yet, next to the 
main drive bearings, they are the hardest worked 
bearings in the plant. They can easily and economical- 
ly be replaced with the antifriction type, which require 
oil or grease only at infrequent intervals and use 
only a minimum amount of power. 

As stated before, these bearings are adaptable to 
any use, and generally result in a marked saving of 
power. The writer has visited mills where every shaft 
bearing in the plant was of the antifriction type and 
the men employed in these plants were loud in their 
praise. 

Milling and grain cleaning machinery of all kinds 
is either being originally equipped with antifriction 
bearings or they are furnished on order. The ma- 
jority of milling machines are built today with anti- 
friction bearings, and the success of such bearings on 
heavy duty machines, such as attrition mills and grind- 
ers, has demonstrated their reliability beyond ques- 
tion. Corn shellers and roller mills so equipped are 
being widely used, to the satisfaction of the miller 
and the owner. 

The bearings are of an improved type, compared 
with those of 10 years ago. Not only do they tend 
to decrease power costs, but also they decrease the 
possibility of fire. The writer recently had the pleas- 
ure of visiting a large feed mill in New York which 
has completed the installation of antifriction bearings, 
begun some years ago. The mill is run by electric 
power, and accurate records were kept, of the power 
consumed before antifriction bearings were installed, 
but the installation of some additional machinery has 
destroyed the value of the original figures. The fol- 
lowing letter has been received from the superin- 
tendent of this mill: 

“In regard to the saving in power by these bear- 
ings compared with the old, we are somewhat at a 
loss to give you the exact figures. When we were 
installing these bearings, we put in an additional 
pulverizer, and this rendered all our figures valueless, 
and we are therefore unable to calculate the exact 
saving. As far as we know, however, we are saving 
from 10 to 15 per cent in actual power expense. In 
addition, our starting torque is practically zero with 
the roller and ball bearing equipment, which also 
reduces our power bill. 

“As you know, we installed the antifriction bear- 
ings primarily to reduce 
our fire hazard, which we 
believe is now at a mini- 
mum from that source. 
We are satisfied that the 
installation of these bear- 
ings will pay for them- 
selves in a short time, 
and are very well pleased 
with them. We strongly 
advocate the use of these 
bearings as _ standard 
equipment in mills of this 
character, in flour mills, 
and elevators.” 

The Mutual Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau or any 
insurance office will be 
glad to give full infor- 
mation regarding vari- 
ous types of antifriction 
bearings. 





Liza was on the witness stand. 

“Are you positive,” inquired the prose- 
cutor, “that you know where your hus- 
band was on the night this crime was 
committed?” 

“Ef Ah didn’,” replied the witness 
firmly, “den Ah busted a good rollin’ pin 
ovah an innercent man’s haid, dat’s all!” 
—American Legion Monthly. 

. + 


First Girl: “Who told you that dress 
is too long?” 
Second Girl: “Nobody, but yesterday 
it caught on my garters.”—Typo Graphic. 
- * 


CANADA TELL 


How much did Philadelphia, Pa? 
How much does Columbus, O? 
How many eggs did Louisiana, La? 
What grass did Joplin, Mo? 
We call Minneapolis, Minn; 
Why not Annapolis, Ann? 
If you can’t tell the reason why, 
I'll bet Topeka Can. 
—The Brooklyn Eagle. 


a” * 


THE MOTOR SALESMAN SPEAKS 


“I hear it’s a boy, Joe. What’s he 
like?” 

“Ed, you never saw a prettier job in 
your life. He’s the. ultimate in this 
year’s models, cr rather he anticipates 
next season’s style. Even the casual ob- 
server would recognize him as a master- 
piece in skillful designing and the fin- 
ished product of engineering genious. 
At the same time he combines rugged 
construction and superb appearance 
with an almost unbelievable endurance. 
When it comes to performance he is 
in a class by himself—capable of the 
most astonishing pick-up you ever saw. 
And under all circumstances there is un- 
disputable evidence of great reserve 
power and stamina, all of which gives 
positive promise of a long life on com- 
paratively low fuel consumption. The 
body is smart and highly distinctive— 
nothing less than an inspiration in multi- 
toned pink. It cleans easily; scratches 
and spots soon disappear. Sturdiest 
chassis you ever saw, extending the full 
width of the body, with an exceptionally 
low center of gravity. All the standard 
equipment, of course, except for a few 
minor details. Easy of control, too, at 
least in the hands of one who knows a 
thing or two. And, Ed, here’s the big 
point—he’s unquestionably the strongest 
appeal to women that can be found any- 
where.”—David B, Park in The Country 
Gentleman. 

. 7 
FORCED EXTRAVAGANCE 

Pipe (to friend who has got into finan- 
cial difficulties): “I see you still travel 
first class.” 

Other: “Yes, old man, if I travel sec- 
ond class I meet all my creditors.”— 
Wall Street Journal. 

* * 
TRY AND GET IT! 

One of the wings of the airplane had 
broken, and the pilot, after crashing 
through a mass of planking and plaster, 
found himself resting on a concrete sur- 
face in utter darkness. 

“Where am I?” he asked, feebly. 

“You're in my cellar,’ came an omi- 
nous voice out of the blackness. “But 
I'm watching you.”—Chicago Tribune. 

. * 
IT's A GOOD STORY, ANYWAY 


A. O. Pyle has a Ford truck that 
moves some, according to its owner, and 
Orb tells the truth sometimes when you 
ain't looking. He was in Fort Scott on 
one of those showery days recently. 


When he started for home a shower 
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came up from the west and he put his 
foot on the gas to beat it. The down- 
pour gained on him, but he pushed on. 
Finally the rear of the truck got soaked, 
but the windshield was out of range. 
When he got home he used a hoe in re- 
moving the mud from the rear wheels, 
but cleaned the front wheels with a 
feather duster.—Richards (Mo.) Prog- 
ress, 
- * 


THE INGRATE 


Vicar: “I hear your boy has run away 
to London?” ‘ 

Farmer: “Ay, arter me a-learnin’ un 
to milk 40 cows a day, that be all thanks 
Oi get.”—Punch. 

oo SD 
COMBINE APPEARS IN ENGLAND 


We are interested, though by no means 
excited, at the report that a combine 
harvesting machine had been brought to 
England. Apparently it is desired to 
test a few objections which have been 
made to the adoption of the machine 
here, the most formidable of which is 
that English wheat would rarely be dry 
enough to be threshed by the same ma- 
chine, or a part of it, that cuts the 
crop. We are informed that this objec- 
tion has already been disproved. So be 
it. If it can be proved that wheat con- 
taining 20 per cent and more of moisture 
can be threshed and marketed in as 


good milling condition as the same wheat 
stacked for three or four months before 
threshing, so much the better for the 
miller, though the blessing from the 
farmer’s point of view is a doubtful one. 
There are seasons, of course, when the 
moisture content of English wheat is 
lower than 20 per cent, but there are also 
seasons when a good deal of it equals or 
exceeds that figure at harvest time.— 
Milling (Liverpool). 


al 


KROGER BUYS WISCONSIN BAKERY 

The Heilman Baking Co., Madison, 
Wis., has been acquired by the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., of Cincinnati, 
which recently purchased the Universal 
Grocery Co. chain of stores, with head- 
quarters also at Madison. The Heilman 
company had a long-term contract to 
supply the Universal stores with bakery 
goods, and with the purchase of the for- 
mer, the Kroger company will continue 
to use it as a source of supply. The 
Heilman company last May moved into 
its new plant, one of the most modern 
in Wisconsin and built at a cost of 
$200,000. 

oo 

The supply of southern rice in the 
United States now seems to be about 
2,200,000 bus less than at the beginning 
of the marketing season last year, ac- 
cording to information received by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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The Profit and Loss Statement: Part III 
By H. H. Hanneman 


Cost Analyst of the Millers’ National Federation 


HE conflicting results of truth and 

error have far-reaching effects in 

the inventory procedure of a flour 
mill. Both large and small mills must 
meet this hazard when preparing an in- 
ventory covering stocks of wheat, manu- 
factured products, containers and mill 
supplies. 

There are two fundamental require- 
ments in all inventory ‘procedure: (a) 
accurate knowledge covering the quan- 
tities; (b) a correct cost basis for 
valuing the various commodities that 
make up the inventory. Unless these 
two basie factors meet the standards of 





HOT DOG FOLKS FORM TRADE 
ASSOCIATION 


"THE roadside refreshment stand is 
not a business which the public 
takes seriously. “Hot Dogs and Cold 
Pop”—the very words stir flippancy. 
The wayfarer by automobile tells 
with glee that he saw 
“Ye Olde Hotte Dogge Shoppe” 


or 
“Mom’s Place. Pops on Ice,” 

but he doesn’t think that every 
stand is invested capital, every stand 
keeper must struggle with the same 
questions of buying and selling, and 
mark up and display, that worry the 
store whose turnover is measured in 
seven figures. 

The wayside dealers in food and 
drink have taken a step to put their 
business on a more intelligent basis. 
They have begun by forming the Na- 
tional Stand Owners’ Association. 
Their aims, as outlined in their first 
bulletin, are sensible and quite pos- 
sible of achievement. They want to 
make the roadside stand worthy of 
public trust, to give it a reputation 
for cleanliness, to capitalize appear- 
ance as an asset. 

All worthwhile objects can best be 
achieved by co-operation and by self- 
regulation of business. There is no 
business, whether it be selling sand- 
wiches or manufacturing steam shov- 
els, which cannot be helped by an 
intelligent consideration of its own 
problems and education from within. 
The elimination of the unfit by mak- 
ing them fit is always better than 
government regulation coming in to 
throttle the whole industry.—Na- 
tion’s Business. 
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truth, then, no matter how carefully the 
compilations are made, the results can 
only end in error. 

The profit and loss statement cannot 
truthfully reflect the periodic operating 
results of a flour mill unless the stock 
inventories are correctly compiled. The 
need of accurate knowledge covering the 
stocks at inventory date is realized. 
Many mills try to meet this need by 
keeping accurate stock records. Their 
experience is that quantity records are 
more difficult to keep than financial rec- 
ords covering operation. 

Some mills, because of these difficul- 
ties, have become discouraged and quit 
keeping stock records. The conclusion 
of numerous mills is that earnest at- 
tempts to keep quantity records are 
worth while, and they continue them. 
All book inventory records should be 
verified periodically by a physical count, 
or an actual weigh-up. 

Rigid stock control records can be de- 
veloped so that the cumulative daily 
stock records at the monthly cut-off 
dates will be amazingly accurate. This 
condition can be developed by proper 
co-operation between the office staff and 
the mill operatives responsible for such 
data. 

The second fundamental requirement 
of an inventory procedure, or the cor- 
rect cost basis to value the various 
commodities, has always been a very 
confusing point. There need be no con- 
fusion at all, because the solution of 
this apparently perplexing point is very 
simple. ; 

To understand its simplicity and logic, 
approach the situation on the premise 
that one operating month is closed and 
it is selling its stocks and all contractur- 
al relations, while the month following 
has agreed to assume these; or one 
might say it is purchasing a going busi- 
ness. 

What would be the unit of measure- 
ment covering values that the two op- 
erating months could best use in solving 
their mutual problem? 

The answer is replacement values, or 
market, covering wheat; replacement 
value and standard costs covering the 
manufactured products; and also re- 
placement value covering all other in- 
ventory factors. 

This replacement principle, applied 
consistently, will reflect in the operating 
results the effects of all. good and bad 
cost factors, and so will aid the man- 
agement. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this q 
partment is five cents per word; minimuny 
charge, $1. a 

For the benefit of those out of a Position 
advertisements of Situations Wanted wil} p. 
accepted at one half the above rate 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents 

“Display” advertisements will not be jp. 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Specia) 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North. 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart. 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, ' 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST 


Capable of operating laboratory in 
our mill analyzing in detail wheats, 
flours and feeds; salary, $45 per 
week to start. Kindly furnish ref- 
The Con- 
tinental Milling Co., 327 South Han- 


over St., Baltimore, Md. 


erences with application. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








GRAIN MAN, FIVE YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, desires connection with a reliable 
mill; references furnished. Address 1742, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

POSITION WANTED BY EXPERIENCED 
flour salesman; understands flour game 
from elevator to bakeshop; go anywhere 
any time. Address 1740, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


CAPABLE MARRIED MAN WITH 16 
years’ milling experience in general office 
and sales management desires connection 
with responsible milling concern in either 
office or field work; best of references. 
Address 548, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTEND- 
ent or head miller where quality and effi- 
ciency are demanded; I can make your 
mill produce to meet your trade’s de- 
mands in either soft or hard wheats; 
available on short notice. Address 1722, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT IN HARD WHEAT 
mill; was with the Arkansas City Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, for 22 years; 
prior to that with Yost Milling Co., Hays, 
Kansas, for seven years; can furnish good 
recommendations. George J. McClure, 411 
N. Third Street, Arkansas City, Kansas. 


HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTENDENT 
with lifetime experience in mills up to 
1,200 bbls hard and soft wheat desires 
position; several years in charge of 700- 
bbl mill now in liquidation by stockhold- 
ers; best of references; correspondence 
solicited. Address 1745, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—250-BBL FLOUR MILL 


Electrically operated; 30,000-bu capacity 
elevator; railroad facilities; also feed 
mill in connection; going concern, lo- 
cated in western Illinois; low price; 
easy terms. Address C. H. Heithold, 
P. O. Box 426, Quincy, III. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE—100-BBL WATER- 
power mill; may consider a good farm in 
trade; mill located on the Solomon River, 
at Simpson, Kansas. See or write owner, 
F. P. Beck, Glasco, Kansas. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—THREE NO. 52 PRINZ & RAU 
milling separators, never used. Write or 
wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 Wald- 
heim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE—HIGH CLASS USED MaA- 
chinery, including purifiers, bolters, flour 
packers, bleachers, elevators, etc., all in 
first class condition. Austin Milling Co. 
Austin, Minn. 


— 


ZWAARDEMAKER’S TRADING & 
INDUSTRIAL CO. AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN 
CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDING CAKES 
Soya Products a Specialty. Exporters of 
Pot and Pearl Barleys in all sizes 


Cable address: “ZAANTRADER, AMSTERDAM” 
—_ 

















